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Acceptances  of  Dailies’  Code  Pour  In; 
A*  N*  P*  A*  Objects  to  30"Hour  Week 

Code  Authority  to  Set  Up  Organization  This  Week — Connery  Bill  Held 
Inapplicable  to  Press  in  Brief  Filed  With  House  Committee 


Aw  HOLKHEARTEI)  response  to 
the  daily  newspaper  code  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  and  regional 
groups  was  in  evidence  this  week,  L.  B. 
Palmer,  general  manager  of  the  A.  N. 
P.  A.,  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Acceptances  of  the  code  are  being 
received  every  day,  Mr.  Palmer  said. 
It  was  impossible,  he  added,  to  give 
the  number  of  acceptances  because  it 
was  continually  changing. 

The  new  code  goes  into  effect  Mon¬ 
day,  March  12.  Even  though  a  formal 
assent  is  not  filed  prior  to  that  time, 
a  recent  N.  P.  A.  bulletin  said,  the 
use  of  the  Blue  Eagle  by  the  publisher 
of  any  newspaper  on  or  after  that  date 
will  be  regarded  by  the  NRA  as  an 
evidence  of  that  newspaper’s  assent  to 
the  code. 

As  acceptances  were  pouring  in 
from  all  over  the  country,  either  to  the 
.\.  N.  P.  A.  direct  or  to  the  regional 
associations,  the  code  authority  for  the 
daily  newspaper  business  was  preparing 
to  organize  itself  for  its  huge  admin¬ 
istrative  task. 

General  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  NRA 
.Administrator,  has  approved  the  news¬ 
paper  publishers’  selection  of  ten  men 
for  the  newspaper  code  authority, 
Howard  Davis,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  president  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A., 
announced  this  week.  Mr.  Davis  him¬ 
self  is  chairman,  ex-officio,  of  the 
authority  thus  set  up;  four  more  mem¬ 
bers  are  representatives  of  the  A.  N. 
P.  A.,  and  five  represent  the  five  re¬ 
gional  publishers’  associations. 

Mr.  Davis  also  announced  that  the 
first  meeting  of  the  new  authority  would 
take  place  in  New  York  March  9.  An 
organization  will  be  set  up  at  that 
time,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  four 
publisher  members  of  the  newspaper 
industrial  board,  provided  for  in  the 
code  for  settlement  of  disputes  in  the 
news  publishing  business,  will  also  be 
chosen  by  th©  authority  at  its  meeting. 
The  employes’  representatives  on  the 
board  are  to  be  designated  by  the  NR.A 
labor  advisory  board. 

Opposition  to  the  code  authority  and 
the  industrial  board  set-up  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  Washington  Newspaper 
Guild  last  week.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  code,  the  authority  is  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  the  ten  publisher  members  al¬ 
ready  named  and  three  additional  non- 
TOting  members  to  be  appointed  by 
President  Roosevelt.  The  Wa.shington 
guild,  protesting  “the  establishment  of 
a  code  authority  upon  which  labor  has 
no  voting  member,”  asked  the  Ameri¬ 
ca  Newspaper  Guild  to  insi.st  that  the 
three  Presidential  appointees  be  chosen 
from  the  ranks  of  labor. 

The  Washington  group  also  pro¬ 
tested  that  provision  of  the  newspaper 
code  which  permits  employers  to  name 
half  of  the  industrial  board,  ‘‘but  does 
not  permit  employes  to  name  the  half 
designated  to  represent  them.” 

The  text  of  the  Washington  group's 
resolution,  which  asks  for  a  “reopening 
and  general  revision  of  the  entire  code,” 
^  found  on  page  12  of  this  issue. 
The  New  York  guild  is  scheduled  to 
consider  the  Washington  resolution  at 
Its  next  meeting. 


By  JOHN 

In  a  brief  filed  recently  with  the 
House  labor  committee  by  Elisha  Han¬ 
son,  attorney  for  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  against 
the  Connery  30-hour  week  bill,  Har¬ 
vey  J.  Kelly,  chairman  of  the  special 
standing  committee,  A.  N.  P.  A. 
presents  statistics  to  show  that  there 
is  no  abnormal  unemployment  in  the 
daily  newspaper  publishing  industry. 
He  points  out  that  the  inflexible  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  bill  as  drafted  would  in¬ 
crease  the  basic  labor  cost  of  daily 
newspapers  more  than  50  per  cent. 

At  the  outset  Mr.  Kelly  sets  up  the 
following  contentions  relatively  to  em¬ 
ployment  and  wage  scales  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry: 

1.  That  there  is  no  abnormal  un¬ 
employment  in  the  daily  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  industry  now. 

2.  That  the  abnormal  unemployment 
concerning  which  printing  trades  unions 
have  recorded  so  much  testimony  at 
various  public  hearir^s  comes  from 
the  commercial  printing  industry  and 
not  from  the  newspaper  publishing  in¬ 
dustry. 

3.  That  despite  a  shrinkage  of  busi¬ 
ness  volume  for  1933,  approximately  to 
1916  levels,  newspaper  employment  is 
above  that  of  1926. 

4.  That  indexes  of  newspaper  pay¬ 
rolls  and  average  hourly  money  earn¬ 
ings  of  all  wage  earners  in  the  industry 
top  the  list  of  all  industries. 

In  his  brief,  Mr.  Kelly  describes  the 
making  of  a  newspaper,  the  various 
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dc|)artments,  general  industrial  rela¬ 
tions  policy,  contracts  and  agreements 
between  publishers  and  local  unions, 
and  between  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  and  inter¬ 
national  unions  together  with  news- 
pa^ipr  production  requirements  and 
limitations.  He  states : 

“I  believe  that  when  I  have  finished 
mv  testimony  it  will  be  clearly  apparent 
to  you  why  daily  newspapers  could  not 
function  under  the  inflexible  provisions 
of  house  bill  No.  7202  as  drafted.” 

Taking  up  the  subject  of  unemploy¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Kelly  said: 

“I  am  speaking  for  an  industry  which 
throughout  this  depression  has  main¬ 
tained  exceptionally  high  average  em¬ 
ploye  earnings  and  volume  of  employ¬ 
ment.  compared  with  normal  times;  an 
industry,  whose  employment  index  for 
December,  1933,  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  was  107.3%  of  the 
1926  employment  index.  The  commer¬ 
cial  printing  industry  with  a  December, 
1933,  employment  index  of  77.3%  of 
the  1926  index,  was  30  points  under  that 
of  newspaper  and  periodical  employ¬ 
ment. 

“The  employment  index  of  all  in¬ 
dustries  for  December,  1933,  was  but 
70.1%  of  the  1926  index — 37.2  points 
under  that  of  the  newspaper  and  period¬ 
ical  publishing  industry. 

“The  employment  index  of  the  news- 
paner  and  periodical  publishing  industry 
for  the  hazardous  year  of  1933  was 
99.1%  of  1926  employment:  commercial 
I>rinting  Industry  70.4%  and  all  industry 


N.  E  A.  CODE  GROUP  AT  CHICAGO  MEETING 


Members  of  the  National  Editorial  Association  joint  rode  authorities  for  the 
non-metropolitan  publishing  and  printing  division  and  the  small  daily  news¬ 
paper  section  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Code  in  session  in  Chicago  last  week.  Seated: 
(Left  to  Right) — Miss  Ferol  Tyler,  secretary;  R.  C.  Stitser,  Winnemucca  (Nev.) 
Humboldt  Star,  vice-chairman;  L.  M.  Nichols,  Bristow  (Okla.)  Record,  chairman 
of  Division  A-5  for  small  dailies;  President  Walter  D.  Allen,  Brookline  (Mass.) 
Chronicle,  chairman;  Kenneth  F.  Baldridge,  Bloomfield  (la.)  Democrat,  vice- 
chairman,  and  Harry  B.  Rutledge,  secretary,  of  Division  A-2  of  Graphic  Arts 
Industries.  Standing  (Left  to  Right) :  W.  H.  Conrad,  Medford  (Wis.)  Star; 
Justus  F.  Craemer,  Orange  (Cal.)  News;  J.  L.  Napier,  Newton  (Kan.)  Kansan- 
Republican;  Fred  W.  Kennedy,  Washington  Press  Association;  Walter  H.  Crim, 
Salem  (Ind.)  Republican;  Jay  W.  Shaw,  New  York  Press  Association;  Allen  E. 
McGowan,  Minnesota  Editorial  Association;  Howard  W.  Palmer,  Greenwich 
(Conn.)  Press;  W.  W.  Loomis,  La  Grange  (HI.)  Citizen;  Keen  Johnson,  Rich¬ 
mond  (Ky.)  Register;  G.  L.  Caswell,  Iowa  Press  Association  and  president  of 
Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Inc.;  Robert  Pritchard,  Weston  (W.  Va.) 
Democrat  and  Clayton  T.  Rand,  Gulfport  (Miss.)  Guide. 


(4.5%.  The  indexes  of  newspaper  and 
periodical  payrolls  reveal  an  .extra¬ 
ordinary  level  when  placed  in  com¬ 
parison  with  other  industries,  the 
average  for  1933  being  80.8%  of  1926 
payrolls.  This  compares  with  55%  in 
the  commercial  printing  industry  and 
but  43.9%  for  all  industries." 

Referring  to  the  recent  1.  T.  U. 
employment  survey,  the  A.N.P.A. 
brief  points  out  that  union  figures  for 
newspaper  partial  employment  and  un¬ 
employment  contain  a  large  number  of 
members  from  the  book  and  job  in¬ 
dustry,  many  of  whom,  are  incompetent 
for  newspaper  work. 

“Also  the  union  report  is  based  upon 
total  membership  of  the  local  unions 
supplying  data,”  continues  the  brief.  “It 
fails  to  deduct  from  the  figure  on  ‘Par¬ 
tially  employed’  and  ‘wholly  unem¬ 
ployed’  members,  those  who  because  of 
incompetency  or  age  are  not  qualified 
to  hold  regular  situations.” 

.As  an  indication  of  the  “punishment” 
taken  by  daily  newspapers  during  the 
current  depression  in  loss  of  business 
volume  the  brief  contains  the  1933  ad¬ 
vertising  volume  for  newspapers  in  23 
leading  citie®  as  renorted  in  the  Editor 
&  Publisher  Year  Book.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  the  brief  comments  in  part  as 
follows : 

“It  will  be  noted  that  the  newspaper 
advertising  volume  index  for  1933,  with 
1926  equaling  100  was  but  57.9%  of 
1926  volume  while  newspaper  employ¬ 
ment  was  99,1%  of  1926.” 

The  brief  also  shows  that  newspapers 
and  periodicals  rank  at  the  top  of  the 
list  of  average  hourly  %yage  earn¬ 
ings  in  respective  industries  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  National  Industrial  Con¬ 
ference  Board  for  December,  1933,  with 
average  hours  per  week  equaling  37.5 
and  average  earnings  per  hour  80.6 
cents. 

Mr.  Kelly  presented  figures  to  show 
what  would  happen  were  a  30-hour 
week  at  present  weekly  wage  rates  leg¬ 
islated  upon  the  newspaper  industry. 

He  commented  further: 

“Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  act 
contemplates  an  impossible  objective, 
all  things  considered,  there  is  the  fur¬ 
ther  fact  that  it  would  place  an  unfair 
penalty  upon  employers  who,  through¬ 
out  the  depression,  maintained  the  high¬ 
est  level  of  compensation  and  employ¬ 
ment  for  their  workers. 

“The  act  would  inevitably  result  in 
decreased  employment  in  the  newspaper 
publishing  industry  and  hardship  gen¬ 
erally  upon  the  public.  Many  newspa¬ 
pers  would  be  forced  out  of  business 
and  others  would  of  necessity  reduce 
the  number  of  editions  and  size  of  the 
paper,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  man-hours  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  industry  and  out  through 
the  various  channels  of  raw  products.” 

In  requesting  a  bill  of  particulars, 
Mr.  Kelly  sets  up  nine  leading  questions 
relative  to  the  status  of  present  pro¬ 
cedure  regarding  existing  contracts  and 
agreements  if  the  30-hour  bill  is  passed. 

Summarizing  his  statements,  Mr. 
Kelly  declares  that  inflexible  provisions 
of  the  bill  as  drafted  would  increase 
the  basic  labor  cost  of  daily  newspapers 
more  than  50  per  cent,  and  in  mechan- 
{Coittinued  on  page  37) 
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HEARINGS  ON  COMMUNICATIONS  BILL 
MARCH  9;  SCHALL  KEEPS  UP  FIGHT 

Minnesota  Senator  Insists  New  Ccmtrol  Measure  Would  Mean  Cen¬ 
sorship-Former  Senator  Reed  of  Missouri  Also  Gives 
Warning,  Citing  Radio  Example 

By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 
Waahinffton  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Washington,  March  7 — While  United 
States  Senator  Thomas  D.  Schall  of 
Minnesota,  continued  his  one-man  fight 
against  the  administration  program  for 
regulation,  under  a  single  head,  of  all 
means  of  communication,  plans  went 
forward  this  week  for  hearings  on  the 
Senate  Bill,  to  begin  March  9. 

The  Senate  bill,  sponsored  by  Senator 
Clarence  Dill,  will  be  heard  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  Commerce.  Hear¬ 
ings  on  the  House  bill,  which  is  iden¬ 
tical  in  most  respects,  were  scheduled  to 
begin  March  13,  before  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce,  of  which  Congressman  Sam 
Rayburn,  author  of  the  House  bill,  is 
chairman,  but  they  were  “indefinitely 
postponed” — presumably  because  this 
committee  is  still  considering  the  Secu¬ 
rities  Act. 

Senate  hearings  are  exjiected  to  last 
about  one  week.  Although  Senator 
Schall  is  not  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge,  it  is  expected  that  he 
will  take  a  large  part  in  the  discussion, 
possibly  before  the  committee,  but  in 
all  events  on  the  floor  when  the  meas¬ 
ure  is  reported  out  for  action. 

The  bills,  embodying  recommenda¬ 
tions  sent  from  the  White  House,  pro¬ 
pose  creation  of  a  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  which  would  succeed 
to  the  powers  and  duties  now  vested  in 
the  Federal  Radio  Commission  insofar 
as  broadcasting  is  concerned,  and  take 
over  the  control  now  exercised  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  over 
telei^one,  cable  and  telegraphic  com¬ 
munication.  The  new  commission 
would  consist  of  sewn  members,  em¬ 
powered  to  control  service  contracts, 
prescribe  rates  and  permit  consolida¬ 
tions. 

Senator  Schall,  speaking  on  the  day 
the  President’s  request  was  made 
known,  characterized  the  scheme  as  one 
of  press  censorship  which,  he  said, 
would  make  meaningless  the  “freedom 
of  the  press”  section  in  the  newspaper 
codes. 

“With  such  a  system  as  suggested  by 
the  President  not  one  word  of  tlie  skull¬ 
duggery  committed  in  Washington  could 
reach  the  people  of  the  United  States,” 
he  protest^. 

Still  proceeding  on  the  premise  that 
strict  censorship  is  the  White  House 
aim.  Senator  Schall  issued  a  series  of 
daily  statements  during  the  week,  liken¬ 
ing  the  program  to  the  schemes  of  press 
control  established  by  Hitler,  Mussolini 
and  Stalin. 

“These  moves,”  he  declared,  “have  a 
sinister  significance  at  this  time — just 
before  the  congressional  primaries  that 
are  to  usher  in  the  full  congressional 
elections.  If  the  press  control  program 
is  consummated,  there  is  no  use  to  hold 
any  election.  An  election  under  a 
press-dominated  regime  here  will  be  as 
meaningless  as  under  Mussolini,  Hitler, 
Stalin,  or  any  other  dictatorship.” 

Further,  he  stated:  “I  fear  that  the 
Senate  bill  to  provide  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  interstate  and  foreign  communi¬ 
cation  by  wire  or  radio,  is  in  harmony 
with  the  purpose  to  centralize  authority 
for  control  of  all  press  dispatches,  all 
press  associations,  all  transmissions  of 
news,  and  create  another  federal  bureau 
to  place  all  interstate  communication 
under  the  censorship  and  secrecy  ban 
of  a  federal  autocracy.” 


GtI.  Frank  Knox,  Chicago  Daily 
News  publisher,  referred  to  the  recent 
statement  of  Senator  Schall  that  a  fed¬ 
eral  communications  commission  would 
inflict  censorship  on  the  press  as  “a  real 
public  service.”  He  thanked  the  senator 
for  “directing  public  attention  to  the 
latest  manifestation  in  Washington  of 
a  desire  to  control  the  sources  of  pub¬ 
lic  information. 


“'riie  bureaucratic  federal  control  of 
all  means  of  communications,”  said  Col. 
Knox,  "can  readily  be  converted  into 
an  efficient  machine  for  censorship  over 
night.  That  the  desire  exists  to  exer¬ 
cise  such  a  censorship  can  no  longer  be 
doubted.  It  has  shown  itself  in  a  dozen 
different  directions. 

"It  was  only  through  the  insistence 
of  the  newspaiiers  that  a  complete 
freedom  of  the  press  was  maintained 
in  the  formulation  of  a  newspaper  code. 
If  this  new  danger  is  to  be  averted,  it 
will  only  be  because  the  newspapers 
militantly  oppose  these  latest  plans  of 
the  power-hungry  bureaucrats  in  Wash¬ 
ington  lor  complete  domination  under 
a  centralized  federal  bureaucracy. 

"I  have  no  fear  that  the  proposed 
censorship  can  be  established  because  I 
do  not  believe  that  an  aroused  public 
opinion  will  permit  resort  to  precisely 
the  methods  employed  by  dictators  in 
Europe  to  establish  and  maintain  their 
supremacy.  I  utterly  refuse  to  lielieve 
that  fascism  of  this  type  is  possible  in 
.'\merica.” 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  in  an  editorial 
on  federal  control  of  communications, 
raised  the  following  question; 

“Is  control  of  communications  de¬ 
sirable,  apart  from  the  consideration  of 
smashing  private  enterprise,  for  the 
special  purpose  of  controlling  their 
uses  in  the  interchange  of  news  and 
opinion  ?” 

The  Rockford  (Ill.)  Register-Repub¬ 
lic  said  editorially: 

“The  latest  manifestation  of  a  desire 
to  control  the  sources  of  public  infor¬ 
mation  cannot  be  regarded  as  incidental 
or  uninspired  in  light  of  the  widespread 
attention  attracted  by  the  fight  for  the 
freedom  of  the  press  which  has  just 
been  concluded.  That  desire  to  exercise 
censorship  actually  exists  can  hardly  be 
doubted  longer. 

“The  nation  may  not  realize  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  such  a  move  now,  but  it 
would  be  quick  in  feeling  the  effects  of 
a  bureaucratic  federal  control  over  all 
means  of  communication  if  it  were  sud¬ 
denly  to  close  to  public  view  the  opera¬ 
tions  and  deliberations  of  our  govern¬ 
ment  in  Washington.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  St.  ,Louis 
Star-Times,  under  the  heading  “Senator 
Schall’s  Latest  Bugaboo,”  said; 

“Doesn’t  it  occur  to  Senator  Schall 
that  if  such  a  censorship  were  estab¬ 
lished,  the  criticism  it  was  designed  to 
suppress  would  be  multiplied  a  thou¬ 
sand-fold,  with  political  reprisals  that 
would  sweep  those  responsible  for  it 
out  of  office?  It  is  possible  for  any 
government,  with  the  aid  of  majority 
opinion,  to  cut  down  the  communica¬ 
tions  privileges  of  small,  unpopular  mi- 
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March  11 — Arizona  Press  Club,  an- 
naal  meeting  and  frolic,  Phoenix. 

March  13-14 — Central  States  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers*  Assn.,  spring  con¬ 
vention,  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago, 

March  16-17 — Ilhnois  Press  Assn., 
annual  meeting,  Peoria. 


norities.  That  has  been  done  with  the 
Communists.  But  a  general  censorship 
of  communications  is  possible  only  to 
a  government  maintaining  itself  in 
power  through  the  use  of  military- 
force,  and  such  a  government  needs 
neither  commissions  nor  laws  to  enable 
it  to  act.” 


Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  March  6 — Ex¬ 
tended  federal  control  of  communica¬ 
tion  lines,  as  has  been  proposed  to  Con¬ 
gress  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt,  would  enable  the  administration 
to  “largely  influence  and  circumscribe 
dis.semination  of  news,”  former  U.  S. 
Senator  James  A.  Reed  of  Missouri 
warned  here  Tuesday. 

Reed,  who  sought  the  Democratic 
presidential  nomination  in  1928,  cited 
government  control  of  radio  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  danger  to  the  press  lurking 
in  control  of  telegraph  and  telephone 
lines. 

"Radio  is  government  controlled,  and 
the  radio  is  employed  many  hours  each 
week  in  disseminating  arguments  in 
favor  of  what  the  government  is  do¬ 
ing,”  Reed  asserted.  “I  have  no  knowl¬ 
edge  as  to  whether  this  propaganda  is 
paid  for  or  not,  but  if  anyone  would 
want  to  present  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  and  were  to  undertake  to  get 
as  many  hours  for  his  side  as  are  be¬ 
ing  used  by  government  agencies,  the 
bill  would  speedily  run  into  millions 
of  dollars. 

“The  result  is  that  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  are  in  the  position  of  a  jury  which 
hears  only  the  attorney  for  the  plain¬ 
tiff.  I  do  not  say  that  any  misuse  has 
been  made,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
it  could  occur.  There  is  nothing  so 
important  in  a  democracy  as  free  and 
fair  dissemination  of  information.  The 
telegraph,  telephone  and  radio  have  be¬ 
come  almost  as  important  as  the  press 
itself.”  _ 

INSURANCE  CAMPAIGN  SOON 

Five  hundred  newspapers  in  250  cities 
are  to  be  used  in  the  national  advertis¬ 
ing  for  Financial  Independence  Week, 
March  19-24,  sponsored  by  the  Life 
.Agency  Officers  .\ssociation  and  the 
National  .Association  of  Life  Under¬ 
writers.  The  advertising  is  placed  by 
Richardson,  Alley  &  Richards  Company, 
New  York.  In  many  cities  local  in¬ 
surance  groups  are  expected  to  place 
advertising  tying  up  with  the  national 
campaign. 

PAY  CUT  RESTORED 

Tlie  Providence  (R.  1.)  Journal  and 
Evening  Bulletin  this  week  notified  all 
employes  that  pay  rates  prevailing  prior 
to  March  6,  1933,  had  been  restored 
as  of  March  4,  1934.  This  means  res¬ 
toration  of  a  10  per  cent  pay  reduction. 


SIROVICH  PRESENTS 
BILL  TO  HOUSE 


Would  Strengthen  Present  Powers  of 

Trade  Commission  and  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  Curb¬ 
ing  False  Claims 

By  George  H.  Manning 
IV ashington  Correspondent, 
Editor  &  Publisher 

Washington,  March  7 — Defending 
reputable  and  conscientious  newspaper 
publishers  who  decline  advertisements 
which  include  misrepresentations,  but 
condemning  “unscrupulous  advertisers 
and  publishers  who  stiff  print  any  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  for  which  payment  is 
made  to  them,”  Congressman  William 
1.  Sirovich,  New  York,  presented  his 
substitute  for  the  existing  food  and 
drug  act  to  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  this  week. 

The  Sirovich  Biff  brings  cosmetics 
within  its  terms  and  seeks  to  curb  false 
advertising,  as  do  the  four  other  meas¬ 
ures  on  this  subject  now  before  Con¬ 
gress.  It  declares  the  dissemination  in 
II  ny  manner  or  by  any  means,  of  false 
or  fraudulent  claim  or  assertion  as  to 
t!ie  physiological  use,  effect  or  action  on 
the  average  human  system  of  any  article 
of  food,  non-alcoholic  or  non-intoxicat¬ 
ing  beverage,  drugs  or  cosmetics,  to  be 
an  unfair  trade  practice  and  gives  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  power  to 
stop  it. 

Repeated  violation  would  subject  the 
offender  to  fine  or  imprisonment.  The 
biff  provides  this  reservation,  however; 

“This  order  shall  thereon  become  im¬ 
mediately  effective,  except  as  to  com¬ 
munications  the  copy  for  which  has 
been  set  up  and  made  ready  in  the 
forms  of  a  newspaper,  magazine,  or 
periodical  and  cannot  be  removed  there¬ 
from  before  going  to  press,  or  which 
communications  have  already  gone  to 
press.  .  .  .”. 

Discussing  the  advertising  section  of 
his  biff  before  the  House,  Congressman 
Sirovich  declared,  in  part: 

"Every  reputable  advertiser  and  pub¬ 
lisher  need  fear  no  law  designed  to 
prevent  false,  misleading,  or  fraudu¬ 
lent  advertising,  since  they  do  not  use 
nor  publish  such  form  of  advertising. 
It  is  the  unscrupulous  and  disreputable 
advertisers  and  publishers  who  must  be 
restrained  and  punished  for  their  use 
and  abuse  of  a  noble  profession  and 
institution,  the  daily,  weekly,  and 
periodical  press,  to  forward  their  ne¬ 
farious  projects  to  make  profits  from 
advertising  worthless  and  dangerous 
medical  products  and  for  helping, 
through  advertisement  to  dispose  of 
fwKl  unfit  for  human  consumption. 

"The  present  cooperation  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  with  the  Food 
and  Drug  .Administration,  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  unfair  trade  practices  as 
they  apply  to  the  advertising  in  a  false, 
misleading,  or  fraudulent  manner  of 
f(KKls,  drugs,  cosmetics,  and  non-alco¬ 
holic  and  non-intoxicating  beverages,  is 
made  more  powerful  by  my  food  and 
drug  biff.  No  powers  in  the  present 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  are  dis¬ 
turbed  by  my  biff.  Indeed,  their  com¬ 
mendable  work  is  fortified,  enhanced, 
and  strengthened.” 


KIDNAP  HEARING  DELAYED 

Felony  Court  Judge  Frank  M.  Pad- 
den,  at  the  request  of  the  state,  this 
week  continued  until  April  17  the  hear¬ 
ing  of  James  Lacy,  28,  charged  with  the 
attempted  kidnaping  on  Feb.  21,  of  E. 
P.  Adler,  Davenport  (la.)  Times  pub¬ 
lisher  and  president  of  the  Lee  Syndi¬ 
cate  Newspapers.  Lacy’s  bond  was  set 
at  $25,000.  Unable  to  supply  it,  he 
was  returned  to  the  county  jail.  As¬ 
sistant  State’s  Attorney  John  Phillips 
explained  an  investigation  to  determine 
if  others  were  involved  in  the  plot  had 
not  yet  been  completed. 


TOLEDO  TIMES  CUTS  PRICE 

The  Toledo  Morning  Times  last  week 
reduced  the  price  of  the  home-delivered 
morning  and  Sunday  paper  from  25  to 
20  cents  a  week. 
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125  STATIONS  USING  NEWS  REPORT 

Despite  Competition  Press-Radio  Bureau  Gets  Off  to  Good  Start — Competitive  Group  Has 

21  Stations,  Mostly  in  California  and  Massachusetts 


Despite  allegedly  active  competi¬ 
tion  of  an  “outlaw”  news-gathering 
organization  for  radio  stations  and  the 
details  of  "getting  started,”  the  Press- 
Radio  Bureau  of  the  Publishers’  Na¬ 
tional  Radio  Committee,  after  a  week’s 
operation,  is  gaining  momentum,  reports 
to  Editor  &  Publisher  indicate. 

The  Bureau  culls  news  from  the 
Associated  Press,  United  Press  and  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  reports,  and 
furnishes  material  to  stations  for  two 
daily  five-minute  broadcasts,  one  in  the 
morning  and  the  other  in  the  evening, 
and  furnishes  brief  bulletins  of  “tran¬ 
scendent”  importance.  The  system  was 
devised  to  end  the  difficulties  existing 
between  broadcasters  and  the  press. 

Approximately  125  stations  were  us¬ 
ing  the  daily  reports  late  this  week. 
Editor  &  Publisher  was  told.  James 
\V.  Barrett  is  editor  of  the  bureau, 
which  is  located  at  551  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

E.  H.  Harris,  Richmond  (Ind.)  Pal¬ 
ladium-Item,  chairman  of  the  Publishers 
National  Radio  Committee,  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  this  week  that  reports  he 
had  received  indicated  that  the  plan 
was  functioning  “smoothly  and  effec¬ 
tively.”  “The  plan  is  going  to  be  a 
success,”  he  said,  “but  naturally  it  may 
take  a  few  months  to  work  out  all  the 
details  so  that  the  final  program  will 
be  satisfactory  to  the  newspapers,  the 
national  news  gathering  organizations 
and  the  radio  stations.” 

Mr.  Harris  alluded  to  the  “bootleg” 
efforts  of  collecting  news  for  the  radio, 
and  said  that  newspapers  would  never 
support  stations  using  such  a  service. 
His  statement  follows: 

“Reports  received  from  all  states  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  radio-press  program  for 
the  broadcasting  of  news  which  was 
put  into  operation  March  1  is  function¬ 
ing  smoothly  and  effectively. 

‘■'rhe  committee  contemplated  consid- 
able  difficulty  owing  to  the  complicated 
problems  which  confronted  its  task  of 
finding  a  solution  for  the  chaos  that 
previously  characterized  the  promiscu¬ 
ous  broadcasting  of  news.  Fortunately 
these  difficulties  are  rapidly  disappear¬ 
ing.  To  succeed,  any  plan  would  neces¬ 
sarily  have  to  be  fair  to  the  news¬ 
papers,  the  national  news  gathering  or¬ 
ganizations  and  the  broadcasters,  which 
would  naturally  bring  many  involved 
problems. 

“The  plan  is  based  upon  two  funda¬ 
mental  principles  essential  to  the  news- 


plan  is  a  constructive  movement  f  t  the 
attainment  of  a  public  service  which 
will  not  damage  any  of  the  co-operating 
groups,  but  will  be  beneficial  to  all. 

“Other  countries  have  experienced 
difficulties  in  solving  the  problem  of 
news  broadcasting,  but  I  believe  the  sys¬ 
tem  now  in  use  in  the  United  States  is 
superior  to  programs  in  operation  in  the 
foreign  countries.  We  are  delighted 
with  the  successful  operation  of  the  bu¬ 
reau  and  the  support  received  from 
radio  stations.” 

The  first  week’s  operation  of  the 
Press-Radio  Bureau  indicated  that  the 
interpretation  of  the  word  “transcen¬ 
dental”  is  going  to  be  liberal.  During 
the  week  bulletins  on  the  following 
stories  were  flashed  to  radio  stations  as 
coming  under  this  news  classification: 

(1)  The  outcome  of  the  Carnera- 
Loughran  prize  fight  in  Miami. 

(2)  The  escape  of  Dillinger. 

(3)  The  conviction  of  Mrs.  .Alice 
M’ynecoop,  and 

(4)  The  crashing  of  a  passenger 
plane  in  Petersberg,  Ill. 

In  the  case  of  the  last  the  30-word 
limit  on  “transcendental”  news  was  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  order  that  the  list  of  the  dead 
might  be  given  radio  stations. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  President’s 
latest  decision  on  airmail  contracts  was 
not  considered  of  “transcendental”  im¬ 
portance  because  the  action  had  been 
expected  for  some  time. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  bu¬ 
reau  met  in  New  York  March  7  to  re¬ 
view  the  operation  of  the  bureau.  At¬ 
tending  the  meeting  were  Hugh  Baillie. 
United  Press ;  W.  F.  Brooks,  Associated 
Press;  J.  V.  Connolly,  International 
News  Service:  J.  D.  Gortatowski,  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service;  J.  H.  Furay, 
United  Press ;  Paul  White,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System;  Frank  Mason, 
National  Broadcasting  Company,  and 
Edwin  S.  Friendly,  Neiv  York  Sun, 
chairman  of  the  committee.  No  state¬ 
ment  was  issued  following  the  meeting. 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  March  6 — ^^What  may  or 
may  not  be  a  new  serious  menace  to 
the  recently  established  press-radio 
agreement  had  its  inception  here  yes¬ 
terday  at  a  meeting  behind  closed  doors 
at  the  Hotel  LaSalle,  where  representa¬ 
tives  of  35  independent  radio  stations 
from  coast  to  coast  met  to  organize 
the  Radio  News  Association. 


Although  newspaper  reporters  were 
not  permitted  to  attend  the  meeting, 
Editor  &  Pubusher  talked  with  two 
of  the  principal  organizers  of  the  Radio 
News  Bureau,  sponsored  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  in  an  effort  to  learn  the  scope 
of  the  new  radio  news  broadcasting 
service.  It  is  understood  that  the  group 
met  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
panding  and  perfecting  its  new  service 
to  broadcasters  who  are  outside  the 
agreement  recently  signed  by  the  na¬ 
tional  radio  chains,  the  press  associa¬ 
tions  and  newspaper  publishers. 

According  to  information  given  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  by  Stanley  L. 
Hubbard,  KSTP,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and 
Guy  Earl,  KNX,  ^  Los  Angeles,  the 
Radio  News  Association  is  now  func¬ 
tioning  through  a  series  of  news  bu¬ 
reaus  in  principal  cities  from  coast  to 
coast  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  several  months  ago  and  discon¬ 
tinued  under  the  new  program.  Not 
only  has  this  new  association,  which 
only  began  operations  March  1.  per¬ 
fected  its  news  gathering  and  broad¬ 
casting  facilities  from  coast  to  coast, 
but  it  also  has  “correspondents”  in 
Russia,  England.  France,  Germany  and 
Italy  and  is  affiliating  with  various  for¬ 
eign  radio  stations  in  these  countries, 
according  to  Mr.  Hubbard. 

Present  sponsors  of  the  Radio  News 
Bureau  are  Mr.  Hubbard,  KSTP ;  Mr. 
Earl,  KNX ;  Earl  Anthony,  KFI,  Los 
Angeles,  and  John  Shepard,  head  of  the 
Yankee  network  with  nine  radio  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  principal  cities  of  New 
England.  These  men  are  the  organ¬ 
izers  of  the  bureau  and  as  near  as  it 
could  be  determined  were  the  principal 
representatives  at  yesterday’s  meeting, 
although  they  claim  35  stations  were 
represented  at  the  session.  Editor  & 
Publisher  was  not  able  to  learn  the 
names  of  the  other  stations  represented. 

Beginning  tomorrow,  they  claim  to 
have  24-hour  coverage  by  full-time  bu¬ 
reau  news  gathering  corps  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  cities:  New  York,  Chicago, 
Washington,  Boston.  St.  Paul  and  Los 
-Angeles.  Regional  bureaus  are  also  be¬ 
ing  organized  to  redistribute  the  news 
bulletins,  averaging  40  to  60  words 
each,  to  radio  stations  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country. 

Although  the  newly-organized  bu¬ 
reaus  are  said  to  have  coast-to-coast 
hookup  by  means  of  highspeed  teletype 


printers,  Mr.  Hubbard  was  unable  to 
explain  whether  they  were  operating  on 
a  timed  or  leased  wire  service  plan, 
neither  would  he  give  the  names  of  all 
of  the  bureau  managers,  asserting  that 
should  their  names  become  known  they 
would  immediately  be  “blacklisted”  by 
working  newspapermen.  It  is  under¬ 
stood,  however,  that  Ray  Black,  former 
member  of  the  Chicago  United  Press 
bureau,  is  manager  of  the  local  radio 
news  bureau  and  Hubert  Moore  is  in 
charge  of  the  New  York  bureau. 
Richard  D.  Grant,  editor  of  the  Yankee 
network  service,  is  in  charge  of  the 
Boston  bureau.  The  association  is  also 
arranging  with  both  former  and  active 
newspapermen  throughout  the  country 
to  serve  as  “correspondents”  to  be  paid 
on  a  per  story  basis,  Mr.  Hubbard  said. 
He  claimed  the  sponsors  of  this  move¬ 
ment  have  already  spent  over  S50,(}(X)  in 
establishing  “key”  bureaus. 

It  is  understood  the  association  is 
hiring  former  CBS  news  gatherers  and 
correspondents  wherever  possible. 

While  a  permanent  organization  is 
yet  to  be  set  up,  the  group  decided  here 
yesterday  to  offer  the  news  service  to 
radio  stations  for  use  as  a  sustaining 
or  commerically-sponsored  program 
either  on  a  cooperative  basis,  with  the 
station  sharing  the  proportionate  costs, 
which  are  yet  to  be  determined,  or  on 
a  weekly  contract  fee  basis. 

It  was  also  decided,  Mr.  Hubbard 
stated,  that  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
the  news  bulletins  will  not  be  made 
available  to  either  daily  or  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  Newspaper-owned  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  however,  may  obtain  the  service 
for  broadcast  purposes  only,  he  said. 

Hubbard  declared  that  bureau  news 
gatlierers  have  been  definitely  instructed 
not  to  “lift”  news  stories  from  the 
newspapers  under  penalty  of  being  fired. 
He  admitted,  however,  that  only  “head¬ 
line”  news  was  desired  for  bulletin  use. 
News  will  be  sent  in  short,  terse  bul¬ 
letins  of  40  to  60  words,  with  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  go  into  details,  he  said.  News 
is  now  being  sent  as  quickly  as  it  is 
obtained,  permitting  the  stations  to  use 
the  bulletins  at  whatever  broadcasting 
periods  they  desire. 

“We  think  the  American  public  is 
entitled  to  spot  news  as  quickly  as  it 
can  be  given  out  in  an  authentic  man¬ 
ner,”  explained  Mr.  Earl  of  KNX,  Los 
-Angeles.  “The  public  wants  its  news 
fresh  and  not  old  stuff  like  that  put  out 


paper  industry,  namely  (1)  restrictions 
upon  the  amount  of  news  broadcast  and 
regulation  of  the  time  schedule  of  the 
bulletins,  and  (2)  the  elimination  of 
commercialism  of  the  bulletins.  The 
newspaper-owned  stations,  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  and  many  indepen¬ 
dent  radio  stations  are  co-operating 
in  making  the  plan  a  success. 

“With  the  exception  of  parts  of  the 
state  of  California  and  parts  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  the  plan  is  fully  meeting  the 
expectations  of  the  committee.  In 
these  two  states  a  few  independent  radio 
stations  have  attempted  to  defeat  the 
newspaper  program  by  threatening  to 
organize  a  rival  outlaw  radio  news  ser¬ 
vice.  The  newspapers  are  co-operating 
with  those  radio  stations  which  are  sup¬ 
porting  the  radio  press  bureau,  and  the 
newspapers  will  not  co-operate  with 
radio  stations  which  use  a  bootleg  news 
service.  The  newspapers  are  a  unit  or¬ 
ganized  to  see  that  their  property  rights 
in  news  are  rigidly  protected.  There 
will  be  no  vacillating  attitude  toward 
any  radio  station  which  does  not  co¬ 
operate  with  the  plan  of  the  Publishers’ 
National  Radio  Committee. 

“The  plan  is  going  to  succeed,  but 
naturally  it  will  take  time  to  work  out 
alj  the  details  so  that  the  final  program 
will  be  satisfactory  to  the  newspapers, 
the  national  news  gathering  organiza¬ 
tions  and  the  radio  stations.  The  whole 


AD  SPONSORS  FOR  NEWS  ON  COAST 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Los  Angeles  March  3 — An  Editor 
&  Publisher  representative  was  told  by 
Guy  C.  Earl,  Jr.,  owner  of  KNX,  that 
the  independent  Radio  News  Service 
started  operations  with  21  stations  from 
coast  to  coast.  Approximately  half  of 
the  stations  arc  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Earl,  co-publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Express  until  its  sale  to  the  Evening 
Herald  a  few  years  ago,  admitted  the 
service  was  organized  to  avoid  re¬ 
strictions  placed  on  news  broadcasts  by 
the  pact  between  the  publishers  and  the 
radio  chains.  He  left  later  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  midwest  broadcasters  in 
the  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago,  to  discuss 
expansion  of  the  news  service. 

As  yet  not  fully  organized,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  movers  in  getting  the  service  under 
way  were  named  by  Earl  as  Carl 
Haverlin,  commercial  manager  of  KFI- 
KECA,  Stanley  Hubbard  of  KSTP,  St. 
Paul,  and  John  Shepard,  III,  of  the 
Yankee  network.  New  England. 
Bureaus,  at  present  operated  by  the 
Raido  News  Dispatch,  Inc.,  and  in  some 
cases  using  the  organization  of  the 
abandoned  Columbia  News  Bureau,  but 
having  no  connection  with  the  Columbia 
chain,  have  been  opened  in  New  York, 
Washington  and  Chicago,  Earl  said. 


Two  men  are  working  out  of  each  of 
the  first  two  bureaus,  he  said,  and  one 
in  Chicago.  In  addition  he  asserted 
that  a  London  bureau  of  two  men  is 
providing  cable  news. 

Four  reports  a  day  are  put  out  by 
each  of  the  eastern  bureaus,  the  first 
reaching  the  Pacific  Coast  at  8  a.  m. 
and  the  last  at  8  p.  m.  In  addition 
Pacific  Coast  stations  taking  the  service 
exchange  a  report  at  3:30  each  after¬ 
noon.  The  first  day’s  report  numbered 
2,700  words,  E^rl  said,  as  compared 
with  the  approximately  600-word  re¬ 
port  of  the  Press  Radio  Bureau. 

It  was  learned  that  three  Los  An¬ 
geles  stations,  KFI,  KNX  and  KGF 
are  taking  the  renort,  as  well  as  three 
San  Francisco  stations,  two  in  Portland, 
and  two  in  Seattle.  The  organization 
also  is  feeding  KSTP  in  St.  Paul,  and 
the  Yankee  Network  in  New  England, 
Earl  declared. 

No  restrictions  are  imposed  on  the 
use  of  the  news  by  the  individual  sta¬ 
tions.  Earl  said  he  believed  most  of 
them  were  used  as  sponsored  programs, 
one  of  these  being  the  15-minute  nightly 
period  broadcast  over  a  coast  net¬ 
work  by  Sam  Hayes  as  the  “Rich¬ 
field  Reporter,”  sponsored  by  an  oil 
company. 


by  the  Press-Radio  Bureau  under  the 
new  limit  of  two  five-minute  broad¬ 
casts  each  day.  The  public  demands  its 
news  quickly  ••nd  the  radio  furnishes 
the  fastest  medium.” 

“We  are  not  endeavoring  to  compete 
with  the  press  associations,  or  the  news¬ 
papers  as  conveyors  of  complete  news 
stories,”  said  Earl.  “We  are  only  in¬ 
terested  in  top  stories  and  will  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  give  detailed  coverage.” 

Mr.  Earl  emphasized  that  it  was  the 
consensus  of  those  present  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  that  radio  stations  have  the  right  to 
do  what  they  want  with  the  news  they 
buy  through  the  Radio  News  Bureau, 
indicating  they  may  use  the  bulletins 
either  as  sustaining  or  sponsored  pro¬ 
grams.  He  declar^,  however,  the  pro¬ 
ject  was  not  primarily  a  commercial 
venture  in  news  gathering,  but  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  give  the  public  “fresh  news. 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Boston,  March  7 — The  first  week’s 
experiment  of  the  Yankee  net  work  in 
furnishing  a  news  service  to  its  listeners 
through  its  Boston  and  affiliated  sta¬ 
tions  throughout  New  England  is 
viewed  with  varying  opinions. 

The  consensus  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  is  that  it  cannot  continue  suc¬ 
cessful  for  the  reason  that  there  are 
not  enough  interesting  news  breaks  to 
(^Continued  on  page  38) 
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SMALL  PAPERS  SET  UP  MACHINERY  TO 
ADMINISTER  CODE 

State  Press  Associations  Reorganized  by  N.E.A.  in  Formulating 
Authority — Joint  Administrative  Committee  Composed 
of  Nine  Members 


^Special  to  Loitus  &  Publisheb) 

HICAGO,  March  5 — Administrative 
machinery  ior  Divisions  A-2  and 
A-5  of  the  grapliic  arts  code,  relating 
to  the  non-metropolitan  publishing  and 
printing  industry  and  the  small  daily 
newspapers  respectively,  was  set  into 
motion  this  week  following  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  national  code  authorities  of 
the  two  divisiwis  here  last  Saturday. 

Details  of  the  regional  administrative 
procedure,  including  initial  costs,  will 
be  sent  to  the  various  eligible,  acting  re¬ 
gional  administrative  agencies  by  the 
National  tditorial  Association  later  this 
week.  Thirty-nine  state  press  associa¬ 
tions  have  been  recognized  by  the  joint 
national  code  authority,  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  N.E.A.  Lioard  of 
directors  and  the  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  Managers,  Inc.,  as  “eligible,  acting 
administrative  agencies.”  In  other 
states,  representative  organizations  will 
be  formed  to  qualify  and  act  as  code 
authorities  in  such  regions,  or  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  organizations  will  make  such 
changes  as  necessary  to  qualify  them 
for  such  duty. 

In  explaining  the  preparatory  steps 
entailed  in  setting  up  local  and  regional 
administration  ol  the  graphic  arts  code 
in  the  publisher-printer  and  small  daily 
divisions,  Harry  B.  Rutledge,  N.E.A. 
executive  secretary  and  secretary  of  the 
joint  administrative  committee,  stated : 

“We  have  recognized  the  state  or¬ 
ganizations  which  cooperated  with  the 
N.E.A.  in  the  preparation  and  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  code  as  eligible  acting  ad¬ 
ministrative  agencies  which,  in  turn,  are 
to  set  up  joint  regional  code  authorities 
for  Divisions  A-2  and  A-5.  The  re¬ 
gional  code  authorities  will  become  per¬ 
manent  upon  fulfillment  of  certain 
qualifications  and  regulations.” 

The  joint  administrative  committee  of 
Divisions  A-2  and  A-5  is  composed  of 
nine  members.  Its  membership  consists 
of  the  following: 

Walter  D.  Allen,  Brookline  (Mass.) 
Chronicle,  N.E.A.  president,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  national  code  authority;  Ken¬ 
neth  F.  Baldridge,  Bloomfield  (la.) 
Democrat,  N.E.A.  vice-president,  and 
vice-chairman  of  code  authority;  and 
Robert  H.  Pritchard,  IVes/on  (W.  Va.) 
Democrat,  representing  weekly  news¬ 
paper  establishments. 

L.  S.  Hill,  Des  Moines,  la.;-  J.  B. 
Redfield,  Omaha,  Neb.;  representing 
commercial  printing  establishments. 

Allen  E.  McCrowan,  Minnesota  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  representing  field 
managers. 

L.  M.  Nichols,  Bristow  (Okla.)  Rec¬ 
ord,  chairman  of  Division  A-5;  Keen 
Johnson,  Richmond  (Ky.)  Register,  and 
R.  C.  Stitser,  Winnemucca  (Nev.) 
Humboldt  Star,  representing  small 
daily  newspapers. 

W.  W.  Loomis,  /.o  Grange  (Ill.) 
Citiaen,  was  appoint^  treasurer  of  the 
joint  administrative  committee  and  Mr. 
Rutledge,  secretary.  The  principal  of¬ 
fice  of  the  code  authority  is  to  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  N.E.A.  executive  head¬ 
quarters,  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago. 

The  joint  committee  as  named  is  in 
charge  of  the  administration  of  the 
graphic  arts  code  as  it  relates  to  Di¬ 
visions  A-2  and  A-5.  The  administra¬ 
tion  committee  nominated  the  following 
representatives  and  alternates  to  the 
National  Compliance  Board: 

Chairman  Allen,  Vice-Chairman  Bal¬ 
dridge,  Mr.  Pritchard  and  Clarence  J. 
Brown,  Blanchester,  O.,  from  Division 
.■^-2;  Chairman  Nichols  and  Justus  F. 
Craemer,  Orange  (Cal.)  News,  from 
Division  .^-5.  Alternates  chosen  were 
Howard  W.  Palmer,  Greenwich 
(Conn.)  Press;  Mr.  Loomis,  La  Grange 
Citicen,  and  Mr.  Redfield,  Omaha,  Di¬ 
vision  A-2,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  Richmond 
Register,  and  Mr.  Stitser,  Winnemucca 
Humboldt  Star,  Division  A-5. 


Nominees  to  the  national  graphic  arts 
co-ordinating  committee  were : 

Chairman  Allen,  Division  A-2 ;  Char- 
man  Nichols,  Division  .\-5;  and  Vice- 
Chairman  Baldridge.  Alternates  are 
-Messrs.  Pritchard,  Johnson  and  Red- 
field. 

The  following  were  appointed  chair¬ 
men  of  the  legal  newspaper,  advertising 
newsjiaper  and  commercial  printing  ad¬ 
ministration  divisions  of  the  graphic 
arts  code: 

Edward  A.  Warfield,  Jr.,  Baltimore, 
legal  newspaper ;  Sam  B.  .\nson,  Cleve¬ 
land,  advertising  newspaper ;  and  Clar¬ 
ence  Brown,  Blanchester,  O.,  com¬ 
mercial  printing. 

Co-operating  with  the  joint  adminis¬ 
tration  committee  of  the  publisher- 
printer  and  small  daily  newspaper  di¬ 
visions  are  the  following  committees ; 

Educational :  Clayton  T.  Rand,  Gulf¬ 
port  (-Miss.)  Guide,  chairman;  John  B. 
Long,  California  Newspaper  Publishers 
-Association ;  Charles  W.  Keller,  Mis¬ 
souri  Press  Association;  Gardner 
Campbell,  IV ake field  (Mass.)  Daily 
Item:  Secretary  Rutledge,  Miss  Bea¬ 
trice  Cobb.  North  Carolina;  and  Mark 
I'orkner,  North  Dakota. 

Regional  -Administration :  Secretary 
Rutledge,  chairman;  Clayton  T.  Rand, 
Mississippi;  William  H.  Conrad,  Wis¬ 
consin;  Hampton  Maxey,  Tennessee; 
Fred  W.  Kennedy,  Washington ;  Justus 
F*.  Craemer,  California ;  Grant  L.  Cas¬ 
well,  Iowa;  Lemuel  C.  Hall,  Massachu¬ 
setts  ;  and  Raymond  B.  Howard,  Ohio. 

Finance:  Jay  Shaw,  New  York  Press 
.Association,  chairman ;  W.  W.  Loomis, 
Illinois;  Walter  Crim,  Indiana;  Ame 
G.  Rae,  Oregon;  Ray  Nichols,  Texas; 
Ray  Dyer,  Oklahoma,  and  Karl  Bull, 
Ohio. 

Stabilization :  Howard  W.  Palmer, 
Greenwich  Press,  chairman;  J.  L. 
Napier,  Kansas;  J.  S.  Hubbard,  In¬ 
diana;  A.  E.  Wray,  South  Dakota; 
Bruce  McCoy,  Wisconsin;  H.  P.  Ever¬ 
est,  Washington;  and  J.  B.  Wall, 
Virginia. 

Labor  Compliance:  Joseph  B.  Red¬ 
field,  Omaha,  Neb.,  chairman;  J.  T. 
Norris,  Kentucky;  L.  M.  White,  Mis¬ 
souri  :  -A.  S.  Hardy,  (jeorgia ;  P.  G. 
Stromberg,  Maryland;  Tra^  Mc¬ 
Cracken.  Wyoming;  Louis  H.  Zimmer¬ 
man,  Wisconsin;  John  King,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  and  G.  D.  Cummings,  New 
Hampshire. 

Information  and  Statistics;  Parke  F. 
Keays,  Nebraska,  chairman;  Elton  R. 
Eaton,  Michigan ;  Ralph  T.  Baker,  Kan¬ 
sas  ;  George  Lamade,  Pennsylvania ; 
Frank  Bargen,  Minnesota;  M.  B.  Dar¬ 
nell,  -Alabama;  and  Henry  Dworshak, 
Idaho. 

Fair  Competition :  H.  Z.  Mitchell, 
Bemidji  (Minn.)  Pioneer,  chairman; 
Henry  Woare,  Montana;  Walter  San¬ 
ders,  New  York:  Edwin  A.  Bemis, 
Colorado;  .Alison  Simonton,  Tennessee; 
James  C.  Nance,  Oklahoma;  James  W. 
Weir,  West  Virginia;  Harris  Ellsworth, 
Oregon ;  and  Lee  Weathers,  North 
Carolina. 

These  committees,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  joint  administration  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  two  divisions,  will  make 
the  graphic  arts  code  a  working  agree¬ 
ment  among  the  non-metropolitan  pub¬ 
lishers  and  printers  and  the  small 
dailies  desiring  to  come  under  this  code. 

Details  as  to  administrative  proced¬ 
ure  and  cost  to  individual  printers  and 
publishers  coming  under  this  NRA  code 
will  be  determined  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  sent  to  individual  members 
by  their  regional  code  authorities.  The 
joint  code  authority  for  the  weekly  and 
daily  papers  is  meeting  in  Washington 
this  week  at  the  general  conference  of 
code  authorities.  Provisions  of  the 
graphic  arts  code  as  relate  to  Division 
A-2  are  already  in  effect,  while  the 
small  daily  newspaper  provisions  become 
effective  March  12. 


NEW  CHICAGO  “SHOPPER” 


Minneapolis  Firm  Reported  Backing 
Third  Free  Publication 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  March  7 — A  new  shopping 
news  made  its  initial  appearance  here 
last  week  under  the  name  Chicago 
Shoppers’  Guide,  with  free  distribu¬ 
tion  on  Thursdays  to  500,000  homes 
in  Chicago  and  vicinity.  The  shopping 
news  is  reported  to  be  sponsored  by 
the  Minneapolis  Shopping  News  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Minneapolis 
Shopping  News,  although  no  official 
announcement  has  been  made. 

The  17  advertisers  in  the  first  ten- 
page  issue  included  a  number  of  loop 
stores  and  others  in  various  sections  of 
the  city.  Walgreen’s  Drug  Company 
was  the  heaviest  advertiser,  using  three 
full  pages.  Other  advertisers  were 
Feltman  &  Curme,  Billy  Stone,  Komiss 
Company,  A  &  P  Food  Stores,  Sterling 
Cleaners,  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co., 
Atlas  Radio  Stores,  Cushman’s  Sons, 
Dr.  Ritholz  Optical  Company,  Kinney’s^ 
North  Chicago  Laundry,  Foreman  & 
Clark,  Staus  &  Schram,  Thompson- 
Murrway  Beauty  Shop.  Singer  Sew¬ 
ing  Machine  Company,  and  Bailey’s. 

The  Shoppers’  Guide  is  third  slxip- 
ping  news  venture  here.  The  State 
Street  merchants  are  sponsoring 
Downtown  Shopping  News  published 
twice  weekly,  and  Carol  Shaffer  is  pub¬ 
lishing  Motfenews,  a  tabloid  weekly. 

STORES  HAIL  RECOVERY 


St.  Louis  Retailers  Use  Newspapers 
for  Roosevelt  Anniversary 

Recovery  Celebration  Sales  were  held 
by  the  downtown  stores  of  St.  Louis  on 
March  3  as  a  feature  of  a  city-wide 
celebration  to  mark  the  end  of  the  first 
year  of  the  Roosevelt  administration. 
Large  volume  of  business  was  done. 
The  sales  were  sponsored  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Retailers  of  St.  Louis. 

In  preceding  downtown  sales — this 
was  the  third  in  the  last  year — a  joint 
circular  was  issued  by  the  members  of 
the  association  to  advertise  the  event, 
and  the  expense  was  pro-rated  among 
the  participating  stores.  The  sales  last 
Saturday  were  advertised  through  news¬ 
paper  space,  with  a  small  amount  of 
radio  advertising. 

The  newspapers  co-operated  to  the 
extent  of  using  news  items  on  the  cele¬ 
bration,  and  each  used  a  page  of  adver¬ 
tising  of  an  institutional  nature. 

HEADS  COMPLIANCE  BOARD 


Lee  M.  Nichols,  Bristow,  Okla.,  Elected 
Under  Graphic  Arts  Code 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washington,  March  8 — Lee  M. 
Nichols,  publisher  of  the  Bristow 
(Okla.)  Daily  Record,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  National  Relief  Print¬ 
ing  Compliance  Board  at  the  organiza¬ 
tion  meeting  for  the  newspaper  sections 
of  the  graphic  arts  code. 

The  compliance  board  will  exercise 
appellate  functions  in  administration  of 
the  code-  in  matters  concerning  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers. 

The  following  were  elected  to  the  na¬ 
tional  graphic  arts  co-ordinating  com¬ 
mittee  as  representatives  of  the  news¬ 
paper  groups  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  code:  Walter  D.  Allen,  publisher 
of  the  Brookline  (Mass.)  Chronicle,  and 
president  of  the  NEA;  Kenneth  Bal¬ 
dridge,  publisher  of  the  Bloomfield 
(la.)  Democrat,  and  vice-president  of 
the  NEA ;  and  Mr.  Nichols,  who  will 
combine  this  duty  with  that  of  compli¬ 
ance  board  chairman. 


OZARK  PRESS  TO  MEET 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Springfield,  Mo.,  March  5— The 
Ozark  Press  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  spring  meeting  here  Friday, 
March  16,  at  which  the  results  of  two 
contests — one  for  the  best  front  page 
published  by  a  member’s  paper  and  an¬ 
other  for  the  best  news  story — will  be 
announced.  KWTO,  Springfield  radio 
station,  will  broadcast  a  portion  of  the 
association’s  program.  A  banquet  honor¬ 
ing  the  Ozark  ^itors  is  being  planned 
by  the  dailies  of  Springfield. 


ROOSEVELT  IS  GUEST 
AT  PRESS  DINNER 

President  Attends  White  House  Cor¬ 
respondents’  Assn.  Festivities — 

F.  M.  Stephenson  Inducted 
as  President 


riie  annual  White  House  Correspon¬ 
dents  Association  dinner,  given  in  honor 
of  President  Roosevelt  was  held  at  the 
Willard  Hotel  in  Washington,  March  3. 

The  President,  Vice-president  Garner, 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  many  of¬ 
ficials  gathered  in  the  ballroom  with 
the  correspondents  and  their  friends  for 
tlie  evening  frolic.  The  President,  as 
custom  dictates,  addressed  the  gather¬ 
ing  informally,  and  his  remarks  were 
not  reported, 

A  motion  picture,  predicting  the  re- 
election  of  President  Roosevelt  in  1936 
and  depicting  scenes  of  the  past  year, 
was  presented  by  the  correspondents. 
The  newspaper  men  played  the  parts; 
the  picture  was  directed  by  Arthur  De- 
titta,  and  produced  by  the  Fox  Movie¬ 
tone  News,  by  whom  Mr.  Detitta  is 
employed. 

.\l  Jolson,  John  Charles  Thomas, 
Jimmy  Melton  and  his  revelers,  Frank 
Crunimit,  "Doc  Rockwell”  and  a  dozen 
others  made  up  the  company  which  en¬ 
tertained  the  President  and  the  corre- 
snondents. 

Francis  M.  Stephenson,  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  was  inducted  as  the  new 
president,  Edward  B.  Lockett  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  as  vice-president, 
G.  L.  Tarry  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
as  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  Fred  A. 
Storm  of  United  Press  and  Charles  W. 
B.  Hurd  of  the  New  York  Times  as 
members  of  the  e-xecutive  committee. 

George  E.  Durno  of  the  McClure 
Syndicate,  the  retiring  president,  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  dinner  during  the  first  half 
of  the  program,  and  the  new  president 
presided  the  rest  of  the  evening. 


CLUB  JUBILEE  ENDING 


Roosevelt  Will  Attend  Dinner  of 
National  Press  Club 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  7 — The 
National  Press  Club  will  formally  con¬ 
clude  its  Silver  Jubilee  Saturday  eve¬ 
ning  March  24,  with  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  member-of -honor  guest. 

Raymond  P.  Brandt  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  bureau,  who  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  club  in  1933,  when  the  jubi¬ 
lee  year  began,  will  preside  at  the  ex¬ 
ercises  which  will  conclude  with  a 
banquet.  Oswalde  F.  Schuette,  writer, 
and  for  years  a  member  of  the  club  is 
in  charge  of  the  dinner,  being  assisted 
by  Kirke  L.  Simpson,  of  the  Associated 
Press,  chairman  of  the  club’s  special 
jubilee  committee;  William  C.  Murphy, 
Jr.,  club  president  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  Charles  O.  Gridley,  correspondent 
of  the  Denver  Post  and  other  news¬ 
papers,  chairman  of  the  new  entertain¬ 
ment  committee. 

The  National  Press  club  had  its  be¬ 
ginning  when  it  was  decided  to  form  an 
organization  “which  shall  forever  be 
enphatically  a  newspaperman’s  club, 
with  the  management  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  newspapermen,  and  with  all 
the  officers  elected  and  all  the  policies 
formed  by  men  actively  engaged  in 
earning  their  living  by  the  pen,  the  pen¬ 
cil  and  the  artist’s  brush.”  , 

The  club  now  occupies  the  upper 
floors  of  the  National  Press  building 
near  Washington’s  old  “newspaper  row.” 
The  corner  stone  was  laid  April  7, 
1926,  by  President  Coolidge  with  the 
declaration  that  it  is  a  “symbol  of  the 
development  of  the  United  States.” 

ADDS  WEEKLY  TO  DAILY 

Donald  Murray,  president  of  Tribune, 
Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Jonesboro  (Ark.) 
Daily  T ribune,  announced  March  4  his 
purchase  of  the  Jonesboro  Sun-Times, 
weekly,  from  Caleb  C.  Watson,  Jr.,  its 
owner  and  editor.  Watson  will  main¬ 
tain  a  commercial  printing  shop  at 
Jonesboro.  The  Sun-Times  will  be  in 
charge  of  Harry  McDonald,  with  Mur¬ 
ray  as  publisher. 
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REFRIGERATOR  MEN  READY  FOR  1934 


Advertising  Campaigns  of  Industry’s  Leaders  Keyed  to  Expectations  of  Large  Increases  in  Sales 
This  Year — Appropriations,  Cut  in  Recent  Years,  Are  Rising 


WITH  the  spring  selling  season 
_  about  to  open,  the  makers  of  me¬ 
chanical  refrigerators  are  straining  to 
get  their  forces  going  at  full  speed. 
Advertising  campaigns  have  already  be¬ 
gun,  or  are  about  to  be  released.  The 
voice  of  the  sales  manager  is  heard  in 
the  land,  as  crews  of  executives  rush 
from  one  city  to  another,  gathering  in 
their  dealers  and  salesmen  in  each  local¬ 
ity  for  meetings  at  which  new  models 
are  demonstrated,  selling  plans  out¬ 
lined,  and  enthusiasm  steamed  up.  Prep¬ 
arations  which  have  been  under  way  all 
winter  are  coming  to  a  head,  waiting 
only  on  a  willingness  of  prospects  to 
concede  that  spring  is  at  hand. 

Encouraged  by  the  remarkable  record 
of  the  mechanical  refrigeration  industry 
during  the  depression,  and  especially 
confident  because  of  the  1933  feat  of 
selling  more  than  a  million  electric  re¬ 
frigerators  for  the  first  time,  executives 
are  predicting  that  1934  sales  will  go 
far  ahead  of  last  year’s  total.  To  make 
that  prediction  come  true,  they  are  in 
most  cases  increasing  their  advertising 
appropriations  over  last  year’s  reduced 
amounts. 

With  sales  of  electric  refrigerators  in 
the  first  two  months  of  the  year  about 
double  those  of  the  same  period  last 
year,  refrigerator  men  were  optimistic 
in  their  predictions  for  1934.  Theodore 
K.  Quinn,  General  Electric  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  told  a  sales  meeting  in  New  York 
that  the  industry  as  a  whole  might  sell 
more  machines  in  the  next  three  years 
than  in  the  last  fifteen.  With  1933 
passing  the  million  mark  for  the  first 
time,  he  said  1934  might  reach  1,500,000 
sales,  with  1935  accounting  for  2,000,000 
and  1936  for  2,500,000  refrigerators. 

The  General  Electric  appropriation  for 
appliance  advertising  has  already  been 
increased  over  last  year’s,  with  a  pos¬ 
sibility  of  further  increases. 

H.  W.  Newell,  Frigidaire  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  was  likewise  optimistic.  He  said: 

“The  marketing  possibilities  of  house¬ 
hold  electric  refrigeration  are  tremen¬ 
dous.  According  to  the  most  authentic 
statistics  available,  the  potential  is  about 
25  per  cent  saturated.  A  study  of  the 
histories  of  similar  businesses  indicates 
that  in  their  early  years  they  go  through 
educational  and  development  stages  in 
which  it  takes  considerable  sales  effort 
to  convince  prospects  they  should  buy. 

“But  when  the  markets  of  these  other 
businesses  approached  the  25  per  cent 
saturation  point,  public  acceptance  had 
been  registered  to  such  an  extent  that 
almost  everyone  wanted  to  buy.  In 
these  other  businesses,  the  period  in 
which  the  market  ranged  from  25  to 
50  per  cent  saturation  was  the  era  in 
which  the  greatest  annual  sales  volumes 
were  registered. 

“So  I  am  predicting  for  the  electric 
refrigeration  business,  sometime  in 
the  period  directly  ahead  of  us,  an  in¬ 
dustry  sales  volume  materially  higher 
than  anything  we  have  ever  attained. 

“Because  we  believe  we  are  entering 
the  era  during  which  the  greatest  sales 
volume  will  attained  each  year,  we 
are  launching  what  we  think  is  the  most 
effective  advertising  program  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  industry.” 

Frigidaire  has  announced  that  it  is 
planning  a  “material  increase”  in  its 
expenditures  in  newspapers,  magazines 
and  other  advertising  media  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1933.  Frigidaire  schedules 
being  placed  by  the  Geyer  Company, 
Dayton,  and  the  Geyer-Cornell  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  call  for  use  of  color 
rotogravure  copy  in  54  Sunday  news¬ 
papers,  black  and  white  copy  in  500 
daily  newspapers,  women’s  magazines, 
class  magazines,  radio,  billboards  and 
direct  mail.  "Two  million  copies  of  a 
roto  tabloid  will  be  circulated  by  mail 
or  from  house  to  house  in  selected  areas. 

In  addition,  the  company  will  continue 
Its  50-50  plan  by  which  dealers  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  use  additional  newspaper 


space  with  the  manufacturer  providing 
copy  and  paying  half  the  cost. 

A  carefully  planned  Frigidaire  selling 
campaign  will  begin  on  March  21,  the 
opening  day  of  spring,  and  continue 
until  the  calendar  puts  an  end  to  spring 
on  June  22.  The  black  and  white 
newspaper  advertising  is  to  break  on 
March  22,  with  1,000-line  color-gravure 
copy  appearing  the  next  Sunday,  March 
25.  New  models  will  be  displayed  in 
showrooms  clear  across  the  continent 
with  special  ceremonies  as  the  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  opens. 

The  Frigidaire  advertising,  according 
to  Earl  D.  Doty,  advertising  manager, 
will  be  broken  into  two  classes — mer- 
ch^dising  and  institutional.  The  insti¬ 
tutional  copy  will  depict  Frigidaire  as  a 
pioneer  in  the  electric  refrigeration  in¬ 
dustry,  and  will  invite  comparison  with 
other  firms. 

The  selling  copy  will  continue  last 
year’s  slogan,  “Uses  less  current  than 
one  ordinary  electric  light  bulb,”  and 
will  add  new  ones,  including  “Ours  is  a 
Frigidaire,  ’34.” 

The  current  Frigidaire  radio  pro¬ 
gram  featuring  the  cruise  of  Seth  Par¬ 
ker  has  been  extended  from  Feb.  27 
to  March  27  pending  consideration  of 
future  broadcasts. 

Other  firms  likewise  are  set  for  keen 
activity  in  the  next  few  months. 

General  Electric  will  concentrate  its 
spring  efforts  on  a  66-day  sales  drive 
starting  March  15,  urging  distributors 
to  obtain  50  per  cent  of  their  1934  quotas 
in  this  period.  During  this  time  all 
forms  of  advertising  will  be  increased. 
Newspaper  copy  is  to  run  at  least  90 
inches  a  week  in  the  largest  cities,  be¬ 
ginning  March  15.  In  other  major 
cities  at  least  60  inches  a  week  is  to  be 
used  during  March,  and  at  least  30 
inches  a  week  during  April  and  May. 
In  smaller  towns  it  is  planned  to  use 
60  per  cent  of  the  year’s  newspaper 
budget  during  this  special  drive. 

To  keep  up  interest,  new  window'  dis¬ 
plays  and  new  posters  will  be  used  after 
the  first  weeks  have  passed.  Magazines 
and  spot  radio  broadcasts  fit  into  the 
plans. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company  has  already  begun  its 
magazine  campaigpi,  and  is  currently 
releasing  its  spring  campaign  plans  to 
dralers.  Newspaper  advertising  will  be 
ah  important  factor,  and  will  feature 
a  Houser  survey  of  15,000  housewives, 
showing  high  degree  of  owner  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  Westinghouse  refrigerators, 
according  to  R.  W.  Leavenworth,  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  manager. 

“We  expect  a  big  year,”  he  said. 

Kelvinator  Sales  Corporation,  cele¬ 
brating  its  establishment  of  a  new  rec¬ 
ord  for  sales  volume  in  1933,  took  news¬ 
paper  space  to  announce  that  cobwebs 
were  “all  over  the  red  ink  bottle.” 

“The  depression  years  were  the  four 
biggest  years  in  Kelvinator’s  20  years 
in  the  electric  refrigeration  industry,” 
the  copy  said.  “Here’s  a  record  of 
which  any  manufacturer  could  justly  be 
proud:  1929  was  Kelvinator’s  biggest 
year  in  16  years  in  the  industry.  1930 
set  another  new  high  record.  1931  was 
another  record-breaker.  In  1932,  the 
third  year  of  the  depression,  every 
month’s  production  was  bigger  than  the 
corresponding  month  of  1931 — with  a 
combined  total  that  marked  a  new  high. 
Then,  in  1933,  in  the  midst  of  general 
business  uncertainty,  Kelvinator  estab¬ 
lished  its  all-time  record  for  production 
and  sales.” 

Amplifying  this,  Vance  C.  Woodcox, 
advertising  director  of  Kelvinator,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  January  ship¬ 
ments  this  year  had  been  123  per  cent 
greater  than  those  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  month  of  1933,  and  that  February 
shipments  were  300  per  cent  of  those 
for  February,  1933.  February  ship¬ 
ments  not  only  represented  the  best 


February  in  the  company’s  history,  but 
exceeded  those  for  any  single  month  in 
the  so-called  boom  years  of  1928  and 
1929. 

Officials  of  the  company  see  in  this 
early  evidence  of  1934  business  improve¬ 
ment  a  justification  of  their  decision  to 
spend  more  money  on  advertising  this 
year  than  ever  before. 

Newspapers  will  be  used  extensively 
by  Kelvinator  dealers  through  the  co¬ 
operative  advertising  plan  set  up  this 
year,  with  a  considerably  increas^  ex¬ 
penditure  in  newspapers  scheduled. 
National  manazines,  posters,  and  trade 
journals  will  be  us^  heavily.  First 


ALL  OVER  THE  Red  Ink  BOTTLE 


Kelvinator  » 
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Kelvinator’s  Recent  Copy 

appearances  in  all  media  are  being  made 
now. 

Mr.  Woodcox  declared  the  all-time 
sales  record  established  in  1933  came 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  strong  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  put  on  during  the  year. 

“Despite  the  fact  that  the  depression 
was  apparently  entering  its  worst 
stage,”  he  said,  “Kelvinator  last  year 
was  convinced  that  a  wave  of  public 
buying  was  on  the  way,  and  backed  this 
faith  with  what  was  at  that  time  the 
largest  advertising  program  ever 
adopted.  That  this  faith  was  well 
founded  can  be  seen  in  the  records 
which  show  that  the  company’s  unit 
sales  for  the  year  were  more  than  50 
per  cent  in  excess  of  saies  for  the  pre¬ 
vious  year. 

“This  year  with  a  program  calling  for 
an  even  greater  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  expenditure,  Kelvinator  is 
looking  for  all-time  sales  records  to  be 
established.  The  best  January  and  the 
best  February  in  terms  of  shipments 
already  have  been  marked  on  the  books 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  many 
more  records  will  be  established  before 
1934  is  over. 

“Naturally  we  are  looking  to  our 
newspaper  campaign  to  carry  the  heavy 
burden  of  our  advertising  campaign  for 
the  year.  Distributors  and  dealers  this 
year  will  be  assisted  in  every  way  to 
localize  our  national  campaign  through 
use  of  the  newspapers  in  their  respective 
localities.” 

Howard  E.  Blood,  president  of  Norge 
Corporation,  Detroit,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher:  “From  all  indications  this 
will  be  our  banner  year.” 

“Norge  is  starting  national  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  leading  cities,”  he 
stated.  “This  will  be  augmented  by 
additional  newspaper  advertising  placed 
on  a  cooperative  basis  with  our  dealers. 
■Advertising  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  Good  Housekee^ng,  and  leading 
trade  papers  is  starting  now.  Many 
dealers  are  ordering  merchandise  in  car¬ 
loads,  and  distributors  in  trainload  lots.” 

While  the  electric  refrigerator  firms 
are  busy,  their  chief  competitor,  the 
Electrolux  gas  refrigerator,  is  likewise 


starting  on  its  1934  drive,  with  an 
advertising  appropriation  approximately 
2J4  times  that  of  last  year.  This  is 
still  not  as  large  as  the  company  has 
used  upon  occasion  in  the  past,  when 
pioneering  work  required  larger  appro¬ 
priations  than  would  ordinarily  be 
justified. 

“We  have  just  completed  the  biggest 
February  in  our  history,”  William  Rey¬ 
nolds,  advertising  manager  of  Electrolux 
Refrigerator  Sales  Company,  New 
York,  told  Editor  &  Publisher.  “We 
are  looking  this  year  for  the  biggest 
year  in  our  history.  The  success  of 
our  air-cooled  machine,  brought  out  last 
April,  means  that  we  now  have  nearly 
all  the  gas  companies  in  the  country 
actively  engaged  in  selling — including 
some  that  were  not  active  with  the  older 
water-cooled  models.  Natural  gas  com¬ 
panies,  as  well  as  manufactured  gas 
companies,  and  even  bottle  gas  firms, 
are  selling  the  Electrolux  refrigerator. 

“In  addition,  we  are  bringing  out  this 
year  a  refrigerator  which  operates  on 
kerosene,  without  water.  This  is  being 
sold  by  independent  dealers  in  localities 
where  there  are  no  gas  mains.” 

The  Electrolux  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  is  handled  on  a  cooperative  basis 
with  the  gas  companies  that  do  the  sell¬ 
ing,  although  in  a  few  metropolitan 
areas  the  newspaper  copy  is  placed  by 
Electrolux  itselL  Because  of  this  local¬ 
ized  handling  of  newspaper  advertising, 
it  does  not  start  at  the  same  time  in 
all  regions.  In  some  Southern  and 
Southwestern  sections,  active  selling  and 
advertising  has  been  under  way  for 
weeks  already.  Magazine  copy  began  in 
February.  Outdoor  advertising  will 
also  be  used. 

Copy  this  year  stresses  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  the  local  gas  companies  with  the 
Electrolux.  “Your  own  gas  company 
recommends  Electrolux,”  is  a  theme  ex¬ 
tensively  used,  with  variations. 

The  Electrolux  advertising  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York.  No  sales 
figures  for  last  year  are  given  out,  but 
while  1933  was  not  a  peak  year  as  with 
the  electrical  division,  it  is  said  to  have 
shown  a  substantial  increase  over  1932. 
There  are  now  said  to  be  about  400,000 
Electrolux  refrigerators  in  use,  with  the 
possible  field  represented  by  the  15,000.- 
000  homes  which  are  piped  for  gas. 


AD  IDEA  WINS  KELLY  TROPHY 


“Peg  The  Dollar”  Plan  of  Omaha 
World-Herald  Is  Cited 

The  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald 
has  been  awarded  the  Eugene  Kelly 
trophy  cup  for  developing  the  outstand¬ 
ing  idea  for  a  newspaper  advertising 
feature  event  which  can  be  utilized  by 
members  of  the  Midwest  Advertising 
Managers’  Association.  The  World- 
Herald  received  the  award  at  a  meeting 
of  the  association  at  Kansas  City  for  a 
“Peg-the-Dollar”  idea  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Omaha  merchants’  Dollar 
Day,  January  23.  The  phrase  was 
coined  by  M.  A.  Tancock,  advertising 
director  of  the  World-Herald. 

The  Advertising  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion  membership  is  made  up  of  advertis¬ 
ing  managers  of  some  35  leading  news- 
piapiers  west  of  the  Mississippi  from 
Duluth,  Minn.,  to  Houston,  Tex.  The 
trophy  was  offered  by  Eugene  Kelly, 
publisher,  editor  and  manager  of  the 
Sioux  City  Tribune. 

FEDERAL  TRUCK  APPOINTS 

The  Federal  Motor  Truck  Company, 
Detroit,  has  placed  its  advertisii^  ac¬ 
count  with  Holden.  McKinney  &  Clark, 
Inc.,  Detroit  Agency 

COREL  APPOINTS  MULLER 

Adolf  Gobel,  Inc.,  New  York,  meat 
products,  has  placed  its  advertising  ac¬ 
count  with  J.  P.  Muller  &  Co.,  also  of 
New  York. 
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BOOK  BY  W.  A.  THOMSON  PUTS  X-RAY 
ON  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


Study  of  How  It  Has  Developed  and  Why  It  Works,  Made  by 
Author  of  Long  Editorial  and  Advertising  Experience, 
to  Be  Published  This  Spring 


Newspaper  advertising,  how  it 
works,  why  it  works,  and  the  story 
of  its  development  from  Franklin’s  day 
to  the  present,  is  descril)ed  in  detail  vir¬ 
tually  for  the  first  time  in  "Making  Mil¬ 
lions  Read  and  Buy,”  by  William  A. 


William  A.  Thomson 


Tliomson,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  American  Xewsjiaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association. 

Formerly  a  reporter,  agency  execu¬ 
tive,  advertising  solicitor,  and  story 
writer — and  for  20  years  director  of 
the  only  organization  representing  the 
advertising  interests  of  all  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
— Mr.  Thomson  writes  from  a  back¬ 
ground  of  experience  that  is  unique  in 
the  newspaper  advertising  held.  The 
book  is  to  be  published  late  this  spring 
by  Editor  &  Pubusher  and  Walter 
Drey,  as  one  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
Library. 

Born  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  of  English 
and  Scotch  ancestry,  Mr.  Thomson 
was  still  in  his  ’teens  when  he  entered 
the  newspaper  business  as  reporter  for 
the  Lancaster  Examiner.  A  few  years 
later  he  had  realized  the  cub  reporter’s 
dream  of  a  job  on  a  big  city  daily,  and 
was  established  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Philadelf>hia  Inquirer — later 
working  for  the  Philadelphia  North 
American  and  the  Public  Ledger. 

Mr.  Thomson’s  hrst  direct  experience 
with  advertising  was  as  New  York 
representative  of  the  H.  1.  Ireland 
Advertising  Agencv  of  Philadelphia. 
From  that  position  he  went  in  1910  to 
the  Nexv  York  Globe  where  he  tiecame 
assistant  publisher  under  Jason  Rogers. 
It  was  w'hile  with  the  Globe  that  he 
helped  organize  the  Associated  News¬ 
papers,  and  later  he  and  Mr.  Rogers  did 
much  of  the  preliminary  work  in  organ¬ 
izing  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  .Asso¬ 
ciation.  Mr.  Thomson  became  director 
of  that  organization  in  1913,  a  position 
he  has  held  ever  since. 

In  the  years  that  Mr.  Thomson  has 
served  as  head  of  the  Bureau,  national 
newspaper  advertising  has  grown  from 
$50,000,000  in  1913  to  a  peak  of  $260,- 
000,000  annually,  with  retail  advertising 
reaching  the  immense  peak  total  of 
some  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  As 
representative  of  both  the  small-town 
dailies  and  the  metropolitan  newspapers, 
Mr.  Thomson  has  been  in  a  unique  po¬ 
sition  to  study  this  development,  to 
observe  its  mistakes  and  triumphs,  and 
to  draw  final,  authoritative  conclusions 
on  the  place  of  the  newspaper  medium  in 
the  field  of  advertising.  He  has  traveled 
every  section  of  the  United  States  and 


Canada  and  has  seen  at  first  hand  the 
problems  of  publishers  and  advertisers 
everywhere.  He  has  worked  with  ad¬ 
vertisers,  agents,  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives,  and  representatives  of  other 
mediums.  In  the  scope  of  this  activity 
no  phase  of  advertising  has  been  un- 
e.xpiored. 

“Making  Millions  Read  and  Buy”  is 
not  merely  a  textbook.  It  is  a  document 
of  life-long  experience  with  newspaper 
advertising,  in  which  this  medium  ap¬ 
pears  as  a  living  force  in  trade  and 
business.  Its  “secrets”  are  simply  the 
common-sense  conclusions  of  experience, 
supported  by  a  variety  of  different  view¬ 
points.  It  is  neither  biased  nor  extrava¬ 
gant.  It  is  a  well-told  presentation  of 
the  newspaper  medium,  what  it  has 
done  and  what  it  can  do,  by  a  man 
who  writes  well,  thinks  well,  and  does 
both  from  a  large  fund  of  information. 


JUNE  17-20  SET  FOR 
A.  F.  A.  CONVENTION 

Headquarters  at  Hotel  Pennsylvania 

— I.  C.  M.  A.  Added  to  List  of 
Associations  Which  Will 
Join  in  Gathering 

June  17  to  20.  inclusive,  have  been 
selected  as  the  dates  for  the  thirtieth 
annual  convention  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America,  which,  as  an¬ 
nounced  recently,  will  be  held  this  year 
in  New  York  City.  The  Hotel  Penn¬ 
sylvania  will  be  convention  headquar¬ 
ters,  where  all  general  sessions  and  ap¬ 
proximately  15  departmental  sessions 
will  be  held. 

An  addition  to  the  list  of  national 
associations  that  will  this  year  meet  in 
conjunction  with  the  Federation  is  the 
International  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation.  representing  500  circulation 
managers  of  newspapers  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  abroad.  The  president  of  the 
circulation  managers  is  J.  C.  Mont¬ 
gomery.  circulation  manager  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Nezfs.  Mr.  Montgomery  states 
that  the  New  England  circulation  man¬ 
agers  and  those  from  New  York  state, 
Pennsylvania,  and  adjacent  states  will 
hold  a  one-day  session  in  New  York 
on  Monday,  June  18,  prior  to  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  three-day  international  con¬ 
vention  on  Tuesday,  the  19th. 

Other  groups  which  in  all  probability 
will  meet  in  conjunction  with  the  Fed¬ 
eration.  are  the  Public  Utilities  Adver¬ 
tising  -Association,  the  Outdoor  Adver¬ 
tising  Association,  the  National  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Broadcasters,  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association,  Pro¬ 
motion  and  Research  Managers  -Asso¬ 
ciation,  retail  advertisers,  sales  execu¬ 
tives,  talking  motion  picture  advertising 
group,  direct  mail  advertisers  and  re¬ 
search  group. 

There  will  also  be  featured  a  con¬ 
ference  on  international  trade,  an  adver¬ 
tising  club  officers’  conference,  and  a 
conference  sponsored  by  the  Council 
on  Women’s  Advertising  Clubs. 


DAILY  INCORPORATES 

-After  operating  11  years  as  a  partner¬ 
ship  in  the  name  of  Lotus  H.  Loudon 
and  Hazel  Del  Loudon,  his  w-ife,  the 
Anaheim  (CaL)  Bulletin  has  incorpo¬ 
rated.  Officers  are  Lotus  H.  Loudon, 
president ;  Hazel  Del  Loudon,  vice- 
president:  and  Howard  Loudon,  secre¬ 
tary.  The  Southern  County  bank  of 
Anaheim  is  treasurer.  The  concern  will 
operate  as  a  closed  corporation  under 
the  name  Anaheim  Bulletin  Publishing 
Co.,  Inc. 


ENGSTROM  TO  SACRAMENTO 

George  L.  Engstrom,  recently  local 
advertising  manager  of  the  Hollywood 
(Cal.)  Citicen-News,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of  the 
Sacramento  (Cal.)  Bee. 


WALLACE  AWARDED  MEDAL 

Tom  Wallace,  editor  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Times,  has  received  notice  that  he 
has  been  awarded  the  1934  Pugsley 
silver  medal  of  the  American  Scenic 
and  Historic  Preservation  Society, 
New  York,  for  outstanding  service  in 
preservation  of  scenes  of  natural  beauty 
and  historic  interest.  Selection  of  Mr. 
Wallace  resulted  from  his  active 
leadership  in  the  successful  fight  to 
prevent  establishment  of  a  power  plant 
at  Cumberland  Falls,  now  a  Kentucky 
state  park.  No  announcement  has  been 
made  of  plans  for  presentation  of  the 
medal. 


WARNS  OF  FURTHER 
ADVERTISING  LAWS 

A.  T.  Falk  Tells  Association  That 

Widespread  Belief  in  Pernicious 
Effect  May  Bring  Direct 
Legislative  Attacks 

Predicting  that  the  revised  Copeland 
Bill  will  become  law.  possibly  with  a 
few  modifications.  .Alfred  T.  Falk,  di¬ 
rector  of  research  and  education  of 
the  -Advertising  Federation  of  -America, 
told  the  -Association  of  Advertising 
Men  March  1  that  “plenty  of  minor 
officials”  in  Washington  would  wel¬ 
come  drastic  restriction  of  advertising 
in  general  as  an  economic  waste.  Mr. 
Falk  addressed  the  association  at  a 
meeting  in  the  New  Yorker  Hotel. 

“The  idea  of  a  comprehensive  federal 
consumer  service  to  practically  take  the 
place  of  advertising  is  more  than  a  re¬ 
mote  fantasy,”  he  said.  “There  may  be 
no  immediate  danger  in  these  ideas  as 
some  alarmists  believe,  but  it  is  wise 
nevertheless  to  keep  our  eyes  open. 
Particularly,  we  must  watch  every  pro¬ 
posed  piece  of  legislation  which  has  a 
bearing  on  advertising.  Advertising  is 
too  important  a  factor  in  our  national 
welfare  to  permit  its  usefulness  to  be 
endangered  by  ill-considered  legislation.” 

The  new  food  and  drug  bill,  when 
passed,  he  concluded,  will  he  not  the 
first  but  the  second  important  law’  for 
the  regulation  of  advertising  under  the 
New  Deal.  The  first  was  the  Securi¬ 
ties  -Act  which  regulates  financial  ad¬ 
vertising  under  very  stringent  rules. 

“Advertising  is  an  activity  which  has 
long  enjoyed  the  special  attention  of 
unimaginative  economists  with  sour 
dispositions  who  resent  the  fact  that 
people  who  sell  goods  are  able  to  exert 
an  influence  upon  the  actions  and  habits 
of  consumers. 

“I  think  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to 
state  that  probably  nine  out  of  every 
ten  economists  of  the  classical  orthodox 
school  believe  that  advertising  is  a 
weapon  of  competition  only,  which  does 
not  serve  to  increase  the  aggregate 
volume  of  total  goods  consumed  and 
produced.  Many  of  them  maintain 
therefore,  that  advertising  simply  leads 
consumers  to  buy  goods  for  w’hich  they 
have  no  natural  desire,  in  the  place  of 
many  other  things  which  would  do  them 
more  good. 

“There  is  very  definite  evidence  that 
this  theory  is  entirely  wrong.  Adver¬ 
tising  does  help  to  increase  the  com¬ 
bined  total  volume  of  all  commodities 
produced  and  consumed.  It  does  this 
first,  by  speeding  the  rate  of  turnover 
of  purchasing  power,  and  second,  by 
guiding  consumer  demand  into  those 
channels  where  industrial  production 
and  distribution  is  most  efficient. 

“We  advertising  men  must  now  take 
on  a  new  responsibility.  Besides  at¬ 
tending  to  the  creation  and  the  effective 
use  of  this  indispensable  marketing 
force,  it  now  devolves  upon  us  to  pro¬ 
tect  it  from  outside  attacks.  To  per¬ 
form  this  duty  successfully,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  advertising  men  themselves 
become  fully  informed  on  the  economics 
of  advertising  and  spread  this  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  general  public.  This  does 
not  meam  bally-hoo  or  mere  oratory. 
It  means  hard  facts  which  can  stand  up 
under  the  cold  scrutiny  of  scientific- 
minded  critics.  These  facts  are  avail¬ 
able  and  it  is  our  job  to  bring  them  out 
and  disseminate  them.” 


NEW  IOWA  LAW  BANS 
LIQUOR  ADVERTISING 

State-Owned  Store*  to  Have  Monop¬ 
oly,  Selling  Only  in  Original 
Package — New  System  to 
Begin  in  60  Days 

General  advertising  of  hard  liquor  is 
prohibited  in  a  liquor  control  bill  which 
has  just  been  enacted  into  law  in  Iowa. 
The  measure  goes  into  effect  as  soon  as 
it  is  signed  by  Governor  Clyde  Herring 
and  after  publication  in  two  newspapers. 
It  is  estimated  that  30  to  60  days  will 
elapse  before  the  first  sale  can  be  made. 

The  law  provides  for  a  state  liquor 
commission  of  three  members,  with  sale 
of  liquor  only  in  original  packages  in 
state-owned  and  state-operated  liquor 
stores.  The  law  does  not  affect  the 
sale  of  beer,  which  was  regulated  under 
a  separate  law  a  year  ago. 

The  section  of  the  liquor  bill  relating 
to  advertising  reads  as  follows : 

"Except  as  permitted  by  federal  stat¬ 
ute  and  regulations,  there  shall  be  no 
public  advertisement  or  advertising  of 
alcoholic  liquors  in  any  manner  or  form 
within  the  state  of  Iowa. 

“No  person  shall  publish,  exhibit  or 
display  or  permit  to  be  displayed  any 
other  advertisement  or  form  of  adver¬ 
tisement,  or  announcement,  publication, 
or  price  list  of  or  concerning  any  alco¬ 
holic  liquors,  or  where,  or  from  whom 
the  same  may  be  purchased  or  obtained, 
unless  permitted  to  do  so  by  the  regu¬ 
lations  enacted  by  the  commission  and 
then  only  in  strict  accordance  with  such 
regulations.” 

It  is  expected  that  the  commission 
will  provide  a  central  warehouse  in 
Des  Moines  for  stocking  liquor.  Al¬ 
though  all  efforts  to  write  a  local  option 
clause  into  the  law  failed,  it  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  no  effort  will  be  made  to 
open  a  liquor  store  in  any  town  or  city 
unless  there  is  a  definite  desire  for  it 
from  that  community. 

The  commission  may  open  as  many 
as  105  stores  and  if  this  is  done,  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  see  that  no  per¬ 
son  has  to  drive  more  than  20  miles  to 
reach  a  liquor  store. 

Purchase  of  liquor  by  an  individual 
must  be  by  means  of  a  permit  which 
can  be  obtained  in  any  liquor  store.  The 
fee  for  the  permit  is  $1  and  it  expires 
annually  in  June. 

One  section  of  the  law  authorizes  the 
commission  to  name  special  distributors 
at  annual  pay  of  $900  to  sell  state- 
owned  liquor  in  communities  in  which 
establishment  of  a  retail  store  is  not 
deemed  justified. 

-All  sales  will  be  by  original  package 
for  consumption  in  homes  only.  The 
question  of  how  far  the  word  “home" 
can  go  probably  will  be  determined  by 
the  courts  fn  the  case  of  club  members 
taking  their  legally  purchased  liquor  to 
their  club  or  of  persons  attempting  to 
provide  legally  purchased  liquor  at  a 
banquet  or  dinner  in  a  hotel. 

The  law  does  permit  manufacturers 
of  wine  from  native  grapes,  cherries, 
fruit  juices  or  honey,  to  make,  keep  and 
sell  it  for  consumption  off  the  premises 
in  such  quantities  as  the  commission 
may  prescribe.  This  section  also  pw- 
mits  any  person  to  make  native  wine 
for  consumption  on  his  own  premises. 

All  prohibition  laws  not  in  conflict 
with  the  new  control  act  are  retained 
and  severe  penalties  are  provided  for 
bootlegging  and  illegal  sale. 

Iowa  has  never  had  constitutional 
prohibition ;  therefore  the  law  goes  into 
effect  without  having  to  go  to  the 
people.  The  measure  was  passed  by  a 
special  session  of  the  Iowa  legislature 
which  has  been  in  session  since  early 
last  November,  considering  liquor  and 
tax  reform. 

One  interesting  note  in  connection 
with  the  liquor  bill  is  the  plan  to  use 
closed  bank  buildings  in  many  Iowa 
cities  as  locations  for  the  stores.  Such 
closed  bank  quarters  provide  both  vaults 
for  storage  purposes  and  counters  for 
taking  care  of  customers.  Since  it  is 
the  intention  to  make  as  little  display 
as  possible  of  the  liquor,  window  dis¬ 
play  space  will  not  be  needed. 
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PIONEER  AMERICAN  DAILY  IN  1783 


Benjamin  Towne’s  Philadelphia  Evening  Post  Appeared  15  Months  Before  Packet  &  Advertiser, 
Usually  Called  First — Earlier  New  York  Group,  Published  Daily  From  Different  Shops 


By  ALFRED  McCLUNG  LEE,  Ph.  D. 

Sterling  Fellow  in  Sociology  at  Yale  University 


TWENTY-FIVE  two-  and  four-page 
newspapers  in  the  files  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  bear  the  title,  the 
Peniusyhania  Evening  Post,  and  Daily 
Advertiser,  and  are  dated  from  June  17, 
1783,  to  Oct.  26,  1784.  The  “first  daily 
newspaper  in  America,”  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Packet,  and  Daily  Advertiser,  it 


The  first  page  of  the  first  known  daily 
newspaper  in  the  United  Slates;  it  adds 
15  months  to  American  daily  newspaper 
history. 

may  be  recalled,  first  apioeared  on  I'ues- 
dav.  Sept.  21,  1784,  15  months  later. 

benjamin  I'owne,  Revolutionary  turn¬ 
coat  and  “conductor”  of  Philadelphia’s 
first  tri-weekly  and  first  evening  news¬ 
paper,  the  Pennsylvania  Evening  Post, 
is  the  rightful  owner  of  whatever 
laurels  have  been  accorded  John  Dunlap 
and  David  C.  Claypoole  on  this  score. 
Towne  edited,  published,  helped  print, 
and — according  to  one  contemporary — 
sometimes  hawked  on  the  streets  the 
first  known  daily  newspaper  to  be 
issued  from  one  plant  in  the  United 
States. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Packet,  and  Daily  .\dvertiser  had  at 
least  two  predecessors  in  the  business 
of  furnishing  news  sheets  daily,  one  in 
New  York  and  one  in  Philadelphia.  Of 
the  two,  the  New  York  “daily”  was 
the  more  successful,  since  it  lived  for 
almost  four  years,  but  it  was  not  issued 
from  one  plant  or  under  one  name. 
This  “daily  newspaper”  was  largely 
arranged  by  James  Rivington,  “Printer 
to  the  King’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty,” 
British  nropagandist  and  alleged  Ameri¬ 
can  informant.  It  was  continued  five 
days  a  week  from  May,  1778,  and  six 
days  a  week  from  September,  1779, 
until  the  end  of  July,  1783.  On  Mon¬ 
days,  it  was  the  Neiv-York  Gazette 
and_  the  Weekly  Mercury  and  was 
“Printed  by  Hugh  Gaine,”  ex-patriot 
newspaperman.  On  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays,  it  was  the  Royal  American 
Gazette  and  was  published  by  Alexander 
and  James  Robertson.  On  Wednesdays 
^d  Saturdays,  it  was  Rivington’s  the 
^oyal  Gazette.  On  Fridays,  it  was  the 
New-York  Mercury;  or.  General  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  the  one  issue  of  the  lot  not 
called  a  Gazette,  published  by  William 
Lewis. 

The  long-lived  morning  newspaper 
which  the  more  accurate  historians  of 
the  press  have  called  the  first  venture 
m  the  daily  field — the  Pennsylvania 
Packet,  and  Daily  Advertiser,  direct 
ancestor  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  of  today  through  the  old  North 
■imerican — will  have  its  sesquicentennial 
next  fall.  It  was  the  successor  to  David 


C.  Claypoole’s  the  Pennsylvania  Packet, 
and  General  Advertiser,  a  tri-weekly, 
and  was  published  jointly  by  Claypoole 
and  his  former  master  and  partner, 
John  Dunlap.  This  paper,  for  reasons 
which  will  be  more  evident  from  the 
descriptions  to  be  given  of  the  Evening 
Post  and  the  Gazettes,  marked  the  real 
start  of  the  daily  newspaper  industry  in 
the  United  States. 

What  were  the  conditions  which 
brought  about  the  development  of  the 
two  rudimentary  experiments  in  daily 
newspaper  publication  which  preceded 
the  Packet?  The  ultimate  failure  of 
Rivington’s  “daily”  was  plainly  due  to 
the  fortunes  of  war,  but  what  made 
Towne’s  paper  appear  irregularly  and 
finally  “fold  up”  shortly  after  the 
Pennsykania  Packet  became  a  daily? 
Available  biographical  details  regard¬ 
ing  Rivington  and  Towne  as  \vell  as 
certain  facts  about  their  publication 
arrangements  will  aid  in  depicting  the 
character  and  significance  of  these  two 
transitional  ventures. 

“Jemmy”  Rivington  was  reared  a 
bookseller  in  the  ancient  house  of 
Rivington  in  London.  Early  successes 
there  were  followed  by  the  loss  of  most 
of  his  money  through  “a  dissipated  and 
expensive  course  of  life,”  especially 
through  playing  the  horses  at  New¬ 
market.  After  the  financial  difficulties 
thus  precipitated  were  straightened  out, 
Rivington  went  to  .America  to  _  start 
business  life  anew.  After  opening  a 
liookstore  in  1760  on  Market  street, 
Philadelphia,  directly  opposite  the  Lon¬ 
don  Coffee-House,  he  began  to  lay  plans 
for  a  whole  chain  of  such  establish¬ 
ments.  By  September,  1760,  he  had 
turned  his  Philadelphia  shop  over  to  a 
partner  and  had  opened  a  second  store 
at  the  “Lower  end  of  Wall  street,” 
New  York.  In  a  short  time,  too,  he  had 
a  third  store  in  Boston  through  a  part¬ 
nership  with  William  Miller.  But  the 
Philadelphia  and  Boston  stores  soon 
dropped  away,  and  Rivington  confined 
his  activities  to  his  New  York  store. 

Rivington’s  New  York  establishment 
prospered.  He  shortly  added  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  printing  books  and  pamphlets  to 
the  mere  re-sale  of  these  items.  This 
broadened  sphere  of  interests  for  a 
man  with  Rivington’s  cool  materialism 
eventually  brought  about  his  entry  into 
a  field  of  greater  opportunity  than 
was  offered  at  the  time  by  books_  or 
even  pamphlets,  newspaper  publication. 

Following  a  preliminary  issue  on 
March  18,  1773,  Rivington  began  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  New  York  on 
April  22,  1773.  It  bore  the  compre¬ 
hensive  title,  Rhnngton’s  New-York 
Gazetteer;  or  the  Connecticut,  Hudson’s 
River,  and  Quebec  Weekly  Advertiser. 
This  Thursday  paper,  when  it  had  been 
established  a  year,  started  to  appear 
with  this  imprint :  “Printed  at  his 
EVER  OPEN  and  uninfluenced  press, 
fronting  Hanover-Square.”  This  state¬ 
ment  is  found  by  most  investigators  to 
be  (lu'te  true  prior  to  the  elimination  of 
the  “EVER  OPEN  and  uninfluenced” 
part  of  it  in  .August.  1775. 

Rivington’s  impartial  publication  of 
both  sides  of  the  story  of  growing 
political  unrest  did  not  satisfy  the 
“Rebels.”  His  fre<iuent  protestations 
of  fairness  to  both  sides  probably  added 
strength  to  the  conviction  in  the  minds 
of  the  patriots  that  he  was  extremely 
pro-British.  At  any  rate,  a  “number  of 
armed  men  from  Connecticut”  visited 
him  on  Nov.  27.  1775;  they  “entered 
the  city,  on  horseback,  and  beset  his 
habitation,  broke  into  his  house,  de¬ 
stroyed  his  press,  threw  his  types  into 
heaps,  and  carried  away  a  large  quantity 
of  them,  which  they  melted  and  formed 
into  bullets.”  The  Gazetteer  was  thus 
suspended  with  its  issue  of  Nov.  23, 
1775. 

Following  this  misfortune,  Riving¬ 


ton  spent  about  two  years  in  England 
before  he  returned  to  New  A’ork  in 
September,  1777,  to  reestablish  himself 
in  the  printing,  publishing  and  book- 
sejling  business.  Shortly  afterward, 
Rivington’s  New-York  Gazette:  or  the 
Connecticut,  Hudson’s  River,  New- 
Jersey,  and  Quebec  Weekly  Advertiser 
was  revived.  The  fact  that  a  hero  had 
returned  to  face  his  foes  is  attested  by 
the  following  rhyme  from  Gaine’s  The 
New-York  Gazette:  and  the  Weekly 
Mercury  for  Sept.  29: 

‘‘Rivinston  is  arriv’d . let  ev’rv  Man 

This  injur’d  Person's  Worth  confess:' 

His  loyal  Heart  ahhor’d  the  Rebel’s  Plan. 

And  boldly  dar’d  them  with  his  Press.” 

Prior  to  Rivington’s  return,  Gaine 
had  been  played  up  by  the  patriotic 
press  as  “the  greatest  liar  upon  earth.’’ 
Now,  with  Rivington  appointed  "Printer 
to  the  King’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty,” 
his  gazette  became  the  chief  mouthpiece 
for  the  King’s  party  and  was  dubbed 
“The  Lying  Gazette’’  by  the  “Rebels.” 

_  The  next  spring,  Rivington — as  the 
ringleader  of  the  Loyalist  printers — 
started  to  head  up  New  A’ork’s  first 
“daily.”  This  practice  of  publishing 
weeklies  or  semi-weeklies  in  such  a 
manner  that  one  gazette  was  issued  on 
each  day  of  the  week  had  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  England  as  early  as  1645, 
in  the  case  of  the  early  Mercuries.  At 
that  time,  the  arrangement  even  included 
Sunday.  It  was  a  transitional  stage  of 
newspaper  publication  which  existed 
more  or  less  completely,  especially  in 
London,  until  the  appearance  of  the  first 
English  six-day  newspaper  to  be  issued 
from  one  plant.  The  Daily  Courant, 
established  March  11,  1702.  The  New 
York  experiment  along  these  lines  in 
1778-1783  differed  in  one  principal  re¬ 
spect.  The  New  A’ork  Gazettes,  as 
that  venture  will  be  briefly  designated, 
were  deliberately  developed  by  the 
British  military  authorities  and  by 
Rivington  to  fill  the  need  for  a  daily 
newspaper  which  existed  in  New  York 
and  among  the  various  detachments  of 
royal  troops  stationed  in  the  colonies. 
The  examples  of  newspaper  rotation  in 
England,  on  the  other  hand,  were  merely 
expedient  adjustments  to  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  competition. 

_  The  New  York  Gazettes  were  tran¬ 
sitional  in  an  aspect  more  important 
than  their  publication  time  and  known 
inter-relation.  They  resembled  their 
predecessors  in  the  weekly  field  in  this 
country  in  that  they  contained  the  usual 
official  reports,  communications  from 
readers,  clipped  items  from  foreign  news¬ 
papers  and  from  those  in  other  Ameri¬ 
can  cities,  literary  material,  and  a  few 
local  items.  But  they  resembled  tbe 
early  American  dailies  in  tbe  manner  in 
which  they  catered  to  the  interests  ol 
the  commercial  classes  through  giving 
daily  shipping  news  and  commodity 
price  reports.  These  latter  were  exten¬ 
sions  of  the  news  services  carried  on  by 
the  coffee  houses  which  were  later  given 
a  more  marked  degree  of  development 
by  actual  daily  newspapers. 

The  first  daily  newspapers,  such  as 
The  Pennsylvania  Evening  Post  and 
The  Pennsylvania  Packet,  arose  as  ad¬ 
justments  to  the  inadequacies  of  the 
news  and  advertising-announcement  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  London  Coffee-House  in 
Philadelphia  for  a  rapidly  extending 
group  of  business  men.  These  men 
needed  a  medium  which  would  keep 
them  advised  of  developments  at  that 
convivial  and  commercial  center  and 
would  give  them  the  pertinent  bits  in 
the  -American  and  foreign  newspapers 
just  received.  The  New  A’ork  Gazettes 
filled  similar  needs,  aggravated  by  war 
conditions.  They  also  disseminated 
home  news  and  heartening  propaganda 
regarding  the  war  to  British  officers 
and  troops.  A  reason  for  the  failure  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Evening  Post,  as  we 


shall  see,  was  that  it  did  not  carry  the 
more  important  elements  of  the  Gazettes 
to  the  stage  of  development  which  the 
Pennsylvania  Packet  reached.  The 
Post  tried  to  be  too  jiopular  50  years  be¬ 
fore  popular  dailies  could  find  a  profit¬ 
able  field. 

-About  the  middle  of  May,  1778,  the 
three  newspaper  establishments  then  in 
existence  in  New  A'ork  City  i.icreased 
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The  Pennrylvania  Evening  Port,  and  Daih  Advertilcr. 


Rivington’s  “Lying  Gazette”  during  the 
first  week  that  it  formed  part  of  New 
York’s  Revolutionary  “daily.” 


their  three  weekly  issues  to  five.  Riv¬ 
ington’s  the  Royal  Gazette,  which  had 
been  appearing  on  Saturdays,  was  issued 
as  a  semi- weekly  from  Wednesday,  May 
13.  Alexander  Robertson’s  the  Royal 
American  Gazette,  which  had  been  ap¬ 
pearing  Thursdays,  added  another  regu¬ 
lar  issue  the  following  Tuesday,  May  19. 
Hugh  Gaine’s  the  New  York  Gazette; 
and  the  Weekly  Mercury  was  merely 
continued  to  be  printed  on  Mondays. 
The  Friday  issue  of  the  “daily”  did  not 
enter  the  field  until  Sept.  3,  1779,  with 
the  establishment  of  The  New  York 
Mercury;  or.  General  .Advertiser  by 
William  Lewis. 

That  this  was  a  “daily”  paper  is 
attested  by  Isaiah  Thomas  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement ; 

During;  the  war,  a  newspaper  was  pub* 

lishe<l  daily  in  the  city  of  New  York . 

These  pap>ers  were  all  published  under  the 
sanction  of  the  British  Commander-in-chief : 
but  none  of  the  printers  assumed  the  title  of 
‘Printers  to  the  Kinsr’  except  Rivington,  who 
had  an  appointment.” 

This  daily  arrangement  was,  of 
course,  made  possible  by  subsidy ;  the 
day  of  the  commercially  profitable  news¬ 
paper  on  its  own  merits  in  the  daily 
field  did  not  arrive  at  least  until  the 
publication  of  the  Pennsylvania  Packet, 
and  Daily  Advertiser  and  possibly  not 
until  the  rise  of  the  penny  press  in  the 
third  decade  of  the  next  century.  Riv¬ 
ington,  for  example,  stated  in  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  that  “Gentlemen  in  arrears 
for  the  last  four  Years  Subscription  to 
this  Gazette,  are  earnestly  requested  to 
settle  their  A'ceounts  by  the  end  of  this 
month.’’  General  Gage  had,  while  com¬ 
manding  the  British  troops  in  Boston, 
purchased  400  copies  of  Rivington’s  pa¬ 
per  each  week  in  1775  and  distributed 
them  among  the  army,  navy,  and  Loy¬ 
alists.  The  Netv  Jersey  Gazette,  a 
patriotic  sheet,  estimated  on  July  4, 
1781,  that  “last  year  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment  expended  upwards  of  Fifty 
Thousand  Guineas  on  hirelings  em¬ 
ployed  to  tell  lies  in  pamphlets  and 
in  the  newspapers  in  Europe  and  .Amer¬ 
ica,”  and  that  the  probable  cost  for  1781 
would  be  twice  that  sum — essentially 
true  but  probably  exaggerated 

This  “daily”  continued  until  it  started 
to  strike  snags  in  the  winter  of  1782. 
Samuel  Horner,  who  had  become  a  part¬ 
ner  of  William  Lewis  in  the  publication 
(Contimsed  on  page  37) 
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N.  Y.  GUILD  TO  CONSIDER  CODE  PROTEST 


Objections  Raised  by  Washington  Group  on  Program  March  10 — Editorial  Groups  Are  Active  in 

Many  Cities — Junior  Guild  Formed  at  University 


'  I  'HK  Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York 
*  moved  to  continue  its  negotiations 
with  publishers  this  week  when  Allen 
Raymond,  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune,  president  of  the  Guild,  requested 
the  Publishers  Association  of  New  York 
City  to  set  a  date  for  a  meeting  witli 
guild  representatives  to  discuss  a  five- 
day,  40-hour  wvek,  and  other  questions. 

The  assembly  voted  last  week  to  dis¬ 
cuss  as  primary  business  at  its  next 
meeting,  March  10,  a  proposal  that  it 
endorse  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Washington  Newspaper  Guild  protest¬ 
ing  against  provisions  of  the  newspaper 
code  relating  to  news  department  work¬ 
ers  and  other  sections  of  the  code. 

Raymond  also  announced  that  the 
guild  has  received  acceptances  from 
William  Green,  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Federation  of  Labor,  and  Marlen 
Pew,  editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
to  speak  at  mass  meetings  of  the  guild, 
dates  for  which  will  be  set  later.  He 
said  t^t  Mr.  Green  will  speak  on  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  cooperation  between  the 
guild  and  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  while  Mr. 
Pew  will  speak  on  journalism  as  an 
independent  profession.  Taken  together, 
he  said,  their  addresses  will  constitute 
to  some  degree  a  debate  on  the  desir¬ 
ability  or  undesirability  of  the  guild  s 
affiliation  with  the  organized  labor 
movement. 

Members  of  guilds  in  nearby  cities 
will  be  invited  to  the  meetings  to  hear 
both  Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Pew,  Ray¬ 
mond  said. 

_  Raymond  asked  the  publishers  asso¬ 
ciation  to  set  a  date  for  a  meeting  to 
discuss  the  five-day,  40-hour  week,  and 
the  ^tablishment  of  a  joint  committee 
of  six  to  study  how  better  economic 
security  for  editorial  workers  might  be 
obtained  and  how  standards  of  journal¬ 
ism  as  a  profession  might  be  elevated, 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  L.  B.  Palmer, 
general  manager  of  the  association. 

His  letter  sent  on  Wednesday  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“Dear  Mr.  Palmer: 

“As  you  may  have  seen  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  (March  3),  the  Assembly 
of  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York 
has  directed  its  Executive  Committee 
to  seek  an  immediate  meeting  with  the 
Publishers  Association  of  New  York 
City  and  other  publishers  in  New  York, 
to  make  two  requests  of  them,  as  de¬ 
tailed  in  the  resolution  which  I  am 
enclosing.  The  Assembly  asked  also 
that  we  inform  the  publishers  of  the 
survey  which  we  are  making  of  the 
present  economic  condition  of  newspa¬ 
permen  and  women,  so  I  am  enclosing 
our  questionnaire. 

“I  think  the  wording  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  itself  will  be  adequate  to  convey 
to  you  and  your  associates  the  spirit  in 
which  the  Guild  is  starting  negotiations 
between  editorial  employes  and  publish¬ 
ers  here.  We  realize  that  this  is  a  new 
departure  in  the  newspaper  industry,  and 
we  have  some  hope  of  being  able  to 
work  out  in  cooperation  with  the  pub¬ 
lishers  a  rather  more  profitable  method 
of  solving  our  mutual  problems  and 
settling  any  disputes  that  may  arise 
between  us  than  has  heretofore  been 
evolved  in  the  newspaper  business. 

“I  am  sending  the  enclosed  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  publishers  and  proprietors 
of  press  associations  whose  employes 
are  members  of  the  Guild. 

“Going  beyond  the  wording  of  the 
Guild’s  resolution  in  order  to  make  it 
effective,  may  I  ask  you  definitely  to 
set  the  ^te  for  a  meeting  between  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  your  association  and 
representatives  of  the  Guild. 

“With  my  highest  regards,  I  am 
“Yours  sincerely, 

“Allen  Raymond.” 

Publishers  of  new'spapers  and  pro¬ 
prietors  of  press  associations  generally 
throughout  the  city  were  informed  by 
mail  of  the  sending  of  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Palmer  in  conformity  with  the  Guild’s 


policy  of  keeping  all  concerned  with  its 
activities  fully  informed  concerning 
them  at  all  times,  Raymond  announced. 

In  letters  to  the  publishers  Raymond 
enclosed  copies  of  tlie  resolution  passed 
by  the  Representative  .\ssembly  on 
March  1,  copies  of  the  Guild’s  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  which  was  printed  in  these 
columns  last  week,  and  copies  of  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Palmer. 

Besides  adopting  the  resolution  re¬ 
ported  here  last  week  the  representative 
assembly  on  March  1  also  considered 
the  program  it  will  submit  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 

The  question  of  cliapter  grievance 
committees  was  discussed  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  Guild’s  program  should 
ask  that  individual  grievances  might  be 
taken  up  by  the  chapter  chairman,  two 
other  chapter  members,  and  the  pub¬ 
lisher  or  his  representative,  with  the 
consent  of  the  executive  committee.  Ap¬ 
peals  would  be  taken  first  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  and  then  finally  to  the 
representative  assembly. 

The  assembly  also  authorized  the 
president  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
three  members  to  studv  and  consider  the 
questions  of  sick  benefits,  unemployment 
insurance,  death  benefits  and  old  age 
pensions.  Raymond  appointed  Richard 
Craudell,  chairman  of  the  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  chapter,  as  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  with  power  to  select  his  two 
co-committeemen. 


The  assembly  also  passed  a  resolution 
asking  the  executive  committee  to  re¬ 
cast  the  list  of  committee  assignments 
to  relieve  some  members  of  too  heavy 
assignments  and  to  broaden  the  work¬ 
ing  basis  of  the  guild  to  include  as 
many  actively  interested  members  as 
possible. 

.■\  resolution  was  adopted  urging 
President  Roosevelt  to  set  April  1  as 
the  final  date  on  which  press  associa¬ 
tions  may  submit  a  code  and  to  impose 
upon  the  industry,  after  due  process,  the 
code  submitted  on  Dec.  15  by  the  press 
association  committee  of  the  newspaper 
guild  in  cooperation  with  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Telegraphers’  Union  of  North 
America,  if  the  industry  fails  to  submit 
its  own  code  by  April  1. 


Washington  Group  Protests 

Washington,  March  6 — The  text  of 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Newspaper  Guild,  and  which  is  to 
be  considered  by  the  New  York  guild 
next  week,  follows : 

“The  Washington  Newspaper  Guild 
hereby  registers  its  protest  against  all 
of  the  provisions  of  the  newspaper  code 
which  relate  to  news  department  work¬ 
ers,  and  we  respectfully  request  the 
.American  Newspaper  Guild  to  move 
promptly  to  effect  the  following  pro¬ 
gram  : 

“(1)  We  specifically  protest  against 
establishment  of  a  code  authority  upon 


First  Junior  American  Newspaper  Guild,  founded  at  Washington  and  Lee  Uni¬ 
versity,  March,  1934.  Standing,  left  to  right — Ben  A.  Thirkiel^  Middletown,  0.; 
James  E.  Brown.  Morristown,  N.  J.;  Donald  R.  Moore,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sealed,  left  to  right — A,  Rirhard  Fiske,  New  York,  N.  Y,;  Manning  H.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Romney,  West  Va.;  Frank  J.  Young,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y,;  G,  Anderson 
Browne,  Mobile,  Ala.  Not  in  pirture:  Rirhard  J.  McLaughlin,  Rorky  River,  O. 


“JUNIOR”  GUILD  IS  ORGANIZED 


(Special  to  Editok  &  Publisher) 

Lexington,  Va..  March  5— Wlmle- 

heartedly  indorsing  the  editorial 
guild  movement  and  seeking  recognition 
by  and  affiliation  with  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  eight  advanced  stu¬ 
dents  of  journalism  at  Washington  and 
Lee  university  here  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  the  formation  of  a  Junior 
•American  Newspaper  Guild  chapter  at 
the  Lee  School  of  Journalism,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  university. 

According  to  information  from  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  headquarters,  this 
is  the  first  junior  guild  chapter  to  be 
formed  in  the  United  States.  The  new 
organization  bears  the  indorsement  of 
John  Eddy,  secretary  of  the  national 
organization,  and  Allen  Raymond,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Newspaper 
Guild,  ^th  of  whom  indicated  that 
recc^nition  by  the  national  guild  is  a 
distinct  possibility.  t 

The  journalism  students  who  compose 
the  junior  guild’s  charter  membership 
are  the  leaders  in  the  Washington  and 
I^  school  of  journalism  both  scholas¬ 
tically  and  from  an  extra-curricular 
point  of  view.  Among  the  members  are 
a  past  and  present  editor  of  the  univer¬ 


sity  newspaper ;  the  managing  editor 
and  the  news  editor  of  the  paper;  a 
sports  columnist;  and  three  staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  university  student  magazine. 

The  junior  guild  is  purely  a  student 
organization,  the  constitution  forbidding 
membership  by  university  administrative 
officers  and  members  of  the  faculty. 
Journalism  teachers  may  be  associateu 
with  the  group  only  in  an  advisory 
capacity.  The  organization  is  limiteil 
to  juniors  and  seniors  and  graduate 
students  of  better  than  average  marks 
in  their  class  work,  and  only  students 
pointing  toward  editorial  work  after 
college  are  eligible.  Publicity  men  may 
not  join  the  junior  guild. 

The  constitution  of  the  VV’ashington 
and  Lee  chapter  was  adopted  at  the 
third  meeting  of  the  group  on  Saturday, 
March  3.  Article  2  of  this  constitution 
states  the  purpose  of  the  junior  guild  as : 

“To  further  the  vocational  interests 
of  its  members  by  seeking  to  affiliate 
with  the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
and  by  cooperating  with  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  and  with  the  School 
of  Journalism  at  Washington  and  Lee 
University  in  their  efforts  to  raise  the 
{Contwued  on  pane  39) 


which  labor  has  no  voting  member. 
Failing  the  immediate  possibility  of  the 
appointment  of  voting  labor  members 
of  the  code  authority,  we  request  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  to  insist 
that  the  three  presidential  appointees  be 
chosen  from  the  ranks  of  employes,  and  ' 
that  at  least  one  of  them  be  chosen  from 
a  list  of  nominees  to  be  furnished  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  national 
guild. 

“(2)  We  specifically  protest  against 
that  provision  of  the  code  (Art.  VI,  k 
Sec.  5a)  which  permits  employers  to  ^ 
name  half  of  the  industrial  board  but 
does  not  permit  employes  to  name  the 
half  designated  to  represent  them. 
Since  the  five  to  represent  labor  are  to 
be  nominated  by  the  NR  A  Labor  .Ad¬ 
visory  Board,  we  request  the  national 
guild  to  insist  that  it  be  permitted  b,v 
the  Labor  Advisory  Board  to  nominate 
at  least  two  of  these  five  members. 

“(3)  We  protest  against  the  indefi¬ 
niteness  of  the  section  of  the  code  t-Art. 

Ill  Sec.  1)  and  the  corresponding  por¬ 
tion  of  the  President’s  order  relating  to 
the  securing  of  data  on  wages  and 
hours  of  news  department  workers  and 
the  determination  of  maximum  hours 
and  minimum  wages  for  them.  We  ask 
that  the  national  guild  request  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Johnson  an  interpretation  of  these 
two  sections  so  that  we  may  know 
whether  the  publishers  are  direct^  to 
establish  maximum  hours  and  minimum 
wages  for  us,  or  merely  to  compile  data 
concerning  present  hours  and  wages.  In 
this  connection  we  request  further  that 
the  national  guild  take  steps  to  have  its 
local  guilds  make  surveys  of  conditions 
as  to  hours  and  wages  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  cities,  and  to  secure  the  services 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  correlating  their  reports.  1 

“(4)  V\'e  further  request  that  the  na¬ 
tional  guild  insist  upon  a  hearing  lx- 
fore  maximum  hours  and  minimum 
wages  are  established  to  govern  us. 

“(5)  We  specifically  protest  against 
omission  from  the  code  of  provisions 
for  a  five-day  forty-hour  week  for  news 
department  workers,  and  we  furtfier 
protest  against  the  limitation  of  si^ 
maxima  to  cities  of  750,000  population 
or  more  and  to  newspapers  in  such 
cities  with  75,000  circulation  or  more,  as 
suggested  by  the  President.  We  urge 
the  national  guild  to  take  steps  im¬ 
mediately  to  secure  a  general  application 
of  the  five-day  forty-hour  week  for  all 
news  department  wortcera. 

“(6)  VVe  protest  specifically  against 
those  sections  of  the  code  (Art.  I\, 
Sec.  1  and  Art.  Ill,  Sec.  I)  which  in 
a  confused  way  seem  to  imply  that  at 
least  some  news  department  workers 
may  be  paid  as  low  as  $9.80  a  week. 

We  protest  against  any  reduction  below 
the  woefully  inadequate  minimum  levels 
of  the  PRA  and  we  urge  that  the  na¬ 
tional  guild  demand  a  schedule  of  wage 
minima  which  shall  include  for  the  City 
of  Washington  a  minimum  wage  of  ^5 
a  week  for  all  editorial  workers,  in¬ 
cluding  artists  and  photographers,  who 
have  had  one  year’s  experience;  and  | 
$40  a  week  for  those  who  have  had 
two  years’  experience;  and  $15  for 
copy  boys;  and  that  no  person  shall  be 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  news 
or  photographs  who  is  not  paid  at  least 
$25  a  week. 

“We  believe  that  notliing  effective  can 
be  done  to  benefit  our  conditions  under 
this  code  without  a  reopening  and  gen¬ 
eral  revision  of  the  entire  code, 
believe  that  in  order  to  make  effective 
our  demands  for 

(a)  Repre.sentation  on  the  code  au¬ 
thority, 

(b)  Direct  nomination  of  employes  to 

the  Newspaper  Industrial  Board,  and 

(c)  Maximum  hours  and  minimum  t 
pay  scales, 

we  must  be  prepared  to  demonstrate  the 
evils  of  present  conditions  and  the 
{Continued  on  page  35) 
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DAILY  SEEKS  LATENT  ABIUTY  IN  BOYS 

Welfare  Work  of  Brooklyn  Eagle  Aims  at  Helping  Meritorious  Carriers  to  “Find  Themselves” — 
Classes  Held  Every  Two  Weeks  for  Discussions  of  Business  Ethics  and  Principles 


WHILE  the  controversy  rages  over 
the  newspaper  carrier  and  street 
salesman,  whether  or  not  he  is  ex¬ 
ploited,  and  what 
is  to  be  his  fate 
under  the  daily 
newspaper  code 
and  under  the 
federal  child 
labor  amendment, 
if  it  is  ratified 
by  16  more 
States,  it  is  illumi¬ 
nating  to  study 
the  social  sense  of 
the  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle  in 
the  manner  in 
Maktin  H.  Weykauch  which  it  deals 
with  its  boys. 

This  newspaper,  which  uses  650  boys 
to  deliver  papers  in  Brooklyn  and  Long 
Island,  has  a  paternalistic  attitude 
toward  its  carrier  organization,  but  not 
the  sentimentalized  view  often  ridiculed 
by  opponents  of  newspaper  boy  labor. 
The  Eagle,  it  happens,  has  a  circulation 
director,  Martin  H.  Weyrauch,  who 
has  a  feeling  that  the  newspaper  is 
in  a  position  to  discover  the  hidden 
potentialities  of  its  boys,  and  help  them 
along  life’s  road.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  boy  welfare  work  done  by 
the  Eagle  and  that  done  by  some 
other  newspapers  is  that  Mr.  Weyrauch, 
in  carrying  out  the  policies  of  M.  P. 
Goodfellow,  the  Eagle  publisher,  aims 
to  adapt  the  experience  gained  by  the 
boys  in  selling  and  delivering  news¬ 
papers  to  their  actual  interests  in  life 
in  the  hope  that  by  so  doing  the  bovs 
may  “find  themselves”  early  and  thus 
get  a  better  start  toward  a  career. 

As  a  means  toward  this  end  Mr. 
Weyrauch  has  established  what  might 
be  called  elementary  sociology  classes 
for  groups  of  meritorious  carriers.  In 
these  classes,  which  meet  every  two 
weeks,  the  boys  are  tactfully,  easily, 
and  even  entertainingly  instructed  in 
the  rudiments  of  our  present  society. 
Under  Mr.  Weyrauch’s  lead,  they  are 
encouraged  to  talk  things  out  them¬ 
selves  in  such  a  way  as  to  direct  their 
thoughts  into  hitherto  unexplored  chan¬ 
nels.  The  circulation  director,  listen¬ 
ing  to  them  talk  and  questioning  them, 
hopes  to  find  their  latent  abilities  and 
then  assist  them  in  realizing  these 
abilities. 

In  no  sense,  Mr.  Weyrauch  said,  are 
these  classes  aimed  at  teaching  sales¬ 
manship  and  increasing  Eagle  sales. 
They  represent,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
strong  social  sense  on  the  part  of  the 
newspaper  to  develop  its  boys  for  the 
work  to  which  they  are  best  adapted. 
The  only  selfish  aim,  if  it  could  be 
termed  selfish,  he  added,  is  that  pos¬ 
sibly  some  boys  might  be  found  with 
an  aptitude  for  newspaper  work,  in 
circulation,  mechanical,  advertising  or 
editorial  departments,  who  might,  in 
later  years,  if  properly  developed,  turn 
out  to  be  sound  assets  to  the  newsjaper. 
But  the  newspaper  is  primarily  inter¬ 
ested  in  helping  the  boys  to  be  what¬ 
ever  they  are  best  fitted  to  be. 

The  Eagle  has  a  merit  system  for  its 
carriers,  similar  to  that  used  by  other 
newspapers,  although  it  was  devised 
separately.  A  close  tab  on  all  boys  is 
kept  as  to  their  deportment,  scholarship, 
neatness,  courtesy,  salesmanship  and 
efficiency  as  carriers.  Based  on  points 
accumulated  under  this  system,  the  boys 
are  graded  into  junior,  senior  and  master 
carriers,  with  privileges  in  the  form  of 
bonuses  and  trips,  being  awarded  to  the 
meritorious  ones. 

help”  course  was  made 
available  to  the  master  carriers  starting 
Oct.  1  last  year.  Attendance  is  volun¬ 
tary.  From  the  beginning  there  have 
wen  practically  no  absentees.  The  boys 
have  found  the  discussions  interesting. 
I  ne  material  instruction  has  been 
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around  newspaper  operation,  using  it  as 
an  illustration  of  other  business  in 
general. 

At  the  first  meeting  the  boys  dis¬ 
cussed  a  philosophy  of  life.  They  did 
not  know  they  were  doing  so,  of 
course.  Mr.  Weyrauch  started  a 
spirited  discussion  of  the  tenet  that  the 
world  owes  no  one  a  living,  that  to 
succeed  in  life  each  person  must  con¬ 
tribute  something  of  value  to  the  world 
and  its  inhabitants.  The  premise  stated, 
the  boys  took  charge  of  the  discussion, 
and  debated  very  concretely  on  this  ab¬ 
stract  matter. 

The  next  time  they  met  the  subject 
of  what  could  be  done  by  a  person  to 
merit  a  living  was  discussed.  Mr. 
Weyrauch  got  them  to  thinking  in  terms 
of  "merchandise”  and  “service.”  The 
physician  found  his  place  in  society  by 
rendering  a  needed  service,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  produced  needed  merchandise, 
etc.  All  manner  of  things  were  taken 
up  to  determine  in  what  classification 
they  belonged,  including  even  potatoes, 
which,  it  was  decided,  were  merchan¬ 
dise.  From  there  the  discussion  shifted 
to  the  newspaper.  Was  it  a  service  or 
merchandise?  According  to  Mr.  Wey¬ 
rauch  the  boys  themselves  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  newspaper  was 
unique,  belonging  in  both  classifications. 

The  boys  get  visual  instruction  too. 
They  have  seen  a  linotype  in  operation 
and  have  had  it  explained  to  them. 
They  have  inspected  the  Eagle  presses 
carefully,  and  have  been  given  demon¬ 
strations  in  all  newspaper  mechanical 
work.  Last  week  they  gave  Radio  City 
a  thorough  once-over,  and  next  week 
their  discussions  will  be  directed  by 
Prof.  Harry  B.  Rathbone,  head  of  the 
New  York  University  journalism  de¬ 
partment.  Already  they  have  discussed 
news  gathering  and  writing.  In  every 
matter  considered  the  newspaper  is 
taken  as  an  example  of  other  activities 
in  business,  commerce  and  service. 

In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Weyrauch  is 
conducting  classes  for  branch  managers 
in  response  to  their  request.  It  is 
obviously  impossible  for  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  circulation  manager  to  keep  in  inti¬ 
mate  contact  with  all  his  Ixiys.  The 
next  best  thing  is  to  acquaint  branch 
managers  with  the  welfare  aims  of  the 
paper,  and  obtain  their  cooperation  in 
their  treatment  of  boys.  Mr.  Weyrauch 
explains  this  to  the  managers,  and  at 
the  same  time  seizes  the  chance  to 
acquaint  them  with  newspaper  opera¬ 
tion.  At  such  a  meeting  last  week 
Editor  &  Publisher's  representative 
heard  typesetting  discussed,  based  on  the 


recent  death  of  John  Rogers,  inventor 
of  many  devices  incorporated  in  linotype 
machines. 

The  carriers’  courses  are  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  for  a  year  at  the  end  of  which 
several  “honor  carriers”  will  be  selected 
and  awarded  special  cash  prizes.  In 
addition,  if  at  that  time  they  are  ready 
to  go  into  the  business  world  or  wish 
to  carry  on  their  school  work,  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  place  them. 

The  Eagle  has  solicited  and  obtained 
the  cooperation  of  parents  and  school 
authorities  for  the  work.  In  a  letter 
explaining  the  course  to  parents  of  boys 
in  the  Eagle  system,  Mr.  Weyrauch 
said: 

“We  are  of  course,  interested  in  the 
sale  of  the  Eagle  .  .  .  We  are  inter¬ 
ested  too  in  the  development  of  the 
future  citizens  of  Brooklyn  and  Long 
Island.  Those  with  whom  we  are 
closest  in  contact  are  naturally  closest 
to  our  heart  and  we  wish  to  give 
every  boy  who  is  doing  business  with 
us  the  benefit  of  our  experience  and 
training  in  business.  We  hope  to  be 
able  to  help  him  to  become  a  good 
business  man  and  to  get  into  the  occu¬ 
pation  in  which  he  can  be  assured  of 
the  greatest  success.” 

Mr.  Weyrauch  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  after  only  two  months  of 
operation  he  has  many  reasons  to  fee! 
enthusiastic  about  the  plan.  The  boys’ 
responsiveness  to  the  training  and  their 
aptitude,  has  been  inspiring,  he  said. 
He  felt  that  if  he  could  ever  be  credited 
by  some  boy,  grown  a  man,  with  having 
bwn  helped  by  the  Eagle  courses,  the 
effort  involved  would  not  have  been 
wasted. 

“The  training  they  get  here,”  he 
added,  “is  something  they  can  get  no¬ 
where  else.  The  schools  do  not  give 
it,  and  the  training  cannot  be  obtained 
in  the  home.  And  yet  I  feel  that  it 
is  invaluable  training.” 

■Already  Mr.  Weyrauch  is  beginning 
to  classify  the  inclinations  of  the  boys 
attending  the  classes.  This  is  based 
on  their  interest  and  participation  (or 
non-participation)  in  the  discussions, 
their  reactions  to  certain  questions,  etc. 
In  addition  Mr.  Weyrauch  has  on  file 
a  remarkable  questionnaire  filled  in  by 
carriers  showing  their  inclinations.  The 
answers  to  this  give  the  clue  to  the 
boys’  proclivities  rather  definitely.  The 
questions  follow: 

1.  How  long  did  you  attend  (a) 

Grammar  school . years;  (b) 

high  school . years;  (c)  college 

. years  :  (d)  other  institution . 

years  (specify) . 


2.  Are  you  attending  school  now? 

Yes . No .  If  your  answer  is 

“yes”,  name  school . Grade . 

or . Year .  If  your  answer 

is  “no”,  when  did  you  leave  school 

. name  school . what  grade 

were  you  in . 

3.  What  were  your  three  favorite 
subjects  of  study  in  order  of  prefer¬ 
ence  ? 

4.  What  is  your  favorite  form  of 
reading?  Newspapers?  Magazines? 
Books?  Number  1,  2,  3,  in  order  of 
interest  to  you. 

5.  What  three  newspapers  do  you 
like  best  to  read  in  order  of  prefer¬ 
ence? 

6.  What  newspaper  features,  news,  or 
departments  do  you  read  with  the  most 
intense  interest  ? 

7.  What  are  your  favorite  maga¬ 
zines? 

8.  What  type  of  book  do  you  like 
best?  (Numt^r  three  in  order  of  pref¬ 
erence).  Adventure,  Science,  Romance, 
Biography,  History,  Detective  Stories, 
T  ravel. 

9.  What  book,  read  recently,  do  you 
like  best  ? 

10.  Do  you  like  to  watch  athletic 

games  better  than  to  play  in  them? 
Yes . No . 

11.  What  games  do  you  like  to  play 

best  of  all? . 

12.  Do  you  like  to  do  things  with 

your  hands?  Yes . No... -  If 

your  answer  is  “yes”,  specify  your 
principal  interest. 

13.  Name  three  men,  exclusive  of 
public  officials,  whom  you  consider 
great  Americans. 

14.  If  you  could  have  anything  you 

desired,  what  would  you  like  most  of 
all  to  do  next  year? . 

15.  What  news  events  of  the  past 
year  or  so  thrilled  you  the  most? 

1 . 2 .  3... . 

16.  Do  you  like  to  write? . 

17.  Did  you  ever  try  to  write  for 

your  school  paper;  for  a  newspaper; 
for  a  magazine ;  specify . . . 

18.  Do  you  like  to  sell  things  to 

people?  Yes .  No . 

19.  Do  you  like  to  argue?  Yes . 

No . 

20.  What  outstanding  thing  in  your 
life  are  you  proudest  of  remem^ring? 

21.  Do  you  like  to  associate  with  (a) 
groups  of  people,  or  are  you  happiest 
with  (b)  one  or  two  companions,  or 

(c)  by  yourself?  Check  (a) . 

(b) .  (c) . 

Mr.  Weyrauch  began  his  newspaper 
career  on  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  25  years 
ago,  after  having  received  a  Ph.  B. 
from  Union  College  and  an  LL.B. 
from  St.  Lawrence  University.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  New  York  state  bar, 
and  a  former  member  of  the  crime 
commission  of  New  York  state.  He 
served  at  one  time  as  publisher  and 
general  manager  of  the  defunct  New 
York  Graphic. 


S.  O.  METCALF  RE-ELECTED 

Stephen  O.  Metcalf  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Providence  Journal  Co., 
publishers  of  the  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin,  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  held  recently.  Other  of¬ 
ficers  chosen  were  George  Pierce  Met¬ 
calf,  vice-president;  William  C.  Ellis, 
treasurer  and  secretary;  Allison  Stone, 
general  manager;  and  Stephen  O.  Met¬ 
calf,  Henry  D.  Sharpe,  Harry  P.  Cross, 
George  Pierce  Metcalf,  William  L. 
Hodgman,  Richard  S.  Aldrich  and 
Eugene  .A.  Kingman,  directors. 


DETROIT  AGENCY  NAMED 

Louis  M.  Elliman  &  Co.,  New  York, 
liquor  importers,  have  appointed  the 
Simons-Michelson  Com^ny,  Detroit, 
to  handle  their  advertising.  News¬ 
papers  are  being  used  in  the  Middle 
West. 


EDUCATORS  VIEW  NEWSPAPER  BOY  WORK 


The  National  Educational  Guidance  Convention  held  in  Cleveland,  last 
week,  brought  together  a  large  gathering  of  educators  and  welfare  workers 
interested  in  this  work.  The  Cleveland  Press  took  advantage  of  this  conven¬ 
tion  to  install  a  Newspaper  Boy  Exhibit  with  an  attendant  in  charge  to  answer 
questions. 
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SYSTEM  OF  PUBLISHED  CORRECTIONS 
TO  KEEP  ADS  WITHIN  RETAIL  CODE 

Ciiicago  Local  Code  Authority  Sets  Up  Detailed  Regulations — 
Better  Business  Bureau  to  File  Complaint  if 
Advertiser  Fails  to  Comply 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Mar.  5 — Preparations  are 
being  made  here  this  week  for  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  “correction  system”  as  a 
nieans  of  conciliating  complaints  involv¬ 
ing  alleged  violations  of  the  trade  prac¬ 
tice  sections  of  the  Retail  Code  as  they 
relate  to  newspaper  advertising  of  local 
merchants.  The  operation  of  this  sys¬ 
tem  will  go  into  effect  here  March  15, 
with  the  Chicago  Better  Business  Bur¬ 
eau  serving  as  Local  Retail  Code  Au¬ 
thority. 

The  Code  Authority  has  agreed  that 
where  publication  of  “corrections”  is 
properly  requested  and  where  adver¬ 
tisers  refuse  or  neglect  to  publish  them, 
it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  to  file  complaint  and  have 
the  case  set  down  for  formal  hearing 
before  the  Code  Authority. 

Where  copy  appearing  in  any  Chi¬ 
cago  advertising  medium,  upon  investi¬ 
gation,  is  found  by  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  to  be  “untrue,  deceptive,  or  mis¬ 
leading  and  in  violation  of  existing  laws, 
but  particularly  in  violation  of  the  Re¬ 
tail  Code,”  advertisers  will  be  asked  to 
print  a  “correction”  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  set  forth  as  follows : 

“(a)  The  correction  will  occupy 
three  inches  of  display  space  and  be 
surrounded  by  a  black  border. 

“(b)  This  box  shall  be  headed  A 
Correction’  in  not  less  than  20-point 
type,  and  the  body  of  the  ‘Correction’ 
shall  be  not  less  than  8-point  type. 

“(c)  The  correction  shall  include 
the  following  three  elements  and  no 
more,  and  shall  embody  no  excuses,  ex¬ 
tenuating  circumstances,  or  other  ex¬ 
traneous  matter,  as  the  reason  for  the 
advertising  discrepancy : 

“(1)  A  statement  naming  the  art¬ 
icle  advertised,  and  the  date  on  which 
the  advertisement  appeared. 

“(2)  The  true  facts  concerning  or 
the  accurate  description  of  the  article 
or  articles  advertised. 

“(3)  -An  unconditional  offer  to  re- 
“(d)  One  or  more  items  on  which 

DAILY’S  FUND  DRIVe" 
REOPENS  SCHOOLS 

After  Committee  Had  Failed  Clear¬ 
water  (Fla.)  Sun  Succeeded  in 
Loan  Fund  Campaign,  Aiding 
730  Children 

A  letter  signed  by  every  one  of  1,546 
school  children  and  59  teachers  in  Clear¬ 
water,  Fla.,  was  presented  on  March 
2  to  Victor  Morgan,  editor  and  owner 
of  the  Clearwater  Sun,  thanking  him 
and  his  newspaper  for  efforts  which 
brought  about  the  reopening  of  the  city’s 
schools  after  they  had  been  closed  be¬ 
cause  of  a  shortage  of  public  funds. 

_  The  schools  closed  Feb.  16,  after  a 
citizens’  committee  had  vainly  attempted 
to  raise  by  popular  subscription  the 
money  necessary  to  operate  them  the 
remaining  three  and  a  half  months  of 
the  term.  The  impression  prevailed  that 
the  schools  could  not  be  maintained 
with  private  funds. 

Mor^n  did  not  agree.  He  suggested 
that  children  able  to  pay  tuition  should 
pay  and  that  children  unable  to  pay 
should  be  financed  with  loans  from  a 
fund  raised  by  popular  subscription.  A 
scheme  called  the  Adopt-a-Child  move¬ 
ment  grew  out  of  this  suggestion.  The 
teachers  estimated  that  730  children 
would  have  to  be  “adopted.” 

A  mass  meeting  of  citizens  was  cal¬ 
led.  The  situation  was  explained  and 
those  in  the  audience  were  called  upon 
to  help  the  730  children  who  could  not 
pay.  Tuition  was  set  at  $21  for  each 
junior  and  senior  high  school  pupil  and 
$14  for  each  grade  school  pupil  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term. 

At  this  mass  meeting  voluntary  “adop¬ 
tions"  provided  tuition  for  322  pupils. 
Morgan  continued  the  campaign  in  his 


fund  the  purchase  price  on  return 
of  the  merchandise  so  advertised  in 
good  order. 

“Illustration : 


A  Correction 

On  December  13th,  we  ad¬ 
vertised  Men’s  Wool  Lounging 
Robes  at  $1.33. 

These  should  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  wool  and  cotton 
lounging  robes. 

We  invite  any  dissatisfied 
customer  to  return  the  merchan¬ 
dise  and  receive  a  refund. 

A.  B.  C.  Co.,  Inc. 


corrections  should  be  published,  un¬ 
der  these  rules,  may  be  included  in 
the  same  correction. 

“(e)  These  corrections  shall  appear 
only  in  the  medium,  or  media,  in  which 
the  original  advertised  misstatement 
appeared. 

“(f)  These  corrections  should  be  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  regular  copy  of  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  not  set  apart  for  publica¬ 
tion  separately. 

“(g)  No  mention  shall  be  made  in 
any  correction  of  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  or  of  any  punitive  law  or  code 
regulating  advertising.  The  purpose  of 
these  corrections  is  to  create  volun¬ 
tary  conviction,  in  the  minds  of  the 
public,  that  diicago  advertising  is  ac¬ 
curate  and  that,  even  where  mistakes 
occur,  voluntary,  confidence-building 
corrections  will  appear. 

“(h)  It  is  expressly  understood  that 
the  publication  of  corrections  shall  lie 
called  for  and  published  in  appropriate 
cases,  and  subject  to  limitations  pre¬ 
viously  outlined. 

newspaper  until  every  one  of  the  730 
children  had  been  financed.  Meanwhile 
the  teachers  reopened  the  schools  and 
they  are  still  open. 

None  of  the  children  is  subjected  to 
emliarrassment  by  reason  of  his  parents’ 
inability  to  pay.  The  money  from  tbe 
popular  subscription  fund  is  loaned  to 
parents  unable  to  pay.  The  borrower 
gives  his  note  without  interest  for  the 
loan  but  it  is  understood  that,  if  at  the 
end  of  the  term  he  is  unable  to  pay, 
the  note  will  be  cancelled.  Thus  all 
children  are  on  an  ^ual  footing,  none 
knowing  which  is  being  financed  by  the 
fund. 


INTERTYPE  APPOINTMENTS 

Expansion  of  Intertype  Corporation 
facilities  in  Southern  California  was 
marked  this  week  by  appointment  of 
H.  F.  Edmonds  as  assistant  manager 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Branch  and  E.  B. 
Crane  as  salesman.  The  appointments 
were  announced  by  E.  H.  Hostetler, 
branch  manager.  Mr.  Edmonds  has 
been  sales  manager  of  the  Premier 
Engraving  Company,  Los  Angeles,  for 
ten  years,  and  is  a  former  president 
of  the  Pacific  Society  of  Printing  House 
Craftsmen.  Mr.  Crane  went  to  Los 
Angeles  from  Prescott,  Ariz.,  where 
he  bad  been  mechanical  superintendent 
of  the  Courier. 


NEW  BOOK  WEEKLY 

Book  Business,  a  weekly  newspaper 
for  the  book  trade,  has  been  established 
at  75  West  street.  New  York,  by  Wallis 
Howe,  Jr.  He  is  publisher,  editor,  and 
sole  owner. 


APPOINTED  BY  SCHENLEY 

Ronald  Freelander  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of  the 
Schenley  Distillers  Corporation. 


WOULD  BAR  PRICE  COPY 


Quebec  Druggists  Sponsor  Bill  Which 
Would  Limit  Advertising 

Montreal,  March  5 — Loss  of  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  by  the  newspapers  is  a 
possible  consequence  of  amendments  to 
the  regulation  governing  druggists  in 
the  province  of  Quebec,  outlined  in  a 
bill  introduced  in  Quebec  Legislature, 
and  sponsored  by  the  Pharmaceutical 
Association  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
In  return  for  a  monoply  of  the  sale  of 
patent  medicines,  the  druggists  impose 
restrictions  on  themselves.  One  of  the 
proposed  regulations  seeks  to  prevent 
druggists  from  advertising  prices.  It 
also  stigmatizes  as  derogatory  to  the 
profession  “false  or  exaggerated  assump¬ 
tion  of  any  title  or  degree  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  advertising,  and  any  declara¬ 
tion,  verbal,  written  or  printed  state¬ 
ment,  tending  to  injure  or  lessen  for 
his  advantage  the  value  or  professional 
reputation  or  integrity  of  any  mem¬ 
ber.” 

Price-cutting  druggists  are  large  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  the  daily  newspapers  of 
Quebec  province. 


BRITON  TELLS  PUBLIC 
OF  RADIO  CENSOR 

Speech  on  Industrial  Conditions  De¬ 
leted,  He  Gives  Full  Copy  to  Press 
and  Denounces  British 
Broadcasting  Co. 

.\ngered  by  censorship  of  his  pro¬ 
posed  radio  address,  William  Ferrie,  a 
young  engineering  worker,  delivered  in¬ 
stead  of  his  scheduled  remarks  a  spirit 
protest  against  the  action  of  the  British 
Broadcasting  Company  and  added  that 
he  had  given  out  his  speech  to  the  press. 
.'According  to  a  New  York  Times  dis- 
f'atch  March  6,  Ferrie  had  been  selected 
to  present  the  workingman’s  viewpoint 
in  a  series  of  broadcasts  on  industrial 
England. 

.\fter  delivering  his  protest,  he 
walked  out  of  the  studio. 

Several  newspapers  published  the  un¬ 
censored  speech.  It  was  a  strongly 
worded  protest  against  bad  working 
conditions  and  low'  pay  in  factories  and 
overcrowded  housing  which  was  said 
to  be  driving  workers  to  despair.  The 
Broadcasting  Company  stated  that  it 
had  deleted  as  irrelevant  “acrimonious 
references  to  militarism  and  militarists.” 
Mr.  Ferrie,  it  was  stated,  did  not  ob¬ 
ject  when  the  censored  speech  was  re¬ 
turned  to  him  two  days  before  its 
scheduled  broadcast. 


LOSES  TAX  APPEAL 

The  ninth  circuit  court  of  appeals  at 
San  Francisco  decided  Feb.  28  that  the 
collector  of  internal  revenue  can  collect 
about  $125,000  more  in  income  taxes 
from  the  Zellerbach  Paper  Company 
and  its  affiliates,  the  National  Paper 
Products  Company,  the  Sanitary  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company  and  the  A.  S.  Hopkins 
Company.  The  Zellerbach  Company 
and  its  subsidiaries  appealed  to  the 
court  of  appeals  on  a  ruling  by  the 
United  States  board  of  tax  appeals,  cov¬ 
ering  income  taxes  in  1921  and  1924-25. 
On  the  1921  return  the  board  of  tax  ap¬ 
peals  raised  the  companies’ taxes  $95,165. 
Another  $30,000  was  added  by  the  tax 
appeals  board  for  the  1924-25  tax. 


HAS  HANDBILL  ORDINANCE 

Madison,  Wis.,  has  enacted  an  ordin¬ 
ance  prohibiting  the  passing  of  hand¬ 
bills  in  the  streets.  The  ordinance  com¬ 
pletes  a  previous  provision  which  pro¬ 
hibited  the  placing  of  advertising  hand¬ 
bills  in  an  automobile  by  anyone  but  the 
owner  of  the  car.  The  passing  of  hand¬ 
bills  by  restaurants  and  other  businesses 
to  persons  passing  on  the  streets  had 
become  increasingly  prevalent. 


BREWING  CORP,  APPOINTS 

The  Brewing  Corporation  of  America, 
Cleveland,  has  appointed  Meldrum  and 
Fewsmith,  Inc.,  its  advertising  agency. 
Magazines,  newspapers,  outdoor  and  ra¬ 
dio  will  be  used. 


INSTALLMENT  SALES 
COPY  REGULATED 


St.  Louis  Furniture  Dealers  Approve 
Standards  Requiring  Accurate 
Statement  of  All  Charges 
Above  Cash  Price 

St.  Louis,  March  5. — Standards  for 
advertising  of  carrying  charges  or 
credit  service  terms  have  been  defined 
by  the  Better  Business  Bureau  of  St. 
Louis,  which  has  sent  a  statement  of  its 
policy  position  to  newspapers,  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  etc.,  for  their  guidance.  The 
policy  has  been  adopted  by  the  Retail 
Furniture  Dealers  Association  of  St. 
Louis.  The  statement  says: 

“No  member  of  the  retail  trade  shall 
advertise  any  merchandise  for  which  an 
extra  charge  is  made  for  extended  pay¬ 
ments,  service,  etc.,  unless  the  adver¬ 
tisement  clearly  and  unequivocably  in¬ 
dicates  that  an  extra  charge  is  made  for 
such  terms,  services,  etc. 

“Whenever  a  price  is  mentioned  in 
the  advertisement,  accompanied  with 
statements  such  as  ‘$1  down  and  $1  per 
week,’  ‘easy  terms’  ‘terms  arranged,’ 
‘can  be  bought  on  convenient  terms’  or 
statements  of  similar  import,  the  reader 
has  a  right  to  believe  that  the  price 
stated  is  the  total  credit  price  at  which 
the  advertised  article  can  be  secured  on 
the  terms  advertised  and  that  no  carry¬ 
ing  charge  will  be  added. 

“Whenever  an  advertisement  features 
the  cash  price  of  an  article  accompanied 
by  statements  such  as  ‘easy  terms,’  etc., 
it  is  desirable  to  clearly  state  that  the 
featured  price  is  the  ‘cash  price’  together 
with  the  fact  that  an  extra  charge  is 
made  for  deferred  payments. 

“No  member  of  the  retail  trade  shall 
use  the  phrase,  ‘No  Down  Payment’ 
and/or  other  phrases  of  similar  mean¬ 
ing  unless  all  the  merchandise  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  copy  in  which  such  term 
or  phrase  is  used  is  purchaseable  with¬ 
out  any  kind  of  payment  whatsoever, 
which  payment  might  be  termed  either 
a  deposit  or  a  down  payment,  interest 
charge,  a  delivery  charge,  a  C.O.D., 
an  account-opening  charge,  in  advance 
of  first  payment,  or  any  other  form  of 
initial  payment  on  or  before  delivery. 
Should  there  be  any  limitations  as  to 
specific  articles,  amount  of  purchase,  or 
character  of  purchase,  these  limitations 
should  be  clearly  stated. 

“Statements  such  as  ‘no  charge  for 
credit,’  ‘no  carrying  charge,’  etc.,  shall 
mean  exactly  what  they  say.  There  is 
no  way  that  a  retail  store  can  sell  on 
deferred  payments  without  assuming,  or 
charging  for,  the  cost  of  selling  on 
credit.  Either  the  cost  of  doing  so 
must  be  included  in  the  selling  cost  of 
the  merchandise  sold  or  an  extra  charge 
must  be  made.  In  either  instance,  the 
usage  of  the  above  quoted  statements, 
or  others  similar  thereto,  is  misleading 
and  untrue.  An  article,  which  is  sold 
for  a  certain  sum,  represented  as  its 
credit  price,  but  which  can  be  purchased 
at  a  lower  figure  if  paid  for  in  cash, 
includes  a  carrying  charge  for  credit, 
and  the  usage  of  the  above  quoted  state¬ 
ments  in  connection  therewith  is  mis¬ 
leading  and  untrue. 

“Whenever  a  down  payment  is  ad¬ 
vertised,  the  full  price  of  the  advertised 
article  shall  also  be  advertised.  The 
statements,  ‘Pay  as  you  please,’  ‘Your 
own  terms,’  etc.,  are  usually  inaccurate, 
as  the  customer  is  seldom  permitted  to 
name  his  own  terms.  It  is  preferable 
to  state  the  credit  terms  explicitly. 

“It  is  desirable  to  state  when  a  down 
payment  is  required  on  credit  purchases. 
Statements  such  as  ‘this  living  room 
suite — $195,  $10  per  month’  implies  the 
jwssibility  of  no  down  payment  and  is 
likely  to  be  misunderstood  by  the 
reader.” 


CAL.  DAILY  SOLD 

The  South  Gate  (Cal.)  Daily  Tri¬ 
bune  has  been  purchased  by  J.  Gale 
Heacock  and  Roger  Heacock,  owners 
of  the  Baldwin  Park  Tribune,  weekly. 
The  former  will  continue  to  manage  and 
edit  the  Baldwin  Park  paper,  and  the 
latter  will  become  editor  of  the  daily. 
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NEW  YORK  HOTELS  realize  the  advantages 
of  The  New  York  Times  classified  advertising 
columns.  They  find  what  private  individuals  have 
long  known — that  tenants  of  a  high  type,  and  in 
profitable  numbers  are  obtained  economically 
through  The  Times  Furnished  Rooms  and 
Apartments  columns. 
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CONTINUOUS  CENSORSHIP  IN  CHINA 
BARS  U.  S.  GRASP  OF  EVENTS 

All  News  Under  Government  Eye,  Says  Keen,  and  “Too  Critical” 
Dispatches  Dtm’t  Pass — News  Sources  Unreliable — Native 


Press  Also  Watched 


VICTOR  KEEN,  Shanghai  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  declared  this  week  that  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  permanent  Chinese  censor¬ 
ship  of  the  press  would  do  more  than 
anything  else  to  enable  American  read¬ 
ers  to  understand  events  in  the  Orient 
and  their  meaning.  In  an  interview 
with  Editor  &  Pubusher  before  he 
sailed  for  Europe  on  Wednesday  en- 
route  to  China  via  Russia  and  Siberia, 
he  said  a  reduction  in  cable  rates  be¬ 
tween  China  and  this  country  would 
be  another  means  of  promoting  and 
improving  mutual  understanding. 

Keen  outlined  some  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  under  which  foreign  correspondents 
in  China  now  have  to  work  and  told 
how  they  must  be  able  to  distinguish 
the  true  news  from  the  false.  Sources 
of  news  are  varied,  he  said,  and  a  re¬ 
port  can  hardly  ever  be  accepted  until 
It  has  been  checked  from  a  number  of 
different  sources. 

The  two  principal  origins  of  official 
news,  he  said,  are  the  Bureau  of  In¬ 
telligence  and  Publicity  of  the  Central 
Government  in  Nanking,  which  main¬ 
tains  an  office  in  Shanghai,  and  the 
Kuomin,  or  government  news  agency. 
The  Intelligence  Bureau  is  often  used 
to  disseminate  propaganda  favorable 
to  the  government  and  issues  a  very 
small,  or  negligible,  amount  of  real 
news,  he  said,  while  the  Kuomin,  organ¬ 
ised  more  along  the  lines  of  one  of  our 
own  press  associations,  gives  something 
like  a  general  coverage  of  all  major 
news  events  for  both  the  Chinese  and 
foreign  press. 

The  Intelligence  Bureau  has  not  al¬ 
ways  been  staffed  by  the  most  com¬ 
petent  persons  or  by  those  with  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  what  the  needs  of  the 
foreign  press  might  be,  he  said.  He 
pointed  out,  however,  that  at  intervals 
it  has  rendered  real  service. 

At  one  time  the  Bureau  was  directed 
by  Sam  H.  Chang,  an  American  trained 
newspaperman  and  a  graduate  of  Hav- 
erford  College. 

“We  got  news  then.”  Keen  said.  He 
laughed,  however,  when  his  interviewer 
asked  if  it  was  “a  change  in  adminis¬ 
tration”  that  ended  Chang’s  tenure  in 
office.  It  wasn’t  that,  he  said,  but  the 
fact  that  in  1930  he  was  found  to  be 
aiding  a  movement  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  regarded  as  inimical  to  its  safety. 
Chang  was  arrested  and  held  in  prison 
incommunicado  until  after  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  movement. 

“Ordinarily  there  is  little  censorship,” 
Keen  said  when  discussing  that  subject, 
although  the  fact  that  the  censorship 
is  a  continuous  one  prevents  the  dis¬ 
patch  at  any  time  of  anything  that  might 
be  too  critical  of  the  government.  Cen¬ 
sors  are  stationed  in  all  central  cable 
and  wireless  offices,  he  explained,  and 
they  examine  all  dispatches  before  they 
are  sent  out  of  the  country.  Unless 
a  correspondent  has  a  confirmation  of 
his  wordage  cabled  back  to  him,  he 
has  no  way  of  knowing  whether  or 
not  his  story  has  been  altered,  he  said. 

The  government  gained  its  power  to 
install  censors  in  all  communications 
offices  about  three  years  ago  when  cer¬ 
tain  cable  treaties  with  other  countries 
expired,  he  said,  and  the  censors  are 
apiwinted  by  the  Ministry  of  Communi¬ 
cations. 

While  the  censorship  is  in  effect  at 
all  times,  correspondents  always  have 
one  way  of  sending  their  stories  in  an 
emergency,  he  said.  That  can  be  done 
by  mailing  or  carryit^  them  to  Hong 
Kong,  which  is  a  British  possession,  for 
transmission.  Correspondents  often 
make  their  base  at  Hong  Kong  when 
covering  revolutions  in  southern  prov¬ 
inces,  he  said,  and  can  send  their  stories 
from  there  without  restrictions. 

Disimssing  the  Chinese  press,  which 
is  subjected  to  a  continuous  censorship 
also.  Keen  said  that  most  newspapers 
in  China  were  primarily  mediums  for 


advertising.  He  expressed  the  opinion, 
however,  that  if  they  were  subject  to 
less  censorship  many  of  them  would 
develop  vigorous  editorial  policies. 
Some  of  them  have  given  evidence  of 
the  independence  and  editorial  strength 
they  would  exert  if  they  were  freed 
from  government  control,  he  said. 

He  said  he  was  not  familiar  with  the 
details  of  how  censorship  was  applied 
to  the  Chinese  press,  but  assumed  that 
it  consisted  of  keeping  publications  in¬ 
formed  of  what  they  should  not  print 
rather  than  the  maintenance  of  censors 
who  scrutinized  all  copy  in  all  offices. 
It  often  happens,  he  said,  that  English 
papers  in  the  International  Settlement 
in  Shanghai  print  stories  that  Chinese 
papers  would  not  dare  to  publish. 

Asked  why  American  newspaper 
readers  should  have  an  interest  in  af 
fairs  in  China,  he  pointed  out  that  be¬ 
tween  4,000  and  5,000  American  citi¬ 
zens  reside  in  the  International  Settle¬ 
ment  in  Shanghai  administering  Ameri¬ 
can  investments  in  the  country.  He 
said  that  .\merican  church  groups  had 
missionaries  scattered  throughout  the 
country  and  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  Japanese  attack  on  Shanghai  in  1932 
was  first  page  news  in  every  American 
paper  for  more  than  a  month  and  was 
only  displaced  by  the  Lindbergh  kid¬ 
napping. 

In  discussing  the  international  situa¬ 
tion  in  Ae  Far  East  Keen  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  loss  of  prestige 
suffered  by  China  at  the  hands  of  the 
Japanese  since  1930  has  set  back  for  a 
decade  any  Chinese  hopes  of  ending  the 
extra-territoriality  rights  that  foreign 
nations  now  have  in  Shanghai.  He  said 
he  did  not  look  for  unification  of  the 
different  Chinese  provinces  into  a  cen¬ 
tral  republic,  but  that  they  would  be 
more  likely  to  form  a  “federation”  of 
independent  states  if  they  stopp^  war¬ 
ring  with  each  other. 

As  for  Manchukuo,  he  said  it  would 
be  hard  to  estimate  what  kind  of  a  mar¬ 
ket  it  would  afford  American  products 
in  the  event  of  American  recognition, 
for  the  major  part  of  the  development 
of  the  country  will  be  by  Japanese  in¬ 
terests.  Ja^  vvill  have  her  hands  full 
for  some  time  in  developing  the  new 
state,_  he  said,  and  that  is  one  reason 
why  it  is  not  expected  to  attempt  to  ex¬ 
tend  its  influence  into  China  proper  at 
this  time.  As  proof  of  this  he  cited 
the  fact  that  the  Japanese  army  had 
been  within  fifteen  miles  of  Peiping  and 
could  have  taken  control  of  it  and  other 
northern  cities  if  it  had  desired,  more 
than  a  year  ago. 

Keen  conferred  with  editors  of  the 
Herald  Tribune  before  he  sailed  on  the 
Manhattan  on  Wednesday.  He  will 
spend  about  a  week  in  Moscow  on  his 
trip  back  to  Shanghai  and  while  he  is 


there  will  probably  acquire  much  valu¬ 
able  information  that  will  aid  him  in 
interpreting  any  development  of  friction 
between  Japan  and  Russia  in  Asia. 

Like  many  other  American  corre¬ 
spondents  in  the  Far  East,  Keen  is  a 
graduate  of  the  School  of  Journalism 
of  the  University  of  Missouri.  His 
class  was  ’22.  Before  taking  over  the 
Shanghai  bureau  of  the  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  in  1929  he  was  connected  with  the 
Japan  Advertiser,  in  Tokio,  for  five 
years.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Keen, 
for^rly  worked  for  newspapers  in 
California  and  for  the  North  China 
Daily  News.  She  assisted  him  in  cov¬ 
ering  the  Japanese  attack  on  Shanghai 
and  has  been  in  charge  of  the  bureau 
during  his  absence. 


LA  MOORE  APPOINTED 


Succeed*  Matson  at  Scripps-Howard 
Post  in  Columbus 

Parker  La  Moore,  for  the  last  two 
years  chief  editorial  writer  for  the 
Akron  (O.)  Times-Press,  has  be«i  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  of 


J<»HUA  B.  POWERS,  Inc.,  foresee¬ 
ing  improvement  in  the  Brazilian 
market,  opened  offices  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  SSo  Paulo  in  July, 
1933,  for  the  purpose  of  represent¬ 
ing  Brazilian  publishers  and  for 
services  to  advertisers  and  adver¬ 
tising  agencies. 


William  Edwrin  Embry,  manager 
for  all  Brazil,  and  Otto  Stroeter 
and  Antonio  Rossi,  managers  of 
the  SIo  Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro 
offices  respectively,  are  thoroughly 
equipped  to  render  services  and 
give  information  concerning  Bra¬ 
zilian  markets,  economic  conditions 
and  media. 


JOSHUA  B.  POWEKS,  INC  (Brad) 


Kdificio  A  Noite — Rio  de  Janeiro 
Bdificio  Martinelli — SIo  Paulo 


FARMER  QUITS  POST-RECORD 


No  Reason  Given  by  Co-Publisber 
of  Los  Angeles  Daily 

Zack  Farmer,  for  the  past  four 
months  co-publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Post-Record,  has 
severed  his  connection  with  the  paper 
and  its  publisher,  Leroy  Sanders.  While 
no  public  announcement  of  Farmer’s 
withdrawal  was  made,  other  local  pub¬ 
lishers  were  informed  March  2  of  the 
change  after  Farmer’s  name  had  been 
removed  from  the  paper’s  masthead. 


Parker  La  Moore 


the  Columbus 
bureau  for  the 
Scripps  -  Howard 
newspapers  o  f 
Ohio.  He  as¬ 
sumed  his  new 
duties  March  S, 
succeeding  Carl¬ 
ton  K.  Matson, 
who  has  been 
named  editor  of 
the  Toledo  News- 
Bee. 

Widely  known 
as  a  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent, 


GEM  PRODUCTS  CO.  APPOINTS 

The  Gem  Products  Sales  Company, 
Camden,  N.  J.,  maker  of  “Laundry 
Gems,”  has  placed  its  advertising  ac¬ 
count  with  Paris  &  Peart,  New  York. 
Radio,  newspapers  and  magazines  will 
be  used. 


La  Moore  served  in  the  national  capital 
throughout  the  administrations  of  Wil¬ 
son,  Harding,  Coolidge  and  Hoover. 
In  his  varied  experience  as  a  news¬ 
paperman,  La  Moore  has  covered  polit¬ 
ical  and  state  assignments  in  Illinois, 
Virginia,  Maryland,  North  Carolina, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
Texas,  Iowa,  Tennessee  and  Oklahoma. 

La  Moore,  a  native  of  Jamestown, 
North  Dakota,  served  on  the  Mexican 
border,  later  with  the  A.  E.  F.,  and 
after  the  war  held  a  commission  as 
captain  in  the  national  guard. 

Mr.  La  Moore  will  be  succeeded  at 
the  Times-Press  by  Meredith  Williams, 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman. 


jCei  lIoWL  'Jmmcial.Udvi^ 
Help  to  Pate  'Jlti  y  Ma/Jiet ! 


Providence  Leads  Nation  in  Tax 
Collection:  Bonds  Bring  Premium 


Providence  "  easily  led  the  country” 

among  cities  of  comparable  size  in  success¬ 
ful  collection  of  taxes  for  1933,  according  to 
Dun  &  Bradstreet.  Delinquencies  were  1.99%,  as 
against  a  median  of  25.2%  for  cities  of  over  50,000 
population. 

Explaining  this  “amazing  situation,”  the  report 
cites  factors  pertinent  to  Providence:  efficient  col¬ 
lection  system,  operating  economies,  and  “a  strong, 
relatively  stable  economic  and  social  background, 
with  diversified  sources  of  wealth.” 

A  recent  $1,000,000  offer  of  Providence  bonds 
brought  active  bidding,  and  sold  above  par  at 
100.38. 

If  folks  h  ere  can  pay  taxes  to  such  effect,  they’ll 
pay  more  cheerfully  for  something  they  like  better. 
Ask  them — through  their  favorite  media: 


Providence  Journal  fKBulletin 


Domijialinq  New  EnglatuL'i  ^ccotid  LiviqesL  Ma'iheJ 


CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO.  RtprtttuUtt9«i 

Boslea  •  N*w  yerii  •  CMcsfo  San  Fraadteo 


R.  J.  MDWELL  CO. 

Le*  Aatala* 
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Leads  the  Nation 

retail  grocery  lineage 


NEW  ROCHELLE 
STANDARD  STAR 


In  1933  the  New  Rochelle  Standard  Star  led  all  of  the 
nation’s  newspapers  (six  day  editions)  in  total  volume 
of  retail  grocery  lineage.  Among  the  ten  leading  papers 
were  three  papers  of  the  Westchester  County  Publishers 
Group,  namely,  the  New  Rochelle  Standard  Star,  the 
White  Plains  Reporter,  and  the 
Mount  Vernon  Argus.  This  splen¬ 
did  showing  in  retail  grocery  line¬ 
age  by  the  New  Rochelle  Standard 
Star  and  the  other  Westchester 
I  newspapers  apparently  indicates 
that  retail  advertisers  must  be 
getting  good  results  with  their 
copy.  It  further  show’s  that  the 
Westchester  women  buy  at  home. 

And  how  they  do  buy!  According 
to  the  last  census  of  distribution, 

Westchester  people  spent  over 
$66,000,000  for  food  alone.  Not 
exactly  a  small  market  for  national 
food  advertisers  to  pass  up.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  there  is  only  one  way 
to  reach  this  market  effectively. 


and  that  is  through  the  Westchester  new’spapers — the 
family  papers  in  the  nation’s  richest  county. 

Possibly  you  would  be  interested  in  knowing  how’  big 

a  sale  to  expect  for  your  product  in  Westchester.  An 

alert,  capable  research  staff  is  constantly  at  work, 
gathering  data  for  a  variety  of  prod¬ 
ucts.  Such  information  is  yours 
for  the  asking.  It  is  accurate, 
up-to-date,  and  intelligently  pre¬ 
pared.  Here  is  a  list  of  current 

surveys  —  Mayonnaise,  Cigarettes, 
Bread,  Ginger  Ale,  Toilet  Tissue, 
Insecticide,  Coffee,  Tea,  Gasoline, 
Oil,  Beer.  Copies  of  these  can  be 
furnished  promptly.  W’here  specific 
information  not  covered  by  these 
surveys  is  required,  the  research 
staff  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  in 
obtaining  it.  A  discussion  of  your 
particular  problems  is  bound  to 
prove  helpful.  Write  the  West¬ 
chester  County  Publishers,  Inc., 

Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  or  the  nearest 
office  of  the  Kelly-Smith  Company. 


TEN  LEADING  NEWSPAPERS 

6-DAY  EDITIONS 

YEAR  1933 

Retail  Grocery  Lineage 

1  New  Rochelle  Standard  Star  1,097,177  1 
1  Pittsburgh  Press . 1,09!2,580  1 

White  Plains  Reporter  .  . 

956,574 

Akron  Beacon  Journal  .  . 

934,604 

Hartford  Times . 

900,887 

Mount  Vernon  Argus  .  .  . 

883,808 

Chicago  News . 

869,864 

Memphis  Commercial  Apj)eal 

866,103 

Pittsburgh  Sun  Telegraph  . 

864,315 

Washington  Star . 

86'2,8'24 

THE  FAMILY  NEWSPAPERS  IN  THE 
NATION’S  RICHEST  COUNTY 


Ossining  Citizen  Register 
Tarrytown  Daily  News 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  PUBLISHERS,  INC, 

•  Mamaroneck  Daily  Times  •  Yonkers  Herald  Statesman 

•  Mount  Vernon  Daily  Argus  New  Rochelle  Standard  Star 

Port  Chester  Daily  Item  •  White  Plains  Reporter  (affiliated) 

Peekskill  Evening  Star  (affiliated) 


i 
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Nationally  represented  by  KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY,  Graybar  Building,  New  York  City 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  March  10,  1934 


COUNTING  ROOM  HOLDS  NO  MENACE 
TO  EDITORIAL  FREEDOM,  SAYS  WHITE 

Pres*  Less  at  Mercy  of  Advertisers  Than  of  Reporters  Willing  to 
Meddle  with  FacU  to  Please  “Old  Man,”  Says 
Detroit  News  Executive 


{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
/\MES,  lA.,  March  2 — Newspapers 
have  less  to  fear  from  publisher- 
interference  with  their  freedom  than 
they  have  from  the  meddling  of  re¬ 
porters  and  copyreaders  with  the  facts 
they  handle  in  unasked  attempts  to 
please  their  superiors.  They  are  less 
at  the  mercy  of  their  advertisers  than 
of  unsound  philosophies  and  misunder¬ 
standing  of  their  functions.  They  need 
worry  less  about  subservience  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  business  office  than  about 
shackles  cast  on  them  by  fiiiancial  wor¬ 
ries. 

These  were  among  the  answers  made 
here  tonight  by  Lee  A  White  of  the 
Detroit  News  to  charges  tliat  editorial 
freedom  is  overborne  by  the  counting 
room.  _  Mr.  White  was  making  the 
fourth  in  a  series  of  talks  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  _  relations  between  business 
office  practices  and  press  freedom  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  Iowa  State  College  chan¬ 
ter  of  Sigma  Delta  Clii,  professional 
journalistic  society. 

Mr.  White,  after  stating  that  "the 
primary  purpose  of  the  business  (as 
distinguished  from  the  profession)  of 
newspaper  publishing  is  to  earn  a  profit 
for  the  proprietor  on  a  huge  invest¬ 
ment”  and  giving  figures  on  the  size 
of  this  investment,  showed  that  there 
are  means  both  legitimate  and  illegiti¬ 
mate  by  which  a  publisher  may  seek 
to  attain  his  purpose. 

“Legitimate  means,”  he  said,  “are 
three:  First  by  circulation,  or  sale  of 
the  newspaper  to  those  desiring  to  read 
it ;  second  by  advertising,  or  sale  of 
space  in  which  business  men  may  make 
announcement  of  the  goods  and  services 
they  vend;  third  through  the  sale  of 
by-products. 

“I  find,  running  through  the  discus¬ 
sions  of  your  forum,  the  constant  sug¬ 
gestion  that  circulation  is  not  a  source 
of  profits.  Not  on  my  own  authority, 
but  on  that  of  Louis  Wiley,  astute 
business  manager  of  the  New  York 
Times,  I  make  the  avowal  that  circu¬ 
lation  is  directly  profitable.  And  I 
have  the  assent  of  other  business  man¬ 
agers,  who  have  examined  the  basis 
of  the  statement,  without  troubling  to 
do  the  intricate  computation.” 

In  this  connection  Mr.  White  said 
that  circulation  income  in  the  days  of 
heavy  advertising  did  not  pay  for  news¬ 
print,  but  that  this  is  not  true  today, 
with  papers  reduced  in  size. 

“When  I  speak  of  illegitimate  in- 
ct)me,  I  do  so  with  hesitation,  for  I 
fear  that  my  itemization  will  be  taken 
to  be  a  charge  against  the  press,  rather 
than  merely  a  statement  of  rather  ob¬ 
vious  opportunities  for  the  fugitive 
profits  of  corruption.”  But,  he  said, 
these  avenues  to  riches  are  so  seldom 
tred  as  to  make  the  exception  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  comment :  “and  I  shall  be  proud 
if  my  knowledge  and  my  imagination 
do  not  compass  all  of  the  methods  of 
l>etrayal  of  reader  confidence  that  are 
l>ossible. 

“First  I  would  put  direct  prostitu¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper  by  the  sale  of 
its  news  or  editorial  columns,  or  both. 
Second  would  come  the  less  bald  of¬ 
fense  of  extending  editorial  friendliness 
in  return  for  favors  of  divers  kinds. 
Ambition  for  social  prestige,  for  kudos 
in  the  business  community,  for  politi¬ 
cal  preferment,  is  understandable,  and 
might  divest  the  publisher  of  his  criti¬ 
cal  judgment  and  impartiality  in  the 
handling  of  news.  But  beyond  this 
are  grosser  temptations.  He  might  bar¬ 
ter  the  integrity  of  his  columns  for 
assurances  of  priority  in  the  receipt  of 
news  tips;  for  easy  access  to  persons 
in  authority;  for  influence  over  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  officials  having  power  in 
the  placing  of  legal  advertising;  or  for 
.support  for  the  paper’s  ‘sacred  cows.’ 
Finally,  there  might  be  covert  or  un- 
abash^  blackmail,  either  for  direct 
financial  return  or  for  advertising. 


"1  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  there 
is  a  moral  distinction  between  the  man 
who  accepts  30  pieces  of  silver  for  a 
column  of  flattering  comment,  and  the 
man  who  trades  blandishments  for  an 
inside  track  to  a  news  source.  Nor  do 
I  find  I  can  nol-pros  the  case  against 
the  hack-saw  editor-publisher  who 
sends  a  slab  of  propaganda  to  press 
in  order  to  save  machine  composition. 
But  I  can  grant  to  each  the  right  to 
differ  with  me,  and  I  can  admit  that, 
truth  being  often  a  variable  quantity, 
differently  seen  by  different  men,  we 
may  differ  in  our  versions  without 
either  being  of  necessity  a  liar,  a 
knave  or  a  fool.” 

Far  from  feeling  that  business  office 
points  of  view  must  be  opposed  to  tliose 
of  the  news  room,  Mr.  White  said 
that  he  knows  “of  few  things  more 
important  to  a  newspaper  than  tliat 
the  business  office  shall  take  pride  in 
the  achievement  of  the  editorial ;  and 
tliat  the  scribes  (and  shall  we  add  the 
Pharisees?)  shall  find  occasion  to 
praise  the  advertising  and  circulation 
men  for  the  successes  they  achieve. 

“I  myself  am  less  worried  alxiut  pub¬ 
lisher  interference  with  editorial  free¬ 
dom  than  I  am  with  editorial  subser- 
vence  to  wholly  imagined  policies,”  he 
went  on.  “There  is  to  be  found  not 
infrequently  a  lick-spittle  type  of  re¬ 
porter  or  copy  reader  who  so  far  for¬ 
gets  his  position  and  function  as  to 
be  sitting  everlastingly  in  judgment  on 
issues  that  may  or  may  not  interest  his 
publisher  a  rap;  but  that  are  no  part 
of  his  business  to  determine  anyway. 
You  can  see  him  in  your  mind's  eye, 
pencil  poised,  brow  beetled,  as  he  sol¬ 
emnly  ponders  what  the  ’old  man’  would 
like,  or  what  would  affect  the  ‘old 
man's  social  or  business  or  political 
acquaintances.” 

Mr.  White  discussed  at  some  length 
the  much-discussed  question  as  to 
whether  a  newspaper  >hould  attempt  to 
give  the  public  “what  it  wants.” 

“It  is  curious  that  in  any  other  busi¬ 
ness,”  he  said,  “it  is  a  mark  of  genius 
and  of  exemplary  success  to  know  what 
the  public  wants,  and  to  serve  it  ac¬ 
cordingly,  for  no  other  end  than  profit. 
Yet  in  publishing,  to  make  “what  the 
public  wants’  the  single  guide  to  profits 
is  to  court  the  contempt  of  one’s  fel¬ 
lows  and  of  the  public. 

“This  is  so  because  we  view  the  press 
as  we  do  not  view  business  generally. 
It  is,  in  the  eyes  of  all  of  us,  a  potent 
social  agency,  heavily  burdened  with 
responsibility  to  maintain  social  stand¬ 
ards,  economic  safeguards,  balances  of 
justice.  So  the  publisher  is  expected 
to  live  and  strive  for  profit,  without 
being  privileged  to  take  the  easy  and 
obvious  course  to  achieve  it,  and  still 
be  honored.  He  is  expected  to  jiut 
public  weal  ahead  of  personal  gain. 
So  be  it!  He  accepts  the  rule  of  the 
game,  and  plays  to  the  letter.  I  do 
not  know  of  one  who  would  waive 
the  risk  for  any  guarantee  he  might  buy 
at  the  price  of  the  freedom  which  ( how¬ 
ever  faulty  his  understanding  of  its 
limitation  may  be)  he  senses  as  his 
most  precious  heritage  and  possession. 

“It  is  not  surprising  that  he  en¬ 
deavors  to  gauge  the  interests  and  the 
desires  of  the  public,  and  to  make  the 
serving  of  these  interests  and  desires 
a  definite  part  of  his  program.  Not 
to  do  so  would  be  quixotic.  To  do 
so  at  the  expense  of  integrity  and  of 
decency  is,  however,  a  very  different 
thing.” 

In  connection  with  his  discussion  of 
“what  the  public  wants,”  Mr.  White 
denied  that  .American  newspapers  have 
been  guilty  of  general  overplay  of  crime 
and  scandal  news. 

In  conclusion  he  told  at  some  length 
of  the  “struggle  of  the  consciences  of 
the  editor  and  publisher  against  the 
temptations  that  the  immediate  dollar 
holds  out” — one  that  has  tended  to  be 


one  of  victorious  advance,  but,  being 
for  the  most  part  a  kind  of  guerilla 
warfare,  is  never  quite  ended. 

“I  do  not  think  there  are  many  busi¬ 
ness  departments  of  newspapers  but  are 
aware  that  unusual  courtesies  to  adver¬ 
tisers  tend  more  to  embarrass  than  to 
aid  them  in  their  work.  Whi|e  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  special  courtesies  are 
sometimes  offered,  it  has  been  my  ob¬ 
servation  that  not  infrequently — in  fact 
usually — the  business  executive  is  keep- 
in"  a  promise  rather  than  hoping  or 
expecting  that  his  suggestion  will  be 
followed.” 

Mr.  White’s  audience  included  300 
Iowa  State  College  faculty  and  jour¬ 
nalism  students  as  well  as  about  75 
Iowa  small-town  newspapermen,  here 
for  the  annual  Newspapermen’s  Short 
Course  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Blair  Converse,  head  of  the  Journalism 
Department.  'The  talk  was  offered  as 
the  main  feature  of  the  annual  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  Gridiron  Banquet. 

$50,000  AD  FUND  ASKED 

Virginia  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Appeals  to  General  Assembly 

The  Virginia  State  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  transmitted  to  the  V’irginia 
general  assembly  copies  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  its  board  of  directors  “that 
there  should  be  a  state  advertising  fund 
of  $50,000  a  year,  to  be  used  for  paid 
advertising  for  Virginia  outside  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.” 

The  program  calls  for  “an  active 
continuous  and  co-ordinated  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  to  be  carried  on  in  ap¬ 
proved  out-of-Virginia  newspapers  and 
magazines  with  tunds  appropriated  an¬ 
nually  by  the  general  assembly  of 
V'irginia  specifically  for  paid  adver¬ 
tising  and  used  exclusively  for  this 
purpose  by  the  official  state  agency 
receiving  the  appropriation.” 


B.  M.  DOUGLAS  JOINS  AGENCY 

Bernard  M.  Douglas,  Jr.,  until  re¬ 
cently  advertising  director  of  Bourjois, 
Inc.,  maker  of  jierfume,  face  powders 
and  other  lieauty  preparations,  has 
joined  the  Redfield-Coupe  Advertising 
.\gency  of  New  York  as  vice-president. 
Mr.  Douglas  has  been  connected  with 
Bourjois  for  17  years,  during  which 
time  this  company  has  become  an  out¬ 
standing  national  advertiser.  Redfield- 
Coupe  is  the  Bourjois  advertising 
agency. 


BETH  WARNER  APPOINTS 

Beth  Warner,  Inc.,  ^ew  York,  has 
apixiinted  Norman  D.  Waters  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  of  New  York,  to  direct  the  sales 
and  advertising  of  the  “Fournwon  Vani- 
table,”  a  combination  dressing  table, 
stool,  hamper  and  dry  racks  for  bath¬ 
room. 


AGENCY  REPORTS  LOSS 

Albert  Frank-Guenther  Law,  Inc., 
New  York  agency,  has  reported  for 
1933 :  Net  loss  after  expenses,  taxes 
and  other  deductions,  $65,489.  Direct 
comparison  unavailable  owing  to  merger 
of  the  company,  but  from  Sept.  2  to 
Dec.  31,  1932,  the  net  loss  was  $29,726. 


NEW  DETROIT  AGENCY 

W.  A.  P.  John  and  James  R.  Adams, 
who  resigned  recently  as  officers  of  the 
Campliell-Ewald  Company,  Detroit, 
have  formed  a  new  agency  to  be  known 
as  John-Adams,  Inc.,  with  offices  in  the 
Fisher  Building,  Detroit.  Both  have 
been  active  in  automotive  accounts. 


FEED  MILLS  APPOINTS 

The  Tioga-Empire  Feed  Mills,  Inc., 
Waverly,  N.  Y.,  has  appointed  the 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  office  of  Moser  &  Cotins, 
Inc.,  advertising  agency,  to  handle  its 
advertising  account.  Farm  papers  will 
be  used. 


GORHAM  APPROPRIATION  UP 

-Announcement  has  been  made  that 
the  Gorham  Company,  silversmiths  of 
Providence.  R.  1.,  has  made  an  increase 
of  approximately  one-third  in  its  ad- 
advertising  space  for  1934  over  that  of 
1933. 


SINCE 

1910 

Dr.Jane  L.  Kill 

Uas  Cuntribnted  W'/iaf  is  IS'oic 

the  oidettif  most 
reiiabie 

Garden  Column 

anyu-here  ptiblished 

%  % 

Thousands  of  home 
gardeners  turn  every 
Spring  to  this  daily 
feature 

^aiVDOOR 
and  OUTDOOR 
GARDE]%$>i‘^ 

for  simple,  practical,  expt'rt  in¬ 
struction  on  planting  and  caring 
for  annuals  and  ptTennials,  trees, 
shrubs  and  bulbs. 

This  feature  has  won  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  leading  agricultural  au¬ 
thorities  and  the  confidence  of 
readers.  It  is  a  daily  half-column 
of  practical  home  gardening,  with 
tpiestion-and-answer  service  to 
readers  on  alternate  days.  The 
volume  of  render  mail  pulled  dur¬ 
ing  the  winbT  months  proves  that 
this  feature  has  y*nr-’roimd  ap- 
jR'al. 

Dr.  Kift  has  been  the  Public 
Ledger  s  garden  expert 
for  2U  years. 

“No  feature  has  proved  more  popular 
with  the  Transcript." — (leorge  S.  Mandell, 
UOSTON  TRANSCRIPT. 

“It  was  so  good  and  putted  so  heavily  in 
letters  that  it  was  permitted  to  run  through 
the  winter  and  is  still  being  used.” — H.  Af. 
Crist,  BROOKLYN  EAGLE. 

“We  get  excellent  response  from  it  and 
regard  it  as  a  leader  in  that  field." — Harrows 
Matthews,  BUFFALO  COURIER  EX¬ 
PRESS. 

“/  cannot  express  loo  strongly  my  appre¬ 
ciation  of  INDOOR  AND  OUTDOOR 
GARDENS.  We  have  had  a  greed  many 
letters  from  our  readers  in  connection  with 
this,  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  that 
we  run."— PERTH  AMBOY  NEWS. 

“/  have  examined  many  by  other  writers, 
but  have  not  found  any  garden  Uature  as 
worth  while  as  that  of  Miss  Kift.  ’ — 

W.  Swift,  ELIZABETtl  DAILY  JOUR¬ 
NAL. 

“From  a  canvass  of  readers  I  find  the 
sentiment  unanimously  in  its  favor." — 
PORTLAND  EXPRESS. 

For  Terms  and  Samples  Wire 

LEDGER 

SYNDICATE 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Detroit’s  Advertising 


So  many  lines,  so  many  inches, 
may  be  the  measuring  rod  of  the 
technician  who  lays  out  the  enticing 
appeals  of  the  retail  stores  to  the 
lady  with  the  grip  on  the  family 
pocket  book — but  back  of  him  is 
someone  with  a  cash  register  com¬ 
plex.  He  is  the  gentleman  who  checks 
sales  against  lines  and  divides  his 
appropriation  accordingly  in  Detroit. 
Even  more  impressive  than  the  fact 
that  The  Detroit  News  carries  as 
much  advertising  as  both  other 
Detroit  papers  combined,  is  the 
astounding  fact  that  56%  of  all  the 
money  spent  by  Detroit  retailers  in 
Detroit  newspapers  is  appropriated 
for  Detroit  News  advertising,  the 
other  two  papers  receiving  1 8%  and 
26%  respectively. 


The  largest  advertisers  follow  this  almost 
universal  Detroit  custom  of  spending  the  bulk 
of  their  appropriations  in  The  Detroit  News. 
Here  is  a  record  of  the  very  largest  stores  as 
a  clue  to  results  in  the  Detroit  area: 

Per  Cent  of  Appropriations 
Allocated  by  Largest  Stores 
in  The  Detroit  News 


5  Largest  Department  Stores . 

2  Largest  Furniture  Stores  .  . 

3  Largest  Grocery  Stores  .  .  . 

3  Largest  Drug  Chains  .... 

4  Largest  Women’s  Shops  .  . 
3  Largest  Men’s  Stores  .... 
8  Other  Large  Advertisers  .  . 
ALL  RETAIL  COMBINED  . 


57%  to  81% 
62%  &  87% 
45%  to  97% 
48%  to  92% 
40%  to  50% 
57%  to  80% 
43%  to  77% 
.  .  .  56.46% 


Employment  in  Detroit  is  the  best  in 
three  and  a  half  years.  Reach  this  opti¬ 
mistic  market  through  the  one  news¬ 
paper  that  reaches  the  homes — with  76% 
of  its  city  circulation  home  delivered. 


The  Detroit  News 


New  York  Representative 
I  A.  KLEIN,  50  E.  42nd  St. 


THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 


Member  Major  Market  Newspapers  and  Metropolitan  Sunday  Papers 


Chicago  Representative 
J.  E.  LUTZ,  180  Michigan  Ave. 


The  Shadow  of  a  Dollar  Is  Behind 
Every  Advertiser's  Appropriation 
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Hliiepression  verified  one  thing : 
)  niter  how  uncertain  times  get, 
i  Ater  how  starved  family 
id^l  become,  no  one  ever  gives 
)  hi^avorite  newspaper — the  one 
coi^quential  investment  that 
iopt  stick  to,  rain  or  shine,  de- 
or  prosperity. 

ecafe,  if  they  expect  to  go  on 
i^ingii  this  world,  they  must  know 
hat  I  going  on  in  the  world.  They 
ust^pend  on  daily  news  flashes 
ombme  and  abroad. 

j,  ifft  it  logical  that  advertisers 
in  ^ance  their  sales  best  by 
Ive^ing  in  newspapers  ?  The 
abli^acts  on  news.  The  public 
act  on  the  content  of  maga- 
nesi  of  other  slow-moving  media, 
esii^  in  magazines  there  is 
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RK  dINews 
RK  HP  Tribune 

rk4 

rkT* 

RK  P-Telegram 


Pittsburgh  Press 
Providence  Journal 
Providence  Bulletin 
Spokane  Spokesman- Review 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 


always  the  stagnating  long  closing 
date  to  consider  and  the  fact  that, 
by  the  time  your  sales  message  gets 
to  the  people,  it  will  be  history. 

Last  month’s  advertising  won’t  meet 
today’s  problems  nor  sell  today’s 
merchandise.  The  entire  economic 
structure  of  the  whole  nation  can 
change  in  a  month — and  does.  So 
do  buying  conditions. 

You  have  got  to  keep  your  sales 
message  localized  and  timely  to  the 
point  that  it  becomes  news  in  its 
own  right. 

When  making  out  your  list,  ask 
yourself  just  this  one  question:  ‘‘Do 
1  want  people  to  reminisce  or  do  I 
want  them  to  buy — shall  my  adver¬ 
tising  be  history  or  NEWS?” 


St.  Paul  Dispatch 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Westchester  Newspapers 
Waterbury  American 
Waterbury  Republican 
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E  D  I 

OUR  RECOVERY  YEAR 

AILURE  to  acknowledge,  in  terms  of  grati¬ 
tude,  a  year  of  substantial  recovery  on  the 
newspaper  branch  of  the  great  American  tree 
of  industry  and  commerce,  would  constitute  a  gross 
omission.  We  do  not  forget  the  frightful  toboggan 
experiences  of  1930-33,  our  toppling  structures,  our 
fevered  fears.  While  it  is  true  that  in  some  re¬ 
spects  the  problems  remain  intense,  neverthelciJ  r.  jne 
can  dispute  a  definite  improvement  of  the  general 
situation  and,  which  is  better,  that  order  and  sys¬ 
tem  have  supplanted  chaos. 

A  year  ago  the  banking  citadel  of  our  fortunes 
was  quaking  and  we  vaguely  wondered  what  the 
end  would  be.  Competitive  business  was  tearing 
itself  and  all  dependent  upon  it  to  pieces.  Finance 
was  in  the  throes  of  panic.  Industry  had  dropped 
to  less  than  50  per  cent  of  normal.  The  problem 
of  millions  of  families  concerned  the  day’s  actual 
food  and  cover.  No,  we  do  not  forget  that  picture, 
nor  shall  ever  forget  it.  The  newspaper  business 
w-as  dragged  down  with  the  rest,  though  owing  to 
its  unique  structure  it  did  not  yield  to  panic  and 
disrupture  as  did  many  other  branches  caught  in  the 
hurricane  of  the  depression’s  depths. 

Advertising  revenue,  basis  of  newspaper  economy, 
tells  the  story  of  the  extent  of  the  year’s  recovery. 
Whereas  the  average  March  over-all  volume  for  the 
past  four  years  in  52  leading  cities  was  119,262,000 
lines,  March  of  1933  produced  only  76,363,000  lines. 
But  in  March  of  1934,  if  the  present  ratio  con¬ 
tinues,  the  over-all  volume  in  the  same  52  cities 
will  be  91,831,000  lines.  This,  then,  is  a  gain  in 
actual  linage  of  more  than  20  per  cent  in  the  past 
year. 

We  doubt  if  that  average  would  run  for  the 
whole  country,  counting  in  the  smaller  cities  where 
linage  is  not  regularly  audited,  but  in  metropolitan 
journalism  it  is  safe  to  say  that  advertising  re¬ 
covery  has  been  about  one-fifth.  True,  there  are 
complications.  Publisher  costs  must  leap,  con¬ 
trolled  by  an  arbitrary  system  set  up  under  the 
code.  The  proposition  of  shorter  work  weeks  and 
increased  pay,  in  a  business  which  must  supply  the 
24-hour,  7-days-a-week  demands  of  the  reading 
public,  is  not  conducive  to  operating  economies. 
Publishers  face  the  difficulty  of  attempting  to  adjust 
advertising  revenue  to  meet  operating  expense  in 
this  sudden  shift.  Rates  are  so  low  in  instances 
that  the  publishing  margin  does  not  permit  of  full 
compliance  with  the  rule  of  the  Xew  Deal,  but  when 
this  complexity  is  presented  to  the  advertiser  he 
can  usually  meet  it  with  a  similarly  dismal  tale. 
Newsprint  manufacturers  are  campaigning  for  in¬ 
creased  prices,  under  NR  A,  and  publishers  wonder 
how  those  demands  can  be  met.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  newspaper  business  editorial 
staffs  are  organizing  to  bargain  collectively,  under 
the  guild  principle,  and  the  publisher  asks  if  he  is  to 
be  crushed  between  the  arbitrary  demands  of  union 
mechanical  forces  on  one  hand  and  organized  crea¬ 
tive  forces  on  the  other.  There  is  no  let  up  in  the 
pressure  of  newspaper  labor  for  larger  sharing  of 
the  newspaper  dollar.  The  best  feature  of  the 
picture  is  that  public  demand  for  news  continues 
at  almost  full  volume,  holding  circulations  high, 
but  the  publisher  haS  not  discovered  any  means  by 
which  the  reading  public  can  be  induced  to  bear  a 
more  reasonable  share  of  costs,  or  at  least,  how 
publishers  themselves  may  be  induced  to  relax  their 
circulation  rivalry  long  enough  to  bring  about  a 
general  system  of  five-cent  dailies  and  ten  cent 
Sundays,  thus  to  put  their  economic  houses  in  order. 

However,  these  problems  of  the  hour  must  not 
obscure  the  broad  view  of  recovery,  for  which  we 
voice  grateful  tribute.  Something  in  the  nature  of 
a  miracle  has  been  worked  under  our  very  eyes. 
The  movement  is  human,  therefore  faulty,  but  results 
are  real.  Of  transcendant  importance  is  the  fact 
that  we  are  a  confident,  regimented  people — de¬ 
featism  thrown  to  the  winds.  The  press  of  the 
United  States  has  received  benefits  from  the  re¬ 
covery  movement  and  to  it  has  given  support  almost 
without  parallel  in  point  of  intensity  as  well  as 
unanimity. 


Sabre-rattling  jingos  in  this  country  and 
Japan  ivho  are  setting  up  teor  targets  in  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  press  of  both  nations  will  not  be  in 
the  front-line  trenches. 


HE  resolution  adopted  by  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York,  last  week,  was  signifi¬ 
cant.  It  asked  publishers  to  aid  in  forming 
a  joint  committee  to  advance  the  status  of  newsmen. 
It  requested  compliance  with  the  President’s  request 
for  installation  of  the  40-hour,  five-day  week,  on 
metropolitan  newspapers.  It  proposed  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  through  discussion  and  reason.  There  were 
no  arbitrary  demands. 

Some  members  of  the  editorial  craft  still  believe 
compliance  will  only  be  possible  through  the  methods 
and  weaiwns  used  by  unionists.  They  predict  the 
guild  will  be  impotent,  and  urge  reorganization 
under  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  with  the 
usual  craft  affiliations.  In  our  opinion  the  guild 
principle  does  apply  to  editorial  workers.  If  the 
fair  example  of  the  New  York  guild  is  generally 
followed,  we  believe  this  professional  movement  will 
meet  an  ultimate  success  not  attainable  by  union 
labor  methods. 


“Not  one  ivord  of  the  skullduggery  committed 
at  Washington  could  reach  the  people”  if  the 
President’s  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  was  in  power,  stays  Senator  Schall.  Thanks 
for  the  tip,  faithful  ivatchdog  of  our  liberties. 


JOHN  ALDEN,  POET 

POEM  every  day  for  the  editorial  page  of 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  starting  March  6,  1904,  and 
continuing  through  10,928  issues  of  that  news¬ 
paper,  was  the  remarkable  achievement  of  John 
Alden,  whose  death  occurred  this  week.  He  had 
been  a  newspaperman  for  52  years.  He  worked  as 
other  newspapermen  work,  reviewing  the  daily 
parade  of  life,  but  he  also  dwelt  in  a  world  of  fancy 
and  from  its  Utopian  shores  sent  his  little  rhymed 
messages  of  cheer  and  love,  unfailing  source  of  in¬ 
spiration  among  the  Eagle’s  family  of  readers  for 
full  30  years. 

Ten  years  ago  a  staff  dinner  was  tendered  to  Mr. 
Alden.  on  the  occasion  of  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  appearance  of  his  verse,  and  he  made  a  brief 
speech  addressed  to  the  younger  members  of  the 
staff  that  gave  an  insight  into  his  character  and 
which  we  reproduce  now  as  his  lasting  gift  to  our 
craft : 

“If  you  want  to  be  100  per  cent  efficient  when 
you  are  nearing  sixty-five,  live;  don’t  merely  vege¬ 
tate  while  you  are  young.  Remember  your  experi¬ 
ences  and  above  all  things  keep  your  enthusiasms. 
.And  never  imagine  that  the  punch-and-conscience 
journalism  of  Horace  Greeley  and  Henry  J.  Ray¬ 
mond  and  Charles  A.  Dana  and  Henry  Watterson 
is  dead  in  America. 

“Shut  your  ears  when  any  one  tells  you  that  news- 
papering  is  just  buying  of  brains  and  white  paper 
and  selling  editions  and  advertising  space.  It  is 
not.  It  never  will  be.  Put  truth  first,  then  all  the 
drama  that  the  truth  will  permit,  then  justice  and 
fair  play  into  what  you  write.  The  true  journalist 
must  be  allowed  to  feel  with  John  Boyle  O’Reilly 
that  he  lives: 

For  the  right  that  craves  assistance. 

For  the  wrong  that  needs  resistance. 

For  the  Heaven  in  the  distance 
.And  the  good  that  I  can  do.” 


Senator  Dill,  of  Washington,  calls  the  radio¬ 
press  agreement  “neics  suppression”  and  de¬ 
mands  that  radio  supply  the  "millions  who 
depend  upon  it  for  news.”  Mr.  Dill  would  not 
apply  the  same  principle  to  reheat,  lumber  or 
any  other  commodity. 


I  A  L 

THE  CODE  UNE-UP 

HE  question  arises  whether  certain  daily 
newspapers  should  attempt  to  operate  under 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.  code,  the  Graphic  .Arts  code, 
or  both.  In  our  opinion  daily  newspapers  which 
operate  job  printing  plants  need  only  accept  the 
daily  newspaper  code,  at  this  time,  especially  if  the 
newspaper,  not  the  job  plant,  is  the  principal  busi¬ 
ness.  The  NR.A  rule  on  the  matter  appears  to  be, 
according  to  Donald  R.  Richberg,  general  NR.A 
counsel,  that  “where  an  individual  enterprise  may  be 
covered  by  more  than  one  code,  the  person  (or  cor¬ 
poration)  engaged  should  affiliate  with  and  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  operation  of  the  cofle  affecting  the 
majority  of  his  business ;  and  that  he  should  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  other  applicable  codes,  but 
not  necessarily  be  required  to  participate  in  the 
actual  operation  of  those  codes.”  This  ruling  is 
not  very  clear,  but  newspapermen  are  accepting  it 
to  mean  that  code  adherence  should  be  to  the  news¬ 
paper  branch,  when  newspaper  interests  predominate, 
and  to  Graphic  Arts  branch  when  printing  is  the 
chief  business.  _ 

Poland  and  Germany  have  agreed  not  to  in¬ 
undate  each  other  roith  propaganda.  Fair 
enough  and  let  it  be  intermtionally  unanimous. 

NEWSPAPER  CODE  AUTHORITY 

OURNALISM  in  general  will  be  pleased  with 
the  selection  of  outstanding  men  to  act  as  the 
publishers’  representatives  on  the  newspaper 
Code  Authority.  Howard  Davis,  business  manager 
of  Nero  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  President  of 
A.N.P.A.,  naturally  heads  the  list.  Few  outside  of 
his  immediate  circle  realize  the  amount  of  work  and 
the  intensity  of  effort  he  has  given  to  the  cause 
of  recovery,  under  the  plans  of  the  Administration, 
during  the  past  year,  a  period  laden  with  perplex¬ 
ities,  contention,  dangers  and  fine  co-operative  op¬ 
portunities.  Mr.  Davis’  leadership  has  been  intelli¬ 
gent,  courageous  and  effective.  John  Stewart  Bryan, 
president  of  Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader,  who 
has  also  given  a  large  share  of  his  time  to  the 
code  negotiation,  is  on  the  board  sitting  in  the 
capacity  of  editor  as  well  as  publisher  and  owner. 
Harry  S.  Webster,  general  manager  San  Bernar¬ 
dino  (Cal.)  Sun-Telegram,  and  J.  L.  Stackhouse, 
business  manager  of  Easton  (Pa.)  Express,  are 
thorouglily  experienced  newspapermen,  well  versed 
in  the  business  in  hand.  The  remaining  member 
of  the  publishers’  representatives  on  the  Code  Au¬ 
thority  is  a  particularly  happy  choice,  and  one 
which  bears  significance  to  the  field.  He  is  Paul 
Bellamy,  editor  of  Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer. 
He  has  not  heretofore  been  identified  with  the 
industrial  side  of  journalism,  but  has  come  up 
through  the  ranks  to  the  editorship  of  his  news¬ 
paper  and  the  Presidency  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors.  His  appointment  is  an  apt 
answer  to  those  who  indulge  the  notion  that  edito¬ 
rial  men  are  kept  on  the  side-lines  of  the  newspaper 
business,  alien  to  publisher  affairs,  contributing  but 
not  participating.  No  man  in  the  country  has  better 
right  to  speak  in  the  name  of  editorial  workers. 

Under  Section  2,  .Article  \’I,  of  the  Code,  one 
member  of  the  Code  .Authority  has  been  selected  by 
each  of  the  following  regional  newspaper  bodies, 
and  the  selections  are  eiiually  appropriate,  the  in¬ 
dividuals  having  lent  valiant  effort  to  the  making 
of  the  code ; 

Southern  New.paper  Publishers’  As.sociation, 
Cranston  Williams,  manager:  New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Association.  William  H.  Reed,  general 
manager  of  Taunton  (Mass.)  Gazette;  Del-Mar-\  a 
Association,  William  !•'.  Metten,  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Every  Evening  and  Nervs- Journal;  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association,  \’erne  E.  Joy,  publisher  (Cen- 
tralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel,  and  Pacific  Northwest  News¬ 
paper  Association,  J.  F.  Young,  vice  president  Spo¬ 
kane  (Wash.)  .Spokesman  Review. 

For  the  present,  Gen.  Johnson  will  act  for  the 
Government  on  the  Code  Authority,  assisted  by 
George  Buckley.  In  addition  there  is  to  be  a  News¬ 
paper  Industrial  Board.  The  code  becomes  effective 
on  March  12.  _ _ 

Challenge — Derdse  nervspaper  methods  rvhich 
will  make  the  reader  pay  major  production  cost, 
without  impairing  circulation  volume  or  press 
influence. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


HO-MHR  GUCK,  Chicago  Herald 
and  Examiner  publisher,  was  the 
principal  speaker  March  3  at  the  an¬ 
nual  banquet  of  the  Kappa  graduate 
chapter  of  Phi  Gamma  Delta  fraternity 
in  Chicago. 

John  S.  Knight,  editor  of  the  .Ikron 
(0.)  Beacon  Journal,  and  Mrs.  Knight, 
are  on  a  si.\-week  vacation  at  Coral 
Gables,  Fla. 

Col.  Frank  Kno.x,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  Xeies,  will  be  the  princi¬ 
pal  speaker  at  the  annual  beefsteak 
dinner  of  the  Columbia  Club  of  Indian¬ 
apolis,  April  5,  it  was  announced  here 
today,  lie  will  speak  on  “What  Is  a 
Republican?” 

Harry  Chandler,  publisher  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  and  John  Steven  Mc- 
Groarty,  special  writer,  were  speakers 
at  the  23d  birthday  anniversary  of  the 
town  of  Man  Xuys,  Cal.,  Feb.  22. 

P.  II.  Gordon,  K.  C.,  president  of 
the  Regina  (Sask.)  Daily  Star,  is  at 
present  in  Ottawa  as  chief  advocate  for 
the  Saskatchewan  government  in  its 
light  in  the  courts  to  obtain  return  of 
natural  resources  from  the  dominion 
government. 

1.  W.  Dafoe,  editor,  U'innifieg 
(Man.)  I  ree  Press,  spoke  March  4  on 
a  Canadian  Radio  Commisison  network 
under  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Society  in  Canada. 

W.  V'aughan  Tanner,  publisher  of  the 
Seattle  Post-lntelli'iencer.  accompanied 
hy  his  daughter,  Elizabeth,  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  last  week  on  the  Grace 
liner  Santa  Paula  enroute  to  New  York 
via  Panama  Canal. 

E.  M.  Swasey.  vice-president  of  the 
American  Weekly,  and  formerly  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Journal,  dis¬ 
cuss^  ‘Uournalistic  Trends"  before  the 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  -Advertising  Club 
Feb.  28. 

Sometaro  Sheba,  former  publi.sher  of 
the  Japan  Times  at  Tokyo,  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  last  week  oii  an  unofficial 
good-will  tour  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Sheba  started  four  newspapers  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  estal)rshed 
the  Japan  Times  of  Tokyo,  published 
in  the  English  language,  from  which 
he  retired  as  publisher  in  October.  Mr. 
Sheba,  who  speaks  e.xcellent  English 
and  uses  .American  slang  fluently, 
scoffed  at  the  idea  of  war  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States. 

Sydney  A.  Lazarus,  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Times, 
and  Mrs.  Lazarus  have  returned  from 
a  winter  vacation  at  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 

Ignacio  E.  Lozano,  publisher  of  La 
Prensa,  San  Antonio,  and  La  Opinion, 
Los  Angeles,  Spanish-language  dailies, 
recently  underwent  an  opertion  for  ap¬ 
pendicitis  in  a  San  Antonio  hospital. 

Charles  A.  Webb,  president  of  the 
Ashezille  (N.  C.)  Cithen-Times,  has 
returned  from  Clearwater,  Fla.,  where 
he  has  l)een  recuperating  from  a  major 
operation  since  the  latter  part  of  (Oc¬ 
tober.  Mr.  Webb  has  fully  recovered 
his  health  and  has  resumed  his  busi¬ 
ness  duties. 

F.  A.  Miller,  president  and  editor, 
Sotdh^  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  is  con¬ 
valescing  at  his  home  after  a  major 
operation  performed  recently  in  Ep- 
worth  Hospital,  South  Bend. 

Nelson  A.  Frantz,  publisher,  Strouds¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Record,  was  recently  in¬ 
ducted  into  his  new  office  as  associate 
judge  of  Monroe  County. 

J.  David  Stern,  publisher.  New  York 
Evening  Post  and  the  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord,  js  spending  a  brief  winter  vaca¬ 
tion  in  Miami,  Fla. 

Prentiss  Bailey,  publisher,  Utica  (N. 
Y.)  Obsertvr-Dispatch,  and  Mrs.  Bai¬ 
ley,  have  gone  to  Florida  for  the  season. 

Col.  Ira  _  C.  Copley,  owner  of  the 
largest  chain  of  daily  newspapers  in 
^“uthern  California,  made  the  principal 
address  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California’s  School  of  Journalism’s  12th 
Annual  Newspaper  Day,  held  on  the 
campus  at  Los  Angeles  on  Saturday, 
March  3. 


Frank  E.  Sparks,  veteran  editor  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  is 
writing  a  personal  column  daily  in  the 
Herald  under  the  title  “Reflections  of 
•An  Editor.” 

Col.  Wade  H.  Harris,  editor,  Char¬ 
lotte  (  N.  C.)  Obserz-er,  and  Mrs.  Har¬ 
ris,  recently  celebrated  the  fiftieth  an¬ 
niversary  of  their  marriage. 

-A.  E.  Boswell,  editor  and  manager 
of  the  Muskegon  (Mich.)  t  /iroinV/c  has 
returned  from  a  month's  vacation  at 
Miami. 

Lew  G.  Ellingham,  publisher.  Ft. 
I  Payne  (Ind.)  Journal-Gazette,  as¬ 
sumed  charge  of  the  Ft.  Wayne  post- 
office  March  1,  as  acting  postmaster 
under  a  recent  appointment  from  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt. 

Paul  Scott  Mowrer,  Chicago  Daily 
Xcivs  associate  editor,  letl  the  discussion 
on  “The  Paris  Riots”  March  3  at 
the  Chicago  Council  of  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

WILLIAM  M.  McN.KMEE,  Chi¬ 
cago  American  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  and  Mrs.  McNamee,  left  this 
week  for  a  month’s  tr!p  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  They  will  return  to  Chicagi.) 
about  -April  3. 

S.  S.  Wallace,  business  manager  of 
the  Buffalo  Times,  spoke  at  a  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  Buffalo  -Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Kappa  Sigma  March  3- 
.\rthur  Mochel,  former  classified 
manager  of  the  Akron  (O.)  Timcs- 
Press,  has  taken  a  similar  position  on 
the  Columbus  Citizen.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  Akron  by  William  Osterday, 
of  the  display  staff. 

James  Conlon  has  joined  the  IVater- 
hury  (Conn.)  American  and  Republican 
circulation  staff. 

Marjorie  Colyer  has  joined  the  staff 
(tf  the  circulation  department,  Bingham¬ 
ton  (N.  Y.)  Press. 

.\.  L.  Shuman,  advertising  manager. 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram, 
s|K)ke  on  his  travel  experiences  before 
the  men’s  club  of  St.  Andrews’  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  at  Fort  Worth  recently. 

Burch  Ijams,  secretary  of  the  Terre 
Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Ijams, 
have  returned  from  a  two-week  vaca¬ 
tion  to  Florida. 

W.  W.  Paine,  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Boston  Herald,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Forum  Meeting  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  -Advertising  Club,  March  7,  at  the 
Hotel  Statler. 

Jack  Hartmann,  formerly  of  the  Sy¬ 
racuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald,  has  joined  the 
classified  advertising  department  of  the 
Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press. 

Sheley  Vincent,  formerly  of  the  Long 
Island  Daily  Press,  Jamaica,  N.  Y., 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  circulation 
department  of  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 
Press. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


CS.  "SYD”  MATTHEWS,  recently 
•  appointed  executive  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  North  Bay 
{Ota.)  Nugget, tri- 
weekl\  newspaper, 
says  his  ambition 
is  to  tell  the 
world  just  how 
romantic  the 
north  Ontario 
gold  mining 
country  really  is. 

Syd  was  bom 
in  Western  Can¬ 
ada,  of  Indiana 
parents,  and  start¬ 
ed  newspaper 
work  in  Calgary 
six  years  ago.  He 
worked  for  the 
Calgary  Herald,  then  went  to  Regina 
where  he  was  appointed  provincial 
editor  of  the  Regifia  Post — less  than 
six  m()nths  after  he  had  been  in  the 
“game."  In  the  next  three  years  he 
worked  in  various  cities  in  Western 
Canada,  as  reporter,  oil  and  financial 
editor  and  telegraph  editor.  He  also 
"took  a  flier”  at  publishing  a  small 
weekly  political  paper. 

In  his  present  position,  Mr.  Matthews 
has  complete  charge  of  all  departments 
of  the  Nugget.  He  lias  a  staff  of  27, 
his  plant  has  five  typesetting  machines, 
a  Ludlow  and  a  Duplex  24-page  four- 
color  rotary  press.  lie  is  probably  one 
of  the  youngest  men  holding  such  a 
responsible  position  in  Canada.  How¬ 
ever,  he  works  hard,  and  it  is  a  com¬ 
mon  sight  to  see  him  working  through 
the  night  without  sleep  as  he  did  dur¬ 
ing  the  Christmas  rush  recently  in 
North  Bay. 

He  is  28  and  married. 


Thomas  L.  Kerney,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Trenton  (N.  jj.)  Times  news- 
Ijajiers,  and  Mrs.  Kerney,  are  visiting 
Judge  and  Mrs.  James  Kerney,  who  are 
spending  some  time  in  Miami,  Fla. 
Judge  Kerney  is  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Times  Newspapers. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

W  ALTER  J.  LYON,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Sun, 
has  returned  to  his  desk  after  an  illness 
of  several  weeks. 

Roy  Newberry,  managing  editor, 
Coldwatcr  (Mich.)  Ezrning  Reporter, 
suffered  minor  injuries  March  1  when 
his  automobile  was  forced  from  the  road 
near  that  city  by  an  unlighted  farm 
wagon. 

N.  G.  Henthorne,  managing  ed'tor. 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  and  Victor  Bar¬ 
nett,  managing  editor,  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
IPorld,  have  been  appointed  to  the  high¬ 
way  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
{Continued  on  next  page) 


Hot  from 

Hollywood 

• 

OT  news,  inside  dope, 
intimate  personality  stuff 
telegraphed  from  Hollywood 
every  night  by  Gwynn.  The 
one  Hollywood  column  that’s 
“must”  for  a  hundred  million 
movie  fans.  It’s  a  feature  so 
lively  and  reliable  that  within 
the  first  nine  months  of  its 
life  it  had  established  itself  in 
ninety  newspapers. 

Roads  of 
Romance 

HE  life  stories  of  the  stars 
of  the  screen,  told  in  pictures. 
Two  weeks  of  daily  strips — 
twelve  to  a  group — are  given 
to  each  star.  This  feature, 
by  Harry  Lee  and  Winfield 
Aleggs,  already  has  been 
ordered  on  sight  by  The  Akron 
T inies-Press,  The  Detroit  Free 
Press,  The  Boston  Herald, 
The  Pittsburgh  Press,  The 
W  heeling  News  and  Intelli¬ 
gencer,  The  Winnipeg  Tribune 
and  other  leaders. 

lOOMilUon 

Americans 

know  and  love  the  people  of 
Hollywood  and  are  consumed 
with  curiosity  about  the 
slightest  details  of  their  lives. 
The  movie  fans  represent  the 
biggest  solid  block  of  reader 
interest  in  any  community 
in  the  country.  You  can 
capture  that  interest  for  your 
newspaper  with  these  two 
leading  Hollywood  features, 
both  for  immediate  release. 
Get  your  tenns  and  samples 
now  by  wiring 

United  Features 

MONTE  BOURJAILY 

General  Manager 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 


BUNGLE  FAMILY 

has  been  at  the  top  for  a  decade — and  it  is  better 
than  ever! 

HARRY  TUTHILL 

who  does  Bungle  Family,  knows  how  to  picture  the 
kind  of  people  your  readers  KNOW  ! 

If  Bungle  Family  is  open  in  your  territory,  better 
write  immediately  for  specimens  and  price  ! 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

V.  V.  McNiTT  TIMES  BUILDING  charles  v.  Mcadam 

ChBirman  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  President 
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merce  there.  Henthorne  is  the  tc'iii- 
niittee  chairman. 

Conrad  X.  Church.  manaj,ung  editor, 
Pontiac  (.Mich.)  Daily  Press,  is  spend¬ 
ing  a  month’s  vacation  at  Miami. 

Eugene  Zachman.  city  hall  reporter 
for  the  Kansas  City  Journal-Post,  has 
been  writing  a  series  of  special  articles 
on  municipal  government  costs  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  city  election. 

John  B.  G.  Babcock,  reporter,  Bing¬ 
hamton  (X.  Y.)  Press,  and  major  in 
the  390th  reserve  infantry,  recently  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Binghamton  chapter.  Re¬ 
serve  Officers’  Association,  on  “The 
Reserve  Company  in  Offense  atid  De¬ 
fense.” 

Ernest  J.  Quick,  reporter,  Calgary 
(Alta.)  Herald,  and  vice-itresidtnt  of 
the  Imperial  Veterans  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Legion,  recently  left  for  Ot¬ 
tawa  as  a  delegate  to  the  annual  ci.n- 
\ention  of  the  Canadian  Legion. 

(Gordon  Dressel,  Toledo  Blade  piio- 
tographer,  and  Mrs.  Dressel,  are  par¬ 
ents  of  a  daughter,  born  last  week. 
1  hey  also  have  one  other  daughter. 

Earl  Reau,  secretary  to  Grove  Patter¬ 
son.  editor,  Toledo  Blade,  is  convalesc¬ 
ing  after  a  long  illness  and  a  mastoid 
operation.  Helen  Orcutt  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  has  been  transferred  to 
take  care  of  Mr.  Reau’s  duties. 

William  Harris,  of  the  Philadelf>hta 
Evening  Ledger,  who  has  been  i.n  Jef¬ 
ferson  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  for  two 
months  following  an  automobile  acci¬ 
dent,  is  reported  recovering  and  is  t\- 
pect^  to  return  to  his  desk  shortly. 

James  £.  Cruickshank,  of  the  Boston 
Evening  Transcript  staff,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  hotel  and  travel 
departments  of  that  paper,  succeeding 
John  A.  Currier,  who  died  last  month. 
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(ietirge  H.  Spargo,  Binghamton  (X. 
V.)  l‘ress  copy  desk,  recently  played 
the  leading  role  of  “Mr.  Zero”  in  the 
Binghamton  Civic  Players’  presentation 
of  Elmer  Rice's  expressionistic  drama, 
“The  Adding  Machine.” 

John  Butler,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger  copy  desk,  has  been  confined  to 
his  home  for  two  weeks  by  illness. 

Peter  Fagan,  statehouse  reporter,  De¬ 
troit  Times,  has  been  appointed  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Michigan  Public  Utilities 
Commission.  Mr.  Fagan  held  a  similar 
position  several  years  ago. 

Herbert  L.  Martin,  Bergen  County 
editor.  Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dis¬ 
patch,  is  ill  at  his  home  in  Weehawken, 

X.  J.,  with  intestinal  grip. 

Kenneth  Jones,  sports  editor,  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Journal,  and  Mrs.  Jones  are  the 
parents  of  a  son.  born  recently.  This 
is  their  second  child. 

Jerry  Reichart,  assistant  sports  edi¬ 
tor.  Peoria  (Ill.)  Star,  has  been  elected 
secretary-statistician  of  the  Sunday 
Morning  baseball  league  for  the  fourth 
cf>nsecutive  year. 

Miss  Xorma  A.  Davis,  formerly  of 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  Ne7cs  staff  and 
now  Palm  Beach  society  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  lVorld-Telegram,re- 
cently  visited  the  former  newspaper. 

George  A.  Laird,  Jr.,  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  Press  and  Evening 
Xezes  reporter,  and  Mrs.  Laird,  are  the 
parents  of  a  son,  born  Feb.  28. 

Braven  Dyer,  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Norman  Duell,  of  the  United 
Press,  and  Stanley  Wheeler  of  the 
Hearst  Publications,  Los  Angeles,  re¬ 
cently  addressed  the  opening  session  of 
the  12th  annual  Xewspaper  Day  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  school  of  journalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California. 

Phil  Locke,  Harvard  graduate  of  the 
class  of  ’33  and  son  of  Walter  Locke, 
editor  of  the  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  Nezvs, 
has  joined  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily 
Neics  reportorial  staff. 

Katherine  Bullock  has  joined  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  Sunday  room  staff  to  as¬ 
sist  Kathleen  McLaughlin,  Tribune 
women’s  editor. 

Thomas  B.  Sherman,  music  critic,  .9/. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  and  Mrs.  Sher¬ 
man.  have  translated  “Lost  Kisses” 
(“Baisers  Perdus”)  full-length  play 
written  by  M.  Birabeau,  which  will  be 
presented  as  the  fourth  production  of 
the  current  season  by  the  Little  Theatre 
of  St.  Louis.  The  play  was  first  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Comedie  Francaise  in 
Paris  in  1932. 

W.  Porter  Oglesby,  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Public  Ledger  bureau  following  the 
resignation  of  Warren  Wheaton,  now 
publicity  man  for  the  Republican  Con¬ 
gressional  committee. 

Larry  Keighley,  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  photographer,  is  in  Florida,  cov¬ 
ering  the  major  league  baseball  train¬ 
ing  camps. 

Catherine  McFall,  Binghamton  (N. 

Y. )  Press  reporter,  is  acting  society 
editor  in  place  of  Mrs.  Lucia  G.  Ives, 
who  is  on  a  two-week  vacation. 

C.  R.  Sumner,  of  the  Ashezille  (N. 
C.)  Times  city  staff,  was  author  of  a 
series  of  six  daily  articles  on  the  Ashe¬ 
ville  city  government  which  appeared 
in  that  newspaper  recently. 

Harry  Blitman,  former  texer  and  one 
time  lightweight  championship  con¬ 
tender.  is  now  writing  a  sports  column 
for  the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Post. 

Hazel  Hairston,  formerly  with  the 
Neze  York  World-Telegram  and  the 
New  York  Daily  Nezos  reportorial 
staffs,  has  joined  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  as  a  secretary  at  the  city  desk. 

A.  J.  Pavlinski,  Chicago  Tribune, 
Milwaukee  bureau  staff  photographer, 
was  recently  decorated  with  the  Order 
of  the  Purple  Heart  for  his  services 
with  the  128th  Infantry  during  the 
World  War. 

John  G.  Preston,  farm  paee  and  real 
estate  editor,  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times, 
is  recovering  from  pneumonia. 

Carl  P.  .\damshick.  Toledo  News- 


Bee  reporter  and  new  president  of  the 
Toledo  Xewspaper  Guild,  is  spending  a 
vacation  in  Florida. 

Grace  Peck,  wife  of  F.  Hamilton 
Peck  of  the  Buffalo  (X.  V.)  Ez-cning 
News  copy  desk,  has  been  named  Ham¬ 
burg  correspondent  for  the  News. 

Robert  Dorian,  Norwich,  X.  V.,  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Binghamton  (X.  V.) 
Press,  has  been  assigned  to  the  local 
staff,  and  Phil  McEwan,  of  the  city 
staff,  has  been  transferred  to  Norwich. 

Milton  Harker,  city  editor,  IThite 
Plains  (X.  V.)  Daily  Reporter,  has 
returned  after  a  long  illness.  During 
his  absence  William  O’Donovan,  of  the 
reportorial  staff,  substituted. 

Ed  L.  Ways,  Jr.,  or  “Bill’’  Ways  as 
he  is  popularly  known,  has  joined  the 
Toledo  (O.)  Blade  reportorial  staff  and 
is  on  duty  at  police  headquarters  in 
Toledo.  He  went  to  the  Blade  fpoin 
the  Detroit  News. 

V\ayne  1  homis,  Chicago  Tribune  re¬ 
porter,  and  .Mrs.  I'liomis,  are  the  par¬ 
ents  of  a  son.  Wendy  Thomis,  liorn  re¬ 
cently. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

Dorothy  DUCAS  of  the  inter¬ 
national  News  Service  staff  is  ac¬ 
companying  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt  on  her  trip  to  Puerto  Rico. 

.\nthony  J.  Pugliese  has  been  added 
to  the  LX.S.  New  York  staff  as  re¬ 
porter. 

Webb  Miller,  European  manager  of 
the  United  Press,  visited  with  Ralph 
H.  Turner,  manager  of  the  United  Press 
Southwestern  bureau,  at  Kansas  City 
last  week. 

Robert  Goldenstein,  of  the  .\ssociated 
Press  at  Chicago,  formerly  of  the 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal,  and  .Miss  Shirley 
Harms  of  Peoria,  recently  announced 
their  engagement. 

Everett  R.  Holies,  political  and  leg¬ 
islative  writer,  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  has  resigned  to  join  the  Chi¬ 
cago  officers  of  the  United  Press.  He 
has  liad  prior  service  with  the  United 
Press  in  various  offices. 

Sam  Kendrick  formerly  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ga.,  has  joined  the  Baltimore  staff 
of  the  Associated  Press. 

Thomas  F.  Coman,  for  a  number  of 
years  political  writer  for  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Nczi’s  Times,  will  join 
the  Detroit  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press.  The  South  Bend  city  council 
surprised  Mr.  Coman  with  a  gift  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  last  regular  session,  in 
appreciation  of  his  reportorial  work. 

Bennett  Wolfe,  night  manager  of  the 
Associated  Press  at  Oklahoma  City  has 
been  transferred  to  the  New  York  of¬ 
fice,  replacing  R.  J.  Cavaipiarok,  staff 
writer,  who  has  been  transferred  to  the 
sports  department. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

RED  B.  SMITH,  county  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  San  Antonio 
Light,  to  Mary  Frances  Fuqua  of  San 
.\ntonio. 

Miss  Betty  Aull,  daughter  of  Arthur 
.Aull,  editor  and  publisher,  Lamar  (Mo.) 
Democrat,  to  Stanley  E.  White,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  the  James  Kear¬ 
ney  Co..  St.  Louis,  recently  at  Spring- 
field,  Mo. 

Tom  Watkins,  city  staff.  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Dh.zervcr,  to  Miss  Sadie  Gil¬ 
bert,  of  Charlott.e  recently. 

Miss  Lucille  Brown,  society  editor, 
Suzoannee  (Fla.)  Democrat,  to  George 
Carver,  Live  Oak,  recently. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Virgina 
Koons,  society  editor  of  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Telegraph,  to  Paul  Trickett  Wil¬ 
lis.  a  student  at  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  has  been  announced  by  Miss 
Koons’  parents.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  .\pril  18,  1931.  The  bride 
has  resigned  from  the  Telegraph,  effec¬ 
tive  on  her  third  wedding  anniversary. 
She  will  be  succeeded  by  Miss  Betty 
Orr. 

Leonard  Dreyfus,  president  of  the 
the  United  Advertising  Corporation  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  to  Mrs.  Alice  Ransom 
Tipson.  of  New  York,  at  Sands  Point. 
L.  I.,  Feb.  24. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

WICHITA  (K.AN.)  BEACON. 

New  Deal  section,  March  4  tab¬ 
loid  size,  24  pages. 

Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman,  8- 
page  section  March  4  for  the  Oklahoma 
Tire  &  Supply  Company. 

Peoria  (Ill.)  Star,  20  page  supple¬ 
ment,  Feb.  15,  Dollar  Day  edition. 

Proz'idence  (R.  I.)  Ez'ening  Bulle¬ 
tin,  Roosevelt  Day  Edition,  two  sec¬ 
tions,  52  pages,  March  2. 

Tall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  Nezos, 
.Automobile  Show  Edition,  two  sections, 
24  pages,  recently. 

.\ew  Bedford  (Mass.)  Morning  Mer¬ 
cury,  .Automobile  Show  edition.  Feb. 
21,  two  sections,  26  pages;  Ez'ening 
Standard,  Automobile  Show  edition, 
Feb.  21,  two  sections,  26  pages. 

Newport  (R.  I.)  Daily  News,  tenth 
annual  automobile  number,  Feb.  24,  16 
pages. 

Brockton  (Mass.)  Daily  Ez'cning 
Enterprise,  Brockton  Merchants’  Dol¬ 
lar  Days  Edition,  two  sections,  32  pages, 
recently. 

Proz'idence  (R.  I.)  Sunday  Journal, 
.Annual  Automobile  Show  Number,  two 
sections,  28  pages,  Feb.  25. 

Trenton  (N.  J.)  Sunday  Times-.id- 
vertiser,  12-page  automobile  section, 
Feb.  18  in  connection  with  the  Trenton 
.Automobile  Show. 

Albany  Ez'ening  Nezvs,  Feb.  24,  8 
Iiage  section  featuring  the  opening  of 
the  .Albany  .Automobile  Show. 

Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Register, 
March  4,  l^page  .section  devoted  to 
the  Mobile  automobile  show. 

Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 

Press  automobile  section,  18  pages,  Feb. 
25. 

Nezv  Orleans  (La.)  Times  Picayune, 
March  4,  20-page  section  devoted  to 
the  recent  New  Orleans  .Automobile 
Show. 

Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times,  Feb.  28. 
First  .Annual  Business  Review,  tabloid 
size,  two  sections;  first  section,  24 
pages;  second  section,  28  pages. 

Danz’ille  (A’a.)  Bee  and  Register, 
March  4-5,  24-page  special  automobile 
section,  featuring  Danville  .Automobile 
Show. 

New  Orleans  (La.)  Item-Tribune, 
10-page  section,  March  4.  devoted  to 
the  New  Orleans  automobile  show  and 
also  a  16-page  tabloid  section  devoted 
to  the  New  Deal, 

Peoria  Journal-Transcript,  Kroger 
Grocery  &  Bakng  Company  open¬ 
ing  of  new  Super  Market,  Feb.  22, 
8  pages,  4  color  cover.  Annual  .Auto¬ 
mobile  Show  number  12  pages,  2  color 
cover,  recently. 

San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Sunday, 
February  25,  Spring  Fashions  edition, 
12  pages. 

San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  February 
26,  Spring  Fashions  edition,  12  pages 
Los  Angeles  Illustrated  Daily  News, 
New  Deal  Birthday  edition.  Mar.  5,  16 
pages. 

Enid  (Okla.)  Morning  News  8-page 
special  section  celebrating  the  opening 
of  the  new  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  store 
in  that  city,  Feb.  28. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

CADDO  COUNTY  PRESS  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  meeting  in  Anadarko, 
Okla.,  recently  elected  N.  T.  Plummer, 
Plummer  Printing  Co.  of  Anadarko, 
chairman,  and  George  Wingo,  editor. 
Fort  Cobb  (Okla.)  Express,  as  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

Surrogate  John  H.  Gavin,  of  Jersey 
City,  former  city  editor  of  the  old 
New  York  World,  addressed  the  Hun- 
-soN  County  Press  Club  at  the 
monthly  luncheon  meeting  March  3  in 
Hotel  Plaza,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  ‘‘Be¬ 
fore  the  End  of  the  World . . .  and  Since” 
was  the  topic.  He  reminisced  of  old 
days  and  old-timers  under  the  golden 
dome  of  the  Pulitzer  building  and  told 
what  some  of  the  World  veterans  are 
doing  now. 
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It’s  FORWARD! 


for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


JLebruary  1934  was  a  good  adver¬ 
tising  month  in  New  York.  While  it 
brought  gains  to  most  newspapers,  it 
was  a  month  of  splendid  achievement 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

In  TOTAL  advertising,  the  Herald 
Tribune  gained  101,312  lines,  the 
largest  gain  among  all  New  York 
newspapers. 

In  AUTOMOTIVE  advertising,  the 
Herald  Tribune  was  again  in  first  place 
and  had  the  largest  gain  in  New  York. 

Also  in  FIRST  PLACE  were  Gravure, 
Book  Publishers,  Office  Equipment, 
and  General  Heating  and  Plumbing. 

The  LARGEST  GAINS  of  any  New 
York  newspapers  were  made  by  the 
Herald  Tribune  in  these  nine  classifi¬ 
cations:  Automotive,  Real  Estate,  Rail¬ 


roads,  Book  Publishers,  Legal,  Heat¬ 
ing  &  Plumbing,  Beverages,  Radio, 
General.  Finally,  the  Herald  Tribune 
showed  gains  for  the  month  in  37 of  the 
major  retail  and  general  classifications 
listed  by  Media  Records,  including 
such  key  classifications  as  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  Women’s  Wear,  Gro¬ 
ceries,  Financial,  Tobacco  and  others. 

Although  February  was  a  good  month 
for  most  New  York  newspapers,  morn¬ 
ing  newspapers  were  specially  favored 
by  advertisers.  The  first  four  news¬ 
papers  in  total  volume  were  morning 
newspapers.  Morning  newspapers  as 
a  group  show  a  larger  gain  (Morning 
gained  424,459  lines;  evening  gained 
53,722).  Morning  newspapers  car¬ 
ried  a  larger  proportion  of  all  New 
York  advertising.  (Morning  64%, 
evening  36%). 


Successful  advertising  campaigns  in  1934  tvill 
include  the  Herald  Tribune  in  New  York 


NEW 


YORK 


^Tribune 


NEW  YORK:  Main  Office,  230  West  4lst  Street  :  CHICAGO:  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc,  400  North  Michigan  Avenue 
DETROIT:  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.  New  Center  Building  :  BOSTON:  Carroll  Jadson  Swan,  926  Park  Square  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.  Russ  Bu  Iding  :  PARIS  EDITION:  The  New  York  Herald  21  Rue  de  Berri 
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_ Circulation _ 

BOXING  TEST  FINALS  IN 
CHICAGO  MARCH  9 

Wind-Up  of  Golden  Gloves  Tourna¬ 
ment  to  Be  Held  in  Chicago — 
Arch  Ward,  Tribune  Sports 
Editor,  in  Charge 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher  ) 

Chicago,  March  5 — The  Chicago 
Trilmne  made  preparations  here  this 
week  for  the  finals  of  the  Golden  Gloves 
Tournament  of  Champions  at  the 
Chicago  Stadium  ^farch  9.  Advance 
ticket  sales  indicate  a  capacity  crowd 
of  22,000  will  witness  the  bouts,  the 
winners  of  which  will  be  matched 
against  the  New  York  News  champions 
at  Madison  Square  Garden  later  this 
month.  Last  week,  boxers  from  35 
cities  competed  in  the  elimination  tourna¬ 
ment  to  which  associated  middle  west¬ 
ern  newspapers  sent  their  tourney  win¬ 
ners. 

Arch  Ward.  Tribune  sports  editor, 
assisted  by  Wilfrid  Smith  and  French 
Lane  of  the  sports  staff,  are  in  charge 
of  tournament  details.  Out  of  town 
newspapers  were  represented  by  the 
following  sports  writers: 

Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal-Courier, 
Gordon  Graham;  Davenport  ( la. ) 
Times,  Leo  Kautz;  htdiatuxpolis  Times, 
Eddie  Ash;  Peoria  (111.)  Journal- 
Transcript,  Kenneth  Jones;  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  News-Times,  Robert 
Heaning;  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Sam 
Otis;  Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial-News, 
Carl  Davidson;  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Press,  Roscoe  Bennett;  Eau  Claire 
(Wis.)  Leader,  William  P.  Hart;  Du¬ 
buque  (la.)  Telegraph-Herald,  C.  W. 
Wilhelm  and  Ted  (jriffin;  Fort  IVayne 
(Ind.)  Journal-Gazette,  Robert  Reed; 
Centralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel,  \'erne  E.  Joy 
and  J.  A.  Morrison;  Burlington  (la.) 
Hatek  -  Eye  -  Gazette,  Bill  Bayliss; 
Springfield  Illinois  State  -  Register,  . 
Frank  Weir;  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune, 
Norman  Werry ;  Quincy  (Ill.)  Herald- 
ll'hig,  Fred  (jray;  Nashz'ille  Tennes¬ 
sean,  Blinkey  Horn;  Bloomington  (Ill.) 
Pantograph,  Fred  Young;  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Homing  Star,  Harry  Milne; 
Michigan  City  (Ind.)  Dispatch,  Louis 
Carow  and  A1  Spires :  Omaha  IVorld- 
Herald,  Fred  Ware:  Green  Bay  (Wis.) 
Press-Gazette,  .\rt  Bystrom,  Vincennes 
(Ind.)  Sun-Commercial,  Pete  Ellis; 
Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune,  Mark  Ogden; 
Detroit  Free  Press.  M.  F.  Drukenrod; 
Chicago  Tribune  Milwaukee  bureau, 
Charles  Neveda;  Streator  (Ill.)  Times- 
Press,  Ralph  Hart;  Iowa  City  Daily 
loivan,  Ron  Tallman  and  Ernest  Casielf; 
Joliet  (Ill.)  Spectator,  Walter  Birken- 
buel. 

AIDED  STRANDED  BIRDS  ' 

With  the  cooperation  of  300  boy 
scouts,  boy  scout  executives  and  school 
children,  the  Staten  Islatui  (N.  Y.) 
Advance  distributed  feed  to  scores  of 
birds  caught  in  the  recent  snow  storm. 
The  stunt  was  directed  by  Alexander 
Crosby,  news  editor,  who  made  tele¬ 
phone  calls  to  various  feed  stores  and 
within  a  half-hour  secured  350  pounds 
of  scratch  feed.  The  feed  was  poured 
into  five  pound  bags  by  the  daily’s  staff 
and  instructions  as  to  the  proper  feeding 
methods  inserted  in  each  bag.  The 
grain  was  then  delivered  to  the  school 
children  who  distributed  it  in  parks 
and  woodlands.  As  a  follow-up,  the 
National  Guard  at  Miller  Field,  offered 
to  use  a  plane  to  scatter  meat  and  fish 
scraps  to  birds  along  the  marshlands. 

RUNNING  FASHIONS  IN  ROTO 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  is  publishing 
a  full  page  of  fashions  in  the  roto¬ 
gravure  section  each  Sunday.  The 

fashions  are  selected  from  Detroit  shops 
by  Miss  Sally  Dague,  fashion  editor.  , 

ADDS  NEW  FEATURE 

The  Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Jour¬ 
nal  has  .started  using  three  columns  of 
pictures  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
front  page  under  a  caption  “Today’s  ; 
News  in  Pictures.” 


CABINETS  SPEED  CARRIERS’  WORK 


SIMPLICITY  is  often  the  keynote  of 
speedy  and  efficient  operation.  A 
noteworthy  example  is  the  circulation 
department  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  at  Boston. 

Realizing  that  carrier  boys  unques¬ 
tionably  interfere  with  plant  or  office 
operation  if  allowed  to  invade  these  de¬ 
partments  on  any  prete.xt,  the  Monitor 
definitely  excludes  them.  .A  special 
room  has  been  devoted  entirely  to  the 
carrier  boys.  It  opens  directly  on  the 
street.  With  the  exception  of  the  game 
room  in  the  basement,  this  is  the  only 
part  of  the  building  into  which  they  are 
allowed  to  go. 

The  wall  at  one  end  of  the  room  is 
made  up  of  a  number  of  steel  cabinets. 
These  are  divided  into  sections,  a  sec¬ 
tion  for  each  carrier  boy.  Each  sec- 
•  tion  has  a  door  that  opens  into  the  cir¬ 
culation  room,  while  the  other  end, 
which  is  open,  faces  the  mailing  room. 

As  the  papers  come  off  the  press 
into  the  mailing  room  a  certain  number 
are  delivered  to  a  special  desk.  Here 
they  are  counted  out  and  deposited  in 
the  correct  section  of  the  cabinet,  lo¬ 
cated  directly  behind  the  desk  itself. 
The  operation  is  simple.  When  the 
carrier  boy  arrives  for  his  papers  in 
the  circulation  room  he  has  only  to 
open  his  section  to  secure  his  papers, 
counted  and  ready  for  delivery. 

On  the  door  of  each  section  is  a  small 
steel  compartment.  In  this  compartment 
the  carrier  boy  finds  his  instructions, 
his  leads  and  his  subscription  suspen¬ 
sions. 

When  a  subscription  expires  the  boy 

70,000  ATTEND  PAGEANT 

More  than  70,000  persons  attended 
performances  of  the  Jewish  pageant. 
“The  Romance  of  a  People”  sponsored 
recently  by  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger  and  Sunday  Ledger.  The  per¬ 
formances  were  held  at  Philadelphia 
Convention  Hall.  About  4,000  volun¬ 
teer  performers  assisted  the  professional 
cast.  The  receipts  totaled  $83,920 
of  which  $14,000  went  to  local  charities 
and  $8,000  the  balance  after  deducting 
expenses,  was  donated  to  a  fund  for 
sending  exiled  German  Jews  to  Pales¬ 
tine. 

1,000  ATTEND  CHARITY  MATCH 

More  than  1,0(X)  fans  attended  the 
annual  old-timers  hockey  match  recently 
sponsored  by  George  M.  Bell,  publisher 
of  the  Calgary  (Alta.)  Albertan,  to  aid 
public  charities.  Some  40  veterans,  all 
over  45  years  of  age,  took  part  in  the 
match.  Harry  Scott,  sports  editor  of 
the  Albertan  scored  two  goals.  Scott 
was  the  only  English  speaking  member 
of  the  1914-15  edition  of  the  Montreal 
Canadiens.  The  game  ended  4-1. 

ELECTRIC  COOKING  SCHOOL 

The  Nezv  Brtmswick  (N.  J.)  Home 
News  and  Sunday  Times  will  sponsor 
an  all-electric  cooking  school,  April 
17-20  in  the  RKO  State  Theatre. 


automatically  takes  the  next  step.  He 
goes  to  a  certain  section  of  the  cabi¬ 
net,  takes  from  it  two  slips  of  paper 
known  as  Carrier  Boys’  Report  No.  1 
and  No.  2.  No.  1  is  his  report  on  new 
subscriptions  or  renewals  on  a  weekly 
basis,  and  No.  2  is  his  report  on  sub¬ 
scriptions  taken  for  longer  periods.  In 
addition  he  takes  a  copy  of  the  special 
multigraphed  letter  which  he  leaves  with 
the  subscriber  in  event  he  is  not  able 
to  make  a  personal  contact. 

The  letter  is  written  as  a  personal 
letter  from  the  boy  himself,  and.  of 
cour.se,  he  signs  it.  In  a  P.S.  it  states 
that  he.  the  newspaper  txiy,  will  obtain 
a  commission  on  all  new  or  renewed 
subscriptions. 

The  circulation  department  (city) 
reaching  from  Boston  as  far  north  as 
Concord,  N.  H.,  and  west  to  Provi¬ 
dence.  R.  L,  is  in  charge  of  Guy  W. 
Mersereau.  In  this  territory  he  uses 
over  150  carrier  boys  and  200  news¬ 
dealers.  The  cabinet,  covering  metro¬ 
politan  Boston,  is  divided  into  65  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  largest  routes  on  the  bottom, 
of  course.  The  time  consumed  for  de¬ 
livery  is  from  one  hour  and  a  half  to 
three  hours,  and  the  pay  ranges  from 
$3  to  $'  a  week,  averaging  335^  cents 
per  hour.  The  minimum  pay  for  any 
boy  is  50  cents  per  night.  Age  runs 
from  12  to  19  years.  One  boy  has  saved 
as  high  as  $1,100,  and  another  $900, 
while  others  have  done  almost  as  well. 

The  drop  in  price  from  5  cents  to 
3  cents  and  the  addition  of  a  Wednesday 
rotogravure  section  has  helped  increase 
circulation,  Mr.  Mersereau  states. 

DROPS  SUNDAY  EDITION 

The  Uniontoien  (Pa.)  Nezi'S  Stand¬ 
ard  recently  discontinued  its  Sunday 
edition  and  replaced  it  with  a  Saturday 
afternoon  and  Monday  morning  edition. 
J.  E.  McDonald  and  J.  Y.  Chidester  are 
co-publishers. 


DAILIES  HELD  NOT  LIABLE 

Truck,  Carrying  Paper*  When  In 

Collision,  Owned  by  Contractor 

The  Nebraska  Supreme  Court  last 
week  ruled  that  the  Omaha  Bee-News 
Publishing  Co.  and  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  Publishing  Co.  are  not  liable 
for  damages  resulting  from  an  automo¬ 
bile  accident  involving  a  truck  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  firm  engaged  in  distributing 
newspapers  for  the  two  concerns. 

The  court  held  that  the  publishing 
firms  were  independent  contractors  and 
affirmed  a  Douglas  county  District 
court  decision  dismissing  them  as  de¬ 
fendants  from  a  suit  brought  to  recover 
damages  for  the  death  of  James  F. 
Zajic.  Zajic  was  killed  when  a  car  in 
which  he  was  riding  collided  with  a 
truck  operated  by  a  concern  engaged  J 
in  distributing  Sunday  editions  under 
an  oral  agreement  with  the  newspapers. 

PERFECT  HOME  CONTEST 

The  St.  Louis  Star-Times  is  conduct¬ 
ing  a  Perfect  Home  contest  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  St.  Louis  Chapter  of  Ar¬ 
chitects,  the  Cyrus  Crane  Willmore  Or¬ 
ganization,  promoters  of  a  subdivision, 
and  Scruggs,  Vandervoort  &  Barney, 
a  department  store.  Architects  sub¬ 
mitted  plans  for  a  small  home  not  to 
cost  more  than  $6,000.  Six  designs  of 
37  submitted  have  been  built  into 
models,  which  now  are  on  exhibition  in 
the  furniture  department  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  store.  Final  decision  will  be  by 
vote  of  those  who  visit  the  exhibit.  The 
Willmore  organization  will  erect  the 
winning  home  in  St.  Louis  Hills  and 
it  will  be  furnished  by  Scruggs,  Van¬ 
dervoort  &  Barney. 

USED  SLEIGHS  FOR  DEUVERY 

The  Camden  (N.  J.)  Morning  Post 
and  Evening  Courier  solved  their  snow¬ 
storm  delivery  problems  in  the  rural 
sections  by  going  back  to  sleighs.  A 
front  page  box  appeal  to  farmers  to 
rent  their  sleighs  met  with  excellent 
response.  Roads  impassable  to  trucks  I 
were  negotiated  by  horses  and  sleighs.  T 

CANDID  CAMERA  FEATURE 

John  B.  Sanroma,  staff  photographer 
for  the  Boston  Trcrveler,  is  running  a 
special  feature  entitled  “The  Candid 
Camera.”  Each  day  Mr.  Sanroma  takes 
a  number  of  pictures  of  a  prominent 
Bostonian  as  he  performs  his  duties. 
These  are  run  in  a  strip  across  the  top 
of  a  page. 

PROMOTED  FARMERS’  RALLY 

The  Gadsden  (.Ala.)  Times  promoted 
a  farmers'  rally  in  Gadsden  recently 
which  was  attended  by  more  than  5.(XX) 
persons.  For  the  occasion  the  Times 
published  a  20-page  farm  section.  B. 

H.  Mooney  is  publisher. 

“SPRING  IS  COMING" 

The  Nezv  York  Sun  will  issue  its 
Spring  Fashion  Preview  on  Tuesday, 
March  13. 


iaeiktttM/ice 
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©he  Charles  Part lou)e  Co. 

‘  Circulation-Buiiding  Experts 
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Again  at  the  Top! 

During  Februaryf  1934 

{As  It  Did  in  January) 


(Fffp  iltami  l^eralii 

Led  All  Other  Newspapers  In  Advertising  Volume  In 

THE  FOURTEEN  SOUTHERN  STATES 


COMPARISONS 

LINES 

MI  AMI,  FLA. 

{HERALD) 

Morn.  (First  in  Florida) 

1,061,690 

DALLAS,  TEX. 

(T  imeS'Herald) 

Eve.  (First  In  Texas) 

932,764 

XEW"  ORLEAXS,  LA. 

(T  imeS'Picayune) 

Morn.  (First  In  Louisiana) 

872,043 

LOUINVILLE,  KY. 

(Courier  Journal) 

Morn.  (First  In  Kentucky) 

748,332 

MEMFIIIS,  TEXX. 

(Commercial  Appeal) 

Morn.  (First  In  Tennessee) 

709,604 

ATLxlxXTA,  liA. 

(Journal) 

Eve.  (First  In  Georgia) 

640,556 

RICHMOXD,  VA. 

(News  Leader) 

Eve.  (First  In  Virginia) 

585,480 

DIRMIXOHAM,  ALA. 

(News) 

Eve.  (First  In  Alabama) 

520,982 

Oklahtmia  City,  Dkla. 

(Oklahoman) 

Morn.  (First  In  Oklahoma) 

508,250 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

(Gazette) 

Morn.  (First  In  Arkansas) 

499,896 

CHARLOTTE,  X.  C. 

(Observer) 

Morn.  (First  In  N.  Carolina) 

413,196 

CHARLESTOX,  W.VA. 

(Gazette) 

Morn.  (First  In  W,  Virginia) 

390,110 

JACKf^OX,  MISS. 

(Clarion  Ledger) 

Morn.  (First  In  Mississippi) 

305,032 

CREEXVILLE,  S.  C. 

(News) 

Morn.  (First  In  S.  Carolina) 

278,208 

The  February  Cireulathin  of  The  Miami  Heraid  Was  the  Largest 
In  Its  History  and  the  Largest  In  Fiorida 

A  Good  Newspaper  Always  Prospers  When  Its  Trading  Area  Is  Prosperous 


(Sift  iliami  i^eralb 

FLORIDA'S  MOST  IMPORTANT  NEWSPAPER 
FRANK  B.  SHUTTS,  Publisher 

MEMBER  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 
National  Representatives: 

j.  p.  McKinney  &  son  geo.  m.  kohn,  inc. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Netc  York  908  Walton  Building 

742  Market  Street,  San  Francisco  Atlanta,  Georgia 

400  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

Leader  Thirteen  Years  In  Advertising  and  Circulation  In  the  Miami  Territory 
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G.  J.  PALMER,  63,  DIES 
IN  HOUSTON,  TEX. 


Vice-Pre*ident  and  Busines*  Manager 
of  Chronicle — Was  Labor  Com- 
miMioner  of  Texas  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association 


G.  J.  Palmer,  63,  vice-president  and 
business  manager  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle  and  one  of  the  best  known 
newspapermen  in  the  Southwest,  died 
in  the  Memorial  Hospital,  there,  March 
4  as  the  result  of  uremic  poisoning. 
Mr.  Palmer  had  been  in  poor  health  for 
several  years  and  had  planned  to  go 
to  Mineral  Wells,  for  a  short  rest  in 
the  future.  However  he  remained  on 
duty  going  to  San  .A^ntonio  in  his  capa¬ 
city  of  special  Commissioner  for  the 
Texas  Newspaper  Publisher’s  Associa¬ 
tion  to  arbitrate  a  labor  case.  He  was 
ill  in  San  Antonio  and  was  brought 
back  to  Houston  March  3  and  rushed  to 
the  hospital. 

Mr.  Palmer  started  his  newspaper 
career  as  Tyler,  Tex.,  representative  for 
the  Houston  Post,  while  working  in 
the  post  office  as  a  clerk.  Prior  to 
joining  the  Chronicle  10  years  ago  Mr. 
Palmer  served  for  many  years  as  an 
executive  of  the  Post. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
family  residence,  March  5  with  burial 
in  the  Forest  Park  cemetary. 

Active  Pallbearers  were:  Judge  W. 
O.  Huggins,  editor,  Huston  Chronicle; 
M.  E.  Foster,  Houston  Press;  W.  P. 
Hobby,  editor,  Houston  Post;  A.  E. 
Clarkson,  secretary.  Post;  G.  W.  Cot- 
tingham,  managing  editor,  Houston 
Chronicle;  C.  S.  E.  Holland;  William 
Joseph;  J.  R.  Orter;  G.  L.  Mims;  E. 
L.  (^ew;  T,  M.  Norsworthy;  Edgar 
Gross;  R.  B.  McAshan  and  Steve 
Kelton. 

The  following  members  of  the  Texas 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  ser¬ 
ved  as  honorary  pallbearers :  J.  F.  Lub- 
ben  of  Dallas,  J.  L.  Mapes  of  Beau¬ 
mont,  Louis  C  Elbert  of  Galveston, 
Frank  G.  Huntress  of  San  Antonio, 
Frank  Maybom  of  Temple,  J.  L.  Greer 
of  Denison,  Louis  (^Idberg  of  Austin, 
S.  E.  Jones  of  Waco,  Bernard  Hanks 
of  Abilene,  Tom  C.  Gooch  of  Dallas, 
C.  C.  Maes  of  Houston,  William  McIn¬ 
tosh  of  San  Antonio,  Houston  Harte 
of  San  Angelo,  Rhea  Howard  of  Wich 
ita  Falls,  Grady  Kinsolving  of  Corpus 
Christi,  Carl  Estes  of  Tyler  and  Steve 
Kelton  of  Houston. 

Mr.  Palmer  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
five  sons,  five  grand-children  and  a 
brother. 


HUGH  SEXTON  KILLED 


Chicago  Tribune  Aviation  Editor  Vic¬ 
tim  of  Illinois  Crash 

Chicago,  March  7 — Hugh  Sexton, 
29,  Chicago  Tribune  aviation  editor, 
and  three  other  men  were  killed  last 
evening  when  the  American  Airways 
plane  in  which  they  were  riding  from 
St.  Louis  to  Chicago  crashed  in  a  field 
four  miles  north  of  Petersburg,  Ill. 
The  accident  occurred  during  a  snow¬ 
storm. 

Mr.  Sexton  had  been  in  St.  Louis 
visiting  his  mother,  Mrs.  Lottie  F. 
Sexton.  He  was  to  have  resumed  his 
duties  with  the  Tribune  today. 

He  was  born  in  Fairfield,  Ill.  His 
first  newspaper  experience  was  with 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  Fol¬ 
lowing  (361.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh’s 
flight  to  Paris,  Sexton  to<dc  training  in 
flying,  becoming  an  able  pilot  himself. 
He  joined  the  Tribune  staff  as  avia¬ 
tion  editor  two  years  ago.  He  success¬ 
fully  managed  the  American  air  races 
in  Chicago  last  summer.  He  was  un¬ 
married  and  held  a  second  lieuten¬ 
ant’s  commissicm  in  the  52nd  Infantry 
Reserve. 

Gerald  H.  Waetjen,  a  partner  in  the 
Lewis-Waetjen  Agency,  Inc.,  a  medical 
and  pharmaceutical  advertising  agency 
of  New  York,  was  also  kilM  in  the 
crash.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Heidel¬ 
berg  University  and  was  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  American 
Medical  Journal. 


FRANKUN  X.  MILLMAN 


Chief  of  Jersey  A.  P.  Bureau  Killed 
on  Way  to  Work 

Franklin  X.  Millman,  33,  chief  of  the 
Newark  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press, 
died  March  5,  in  the  Elizabeth  (N.  J.) 
General  Hospital  of  internal  injuries 
suffered  when  an  automobile  he  was 
driving  was  in  collision  with  a  motor 
truck  (XI  State  Highway  Route  25  at 
North  Avenue  in  Elizabeth. 

Mr.  Millman  was  driving  from  the 
home  of  his  parents  in  Titusville  to  the 
Newark  office  of  the  Associated  Press 
when  his  car  and  the  truck  collided. 
He  was  rushed  to  the  hospital  but  died 
within  an  hour. 

Mr.  Millman  made  his  home  at  the 
Newark  Athletic  Club.  He  was  born 
in  Cumberland,  Md.,  Feb.  8,  1901,  and 
served  in  France  during  the  World 
War.  A  graduate  of  Lafayette  College, 
he  began  his  newspaper  career  with  the 
Trenton  Times.  Besides  his  parents  he 
is  survived  by  two  brothers  and  a  sister. 


E.  S.  FERNALD,  69,  DEAD 
IN  SPRINGFIELD 


Hud  Conducted  Exchange  Nearly  40 
Years,  Placing  Thousands  of 
Editorial  Workers  in  Jobs 
They  Fitted 


Edgar  Smith  Fernald,  69,  founder 
of  Fernald’s  Exchange,  Inc.,  which  has 
placed  thousands  of  editorial  office  em- 


Mr.  Fernald  was  born  in  Wilton,  Me., 
and  was  educated  at  Wesleyan  Univer¬ 
sity.  His  first  newspaper  work,  in 
1890,  was  with  the  Springfield  Union, 
where  he  worked  as  a  reporter  under 
the  famous  Deacon  Shipley,  then  city 
editor,  and  later  as  suburban  editor  of 
the  Morning  Union  until  1895  when  he 
accepted  a  seat  at  the  telegraph  <lesk 
of  ffie  New  York  Evening  Post.  In 
1896,  however,  he  returned  to  Spring- 
field  to  become  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Republican., 

While  with  the  Republican  Mr.  Fer¬ 
nald  conceived  the  idea  of  a  newspaper¬ 
man’s  exchange.  It  filled  a  definite  need 
of  a  point  of  contact  between  newspaper 
workers  and  publishers.  A  large  part 
of  its  success  was  due  to  Mr.  Fernald’s 
personality.  His  exchange  was  more 
than  an  employment  agency.  The  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  applicant  and  his  or  her 
adaptability  for  certain  types  of  work 
were  considered  and  as  a  result  more 
than  the  ordinary  number  of  his  place¬ 
ments  “stuck.” 

In  1916  the  business  was  incorporated 
and  was  expanded  to  include  the  broker¬ 
age  of  newspaper  properties. 

Mr.  Fernald  was  married  Nov.  10. 
1896,  to  Miss  Lucy  M.  Squires  of 
Brooklyn,  who  survives  him.  He  leaves 
one  son,  Stanborough  Fernald  of  New¬ 
ton  Center;  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Charles 
H.  Starlcs  of  Springfield.  A  brother, 
Walter  M.  Fernald,  who  died  in  1925, 
was  for  many  years  with  the  Hartford 
Times  and  the  Boston  Transcript. 


HOWARD  T.  CUSTER 

Howard  Temple  Custer,  34,  general 
manager  of  the  Burlington  (la.)  Hawk- 
Eye  Gazette,  and  son  of  Omer  N.  Cus¬ 
ter,  Galesburg  (Ill.)  Register-Mail  and 
former  Republican  candidate  for  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Illinois,  shot  and  killed  him¬ 
self  March  1  in  his  r(X)m  at  the  Bur¬ 
lington  Hotel,  Burlington,  la.  Asso¬ 
ciates  of  Mr.  Custer  said  that  he  had 
been  complaining  of  ill  health  during 
recent  weeks.  J.  Tracy  Garrett,  editor 
of  the  Hawk-Eye  Gazette,  said  Mr. 
Custer  had  left  his  office  at  2  p.  m. 
March  1,  saying  he  was  not  feeling 
well.  His  body  was  found  an  h(xir 
later  by  C.  W.  McLaury,  city  editor, 
who  went  to  inquire  about  his  health. 

WILUAM  PEET 

William  Peet,  87,  founder  of  the  Peet 
Brothers  Soap  Company,  which  now  is 
a  part  of  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Com¬ 
pany,  died  March  4  at  his  home  in 
Beverly  Hills,  Cal.  He  retired  from 
business  in  1907. 


JOHN  ALDEN,  EDITOR, 
DIES  IN  BROOKLYN 

Wrote  Daily  Poem  for  Eagle  30  Year* 
— Helped  Found  the  Gridiron 
Club — Close  Friend  of 
Gunnison 


John  Alden,  an  editor  and  poet  on 
the  staff  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  died 
March  4  in  the  Swedish  Hospital, 
Brwklyn.  He  was  73  years  ol(L 

Services  were  held  March  7. 

Mr.  Alden  had  written  poems  whicli 
appeared  on  the  editorial  page  of  the 
paper  daily  for  a  period  which  wouM 
have  been  30  years  March  6.  The  series 
began  in  1904,  and  the  last  poem,  the 
10,928th,  app^red  March  3.  It  had 
been  written  in  advance. 

A  native  of  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y., 
Mr.  Alden  was  a  direct  descendant  of 
the  John  and  Priscilla  Alden  of  the 
Mayflower,  who  were  immortalized  in 
“The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.”  He 
was  graduted  from  Rutgers  College  in 
1882,  and  took  his  M.  A.  degree  there 
in  1885.  Joining  the  staff  of  the  old 
Brooklyn  Times,  he  served  for  two 
years,  first  as  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent  and  later  as  drama  critic.  While 
in  Washington  he  helped  to  found  the 
Gridiron  Club. 

Going  to  Troy,  N.  V.,  in  1887,  he 
became  managing  editor  of  the  Troy 
Press,  but  returned  to  New  York  after 
a  few  years  and  in  1893  was  an 
editorial  writer  for  the  New  York  Re¬ 
corder. 

W’hen  he  left  that  paper,  in  1897,  he 
was  Albany  correspondent.  Then  he 
edited  the  magazine  Fame  until  1901, 
when  he  joined  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  He 
was  a  close  friend  of  the  late  Herbert 
F.  Gunnison,  who  became  publisher, 
president  and  chairman  of  the  boarcl 
of  the  Eagle. 

For  ten  years  he  served  as  assistant 
city  editor.  On  March  6,  1904,  he 
wrote  the  first  of  the  poems  for  the 
editorial  page.  There  was  no  idea  of 
laimching  a  regular  series  but  Mr. 
Alden  happened  to  write  another  poem 
the  following  day  and  then  another  until, 
soon,  he  had  imposed  upon  himself  the 
duty  of  supplying  one  for  the  page 
every  day. 

Mr.  Alden’s  purpose  in  writing  the 
poetry  was,  in  his  own  words: 

“To  poke  sfiams  as  hard  as  they  pos¬ 
sibly  can  Im  poked;  to  take  the  under¬ 
dog’s  view  of  everything;  to  offer  a 
quizzical  or  humorous  adaptation  of  news 
events ;  occasionally  to  indulge  in  the 
nonsense  that  is  relished  by  the  wisest 
men;  occasionally  to  venture  into  what 
might  be  called  real  poetry.” 


JOHN  G.  EARHART  F 

John  Gilbert  Ear  hart,  39,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Drovers  Jour¬ 
nal  and  formerly  director  of  the  Sigma  j 
Delta  Chi  personnel  bureau,  died  March  i 
3  at  his  home  in  Chicago  following  an 
attack  of  scarlet  fever  and  pneumonia. 
He  was  a  native  of  Audubon,  la.  •■Mjer 
serving  overseas  during  the  World  War,  1 
Mr.  ^rhart  completed  his  agricultural 
course  at  Iowa  State  College  in  1923.  ' 
In  1924  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Drovers  Journal,  serving  in  the  edi- 
torial  department  and  later  becom¬ 
ing  circulation  manager  of  the  news-  ■ 
paper. 

L.  R.  BAUERS 

L.  R.  Bauers,  43,  manager  of  the 
Kansas  City  branch  of  the  General 
Outdoor  Advertising  Company,  died 
suddenly  March  5,  following  a  heart- 
attack  while  sitting  in  the  waiting  room 
of  the  Polk  Street  Station  in  Chicago. 
He  had  just  arrived  in  Chicago  on  a 
business  trip.  His  brother,  A.  L 
Bauers,  La  Grange,  Ill.,  vice-presidei« 
of  the  advertising  company,  stated 
that  Mr.  Bauers  had  been  ill  for  several 
years. 

STERLING  ESTATE  $100,000 

The  will  of  the  late  Fred  E.  Ster¬ 
ling,  former  lieutenant  governor  of  Illi¬ 
nois  and  director  of  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Consolidated  Newspapers,  disposes  of 
personal  property  valued  at  $1(X),000, 
which  is  to  go  to  the  widow,  Anna  C. 
Sterling,  and  two  children,  .\rthur  Ed¬ 
ward  and  Olive  Irene,  share  and  share 
alike.  The  will  was  dated  Dec.  28,  1918. 
It  names  the  widow  as  executrix. 


EDGAR  S.  SHERIDAN 

Edgar  S.  Sheridan,  70,  veteran  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  news  staff 
and  former  Tribune  sports  editor,  died 
suddenly  at  a  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  hotel 
Feb.  22  from  a  heart  attack.  He  had 
gone  to  Hot  Springs  to  spend  a  week’s 
vacation  with  two  nephews.  Apparently 
in  good  health,  he  suffered  an  attack 
of  indigestion  and  this  was  followed  by 
heart  complications  which  caused  his 
death.  Formerly  sports  editor  of  the 
old  Chicago  Record  and  later  of  the 
Tribune,  from  1898  to  1908,  he  had 
served  in  more  recent  years  on  the  tele¬ 
graph  desk  of  the  Tribune.  Sheridan 
was  a  native  of  Rossville,  Ind.,  where 
he  was  buried  this  week.  He  was  not 
married. 


THOMAS  F.  CLARKE 

Thomas  F.  Clarke,  88,  for  many 
years  business  manager  of  the  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Observer,  died  March  2  in 
Utica.  Mr.  Clarke  became  affiliated 
with  the  old  Utica  Observer  when  E. 
P.  Bailey  &  (3o.,  its  publisher,  was 
incorporated  in  1883.  He  was  made 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  firm  and  as¬ 
sumed  the  position  of  business  manager. 
He  held  the  position  until  the  Observer 
merged  with  the  Herald  Dispatch  to 
form  the  present  Observer-Dispatch  in 
1922  when  he  retired.  He  served  as 
treasurer  of  the  City  of  Utica  for  two 
terms. 


^^What’s  come  over 
the  Post  lately?'' 

Asks  the  Advertising  Manager 
L  of  the  Mechanical  Superinten¬ 
dent.  “We  used  to  have  them  beat 
fourteen  ways.  Now  they  are  getting 
out  a  darned  g(X)d  looking  sheet  and 
giving  us  real  competition.’’ 

"For  one  thing,  they  took  a  lesson 
from  us  and  changed  over  to  Certi¬ 
fied  Mats.  That  accounts  for  a 
cleaner  page  and  more  speed  at 
press  time.  They  tell  me  they 
haven’t  spoiled  a  mat,  nor  a  cast 
since  they  made  the  change.  That  a 

one  big  point.  Besides - ” 

There  are  no  monopolies  in  the  mat  \ 
market.  Papiers  that  get  the  jump 
with  Certifieds  must  expect  their 
rivals  to  take  notice  and  profit  by 
the  lesson. 

For  dependable  stereotyping  use 
Certified  Dry  Mats. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT 
CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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From  the  Newsprint  Manufacturers 

To  the  Newspaper  Publishers 


The  manufacture  of  newsprint  paper  is  a  natural  resource  industry. 

More  than  a  million  cords  of  wood  are  used  yearly  in  making 
newsprint  paper  in  the  United  States.  The  timherlands  owned  hy  the 
newsprint  manufacturers  have  long  been  managed  on  the  principle  of 
sustained  yield,  and  the  owners  desire  to  continue  such  management. 
This  means  the  successive  harvesting  of  wood  in  perpetuity.  Most 
of  the  wood  used  in  the  newsprint  mills,  which  is  not  cut  on  Company 
owned  land,  comes  from  farmers  and  settlers  and  supplies  their  princi¬ 
pal  cash  income. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  wood  from  which  to  make  paper  in  the 
United  States — nor  any  likelihood  of  such  shortage  at  any  time  in  the 
future  if  conditions  prevail  which  make  proper  forest  management 
possible.  Any  suggestion  that  the  way  to  conserve  the  forests  of  the 
United  States  is  to  not  use  their  products,  is  entirely  erroneous. 
Forestry  is  the  growing  of  timber  crops  for  use  by  industry  and  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  people. 

Sustained  yield  forest  management  hy  timherland  owners  is  pos¬ 
sible  only  when  forest  products  bring  a  return  upon  the  investment. 
Taxes  are  paid,  forests  are  protected  from  fire  and  new  growth  pro¬ 
moted  only  when  the  yield  of  the  forest  is  commensurate  with  such 
charges.  Here,  as  in  all  other  lines,  long  continued  losses  reach  back 
ultimately  to  the  users  of  the  product  and  the  community  from  which 
the  product  comes.  A  forest  which  does  not  pay  its  way  is  not  con¬ 
served.  A  forest  which  does  pay  its  way  will  be  maintained  in 
permanent  productivity. 

As  was  truly  stated  at  the  hearing  in  Washington  on  February  1, 
the  present  cost  figures  of  the  United  States  newsprint  industry 

*‘do  not  contain  the  proper  expenditures  necessary  to  maintain  en¬ 
lightened  policies  of  reforestation  and  proper  forest  management. 
Economic  necessity  has  forced  the  curtailment  of  these  programs, 
and  today  no  newsprint  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  can  afford 
to  pursue  the  best  type  of  forest  management.  The  result  is  a  waste 
of  the  country’s  natural  resources.” 


Association  of  Newsprint  Mannfacturers  of  the  United  States 

122  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City  Edgar  Rickard,  Chairman 
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INQUEST  HELD  OPEN  IN 
DAICHES  SLAYING 

Shooting  of  Secretive,  Free-Spending 
Chicago  Agency  Head  Leave* 
Police  at  Sea — Had  Sold  Hi* 
Stock  in  Firm  in  1929 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Pl'blisher) 
Chicago,  March  6 — Authorities  were 
today  still  endeavoring  to  unravel  the 
mystery  surrounding  the  death  of  Eli 
Daiches,  44,  president  of  Thomas  M. 
Bowers  Advertising  Agency,  who  was 


Eli  Daiches 


shot  and  killed  last  Saturday  morning 
by  unknown  assailants  as  he  rude  in 
his  automobile  at  53d  street  and  the 
Outer  Drive,  enroute  to  his  office. 

The  secrecy  with  which  Mr.  Daiches 
surrounded  his  private  life  was  making 
it  difficult  for  police  to  make  much 
headway  on  the  case.  A  coroner’s  in¬ 
quest  yesterday  yielded  no  more  than  a 
description  of  the  actual  killing.  The 
inquest  was  continued  until  March  29, 
at  which  time  it  is  expected  that  the 
widow,  Mrs.  Belle  Daiches,  will  have 
return^  from  Palestine,  where  she  re¬ 
ceived  word  of  her  husoand’s  death. 

A  year  ^o  Daiches  was  severely 
beaten  in  his  office,  almost  losing  his 
life,  and  .\ssistant  State’s  .Attorney 
Richard  Regan  is  seeking  to  establish  a 
connection  between  the  two  attacks,  sus¬ 
pecting  that  the  same  vengeance  moti¬ 
vated  both  deeds.  Daiches  was  ap¬ 
parently  killed  by  a  shotgun,  rather 
than  a  machine  gun,  as  was  reported  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  it  was  indicated 
by  testimony  at  the  inquest 

Daiches’  business  associates  and  per¬ 
sonal  friends  were  at  a  loss  to  explain 
his  tragic  death.  They  said  they  knew 
of  no  incident  or  condition  affecting  his 
private  business  life  that  would  account 
for  the  murder. 

Among  those  questioned  yesterday 
was  Louis  A.  VVeitzman  of  New  York, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  company.  Weitzman,  who  came  to 
Chicago  to  attend  the  inquest,  stated  he 
had  taken  all  the  stock  of  the  agency  in 
return  for  about  $80,000  which  he  had 
given  Daiches  in  1929.  VV’eitzman  said 
that  Daiches’  jiersonal  finances  were 
“somewhat  muddled,”  but  added  that  the 
company’s  financial  condition  was  excel¬ 
lent.  It  is  understood  that  Daiches 
carried  a  $200,000  insurance  policy  on 
his  life  made  payable  to  the  firm. 
Weitzman  said  that  he  knew  Daiches  as 
a  lavish  spender,  but  an  excellent  sales¬ 
man. 

Following  an  auditors’  examination 
of  the  Bowers’  Agency  books  Wednes¬ 
day  to  determine  how  Daiches’  affairs 
were  involved  in  the  agency  finances, 
it  w'as  announced  that  the  financial  con¬ 
dition  of  the  company  was  sound  and 
that  all  outstanding  bills  have  been  paid 
to  date. 

Telephone  conversations  by  Daiches 
last  Thursday  and  Friday,  heard  by 
Miss  Lucille  Osburn,  the  nurse  who  at- 
tetvled  him  in  his  apartment  hotel,  indi¬ 
cated  that  someone  was  pressing  him 
for  payment  of  $40,000  and  he  was 
pleading  for  more  time  in  which  to  make 
the  payment. 


Mr.  Daiches  was  born  in  East 
Prussia.  The  family  moved  to  Leeds, 
England,  in  1891,  and  he  came  to 
.America  in  1910.  He  took  his  LL.B. 
degree  in  the  Hamilton  College  of  Law, 
Chicago,  in  1912.  He  became  vice- 
president  of  the  Bowers  agency  in  1916 
and  president  in  1924  when  Thomas  M. 
Bowers  sold  out  his  interest  in  the 
business  and  retired,  moving  to  Los 
.\ngeles. 


0bttuary 

Frank  farmer  loomis,  72, 

former  insurance  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Avwrican  and  a  special  insur¬ 
ance  writer  for  the  Chicago  Herald  and 
Examiner  and  other  Hearst  newspapers, 
died  Feb.  28  at  the  home  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Charles  Coane,  at  Kenosha, 
Wis.  Mr.  Loomis  was  at  one  time  in¬ 
surance  editor  of  the  old  Chicago  Eve¬ 
ning  Post.  He  was  born  in  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  and  came  to  Chicago  in  1904. 

Fraxk  L.  Dodge,  87,  founder  with 
his  brother,  Fred  A.  Dodge,  of  the 
Hanford  (Cal.)  Tribune,  died  Feb.  24 
at  his  home  in  Los  Angeles. 

Charles  F.  Spilman,  67,  Nevada 
mining  writer  and  editor,  was  killed  in 
Reno,  March  1,  when  he  was  struck  by 
an  automobile.  Witnesses  said  Spilman 
walked  directly  into  the  path  of  the 
machine.  A  native  of  Indiana,  Spilman 
had  been  in  Nevada  since  1904  and  had 
been  connected  with  various  newspapers. 
He  published  the  Nevada  Mining  Press 
until  a  year  ago,  when  he  became  min¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Reno  Nevada  State 
Journal. 

Edward  Stow’,  secretary  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  Publishing  Company  and  au¬ 
ditor  of  the  .Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution, 
died  suddenly  Feb.  26  following  a  heart 
attack. 


been  associated  with  the  Schimpf  & 
Miller  advertising  Company  which  dis¬ 
solved  three  years  ago. 

James  W.  Newcomer,  93,  Civil  War 
veteran  and  former  publisher  of  the 
Sterling  (Ill.)  Standard  for  many 
years,  died  in  Sterling  March  2.  He 
was  an  apprentice  printer  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War. 

C.  W.  B.  Hinds,  65,  former  Okla¬ 
homa  editor  and  political  writer,  died 
March  3  in  an  Oklahoma  City  hospital. 

Walter  F.  Baker,  52,  for  many 
years  associated  with  his  father  in  the 
publication  of  the  Tillamook  (Ore.) 
Headlight,  died  at  Tillamook  Feb.  25. 

Frank  L.  Dodge,  87,  former  Butler 
County,  Iowa,  and  Hanford,  Cal.,  news¬ 
paper  publisher,  died  at  his  home  in 
Los  Angeles  Feb.  23.  Dodge  and  his 
brother  published  the  Hanford  (Cal.) 
Sentinel  until  1896,  when  he  came  to 
Los  Angeles. 

John  David  Brady,  58,  who  has  con¬ 
ducted  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Tribune 
column,  “With  San  Diego  Marines,” 
died  at  the  Naval  Hospital,  San  Diego, 
Feb.  19. 

Henry  A.  Knbule,  67,  burgess  of 
East  Greenville,  Pa.,  and  editor  and 
business  manager  of  the  Pennsburg 
(Pa.)  Bauern  Freund  and  Democrat, 
died  at  his  home,  recently  after  a  short 
ilness.  The  paper  of  which  he  was 
editor  was  established  in  1827  and  was 
the  oldest  German  paper  in  that  section. 

C.  M.  N.  Parker,  71,  newspaper  man 
and  author,  died  in  a  Statesville,  N.  C., 
hospital  on  March  3  as  the  result  of  a 
m.alignant  mouth  trouble.  Mr.  Parker 
spent  many  years  in  newspaper  work  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast 


states.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
a  son. 

Col.  J.  Brainerd  Hall,  91,  a  Civil 
War  veteran,  former  court  reporter, 
city  and  state  editor  of  the  IV orcesler 
(Mass.)  Evening  Gazette,  and  in  his 
later  years  a  meteorologist  of  note,  died 
at  his'  home  in  that  city  Feb.  27.  Colo¬ 
nel  Hall  made  a  hobby  of  meterology 
and  had  kept  a  record  of  the  weather 
from  1831  to  his  death.  For  many 
years  he  had  contributed  a  monthly  ar¬ 
ticle  on  the  weather  to  the  Evening 
Gazette.  He  is  survived  by  a  son  and 
a  grandson. 

Walter  E.  Tisne,  editor  of  Franco- 
.■\merican  literature  and  former  news¬ 
paper  man,  died  Feb.  21  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Tisne  had  been  a  correspondent 
in  Spain  and  other  European  countries 
for  the  Associated  Press,  and  had  served 
on  the  staffs  of  New  York  newspaiters. 
In  recent  years  he  had  been  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  field. 

Cyrus  Black,  81,  veteran  Nebraska 
newspaper  publisher,  and  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  legislature,  died  Feb.  22  at 
his  home  in  Hickman,  where  he  had 
published  the  Enterprise  for  41  years. 
He  died  after  a  brief  illness. 

Thomas  H.  Egan,  57,  former  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaper  printer  for  many  years, 
died  in  New  York  city  Feb.  25  of  a 
heart  attack.  He  was  born  in  Chicago 
and  was  a  member  of  Chicago  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  16.  Burial  took 
place  in  Calvary  Cemetery,  Chicago. 

Archie  J.  Knowles,  a  veteran 
printer  on  the  Kansas  City  Star,  died 
recently.  Mr.  Knowles  joined  the  Star 
a  few  months  after  the  newspaper  was 
founded  by  Col.  William  E.  Nelson  in 
1880. 


W’ili.iam  M.  Moore,  foreman  of  the 
Redondo  Beach  (Cal.)  Daily  Breeze 
composing  room,  died  Feb.  26  at  a  Los 
.\ngeles  hospital.  Mr.  Moore  was  for¬ 
merly  publisher  of  the  Lennox  (Cal.) 
T  ribune. 

Charles  Cumberworth,  61,  veteran 
Toledo  Neves- Bee  printer,  died  of  pneu¬ 
monia  last  week  in  his  home.  His  wife, 
three  sons  and  three  daughters  survive. 

Milton  Tate  Adkins,  85,  correspon¬ 
dent  for  a  number  of  Tennessee  news¬ 
papers  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  died  there, 
I'eb.  28.  Mr.  Adkins  was  born  in 
Tennessee,  but  had  lived  in  Washington 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  For 
about  40  years  he  was  an  attorney  in 
federal  bureaus,  retiring  10  years  ago. 
Despite  his  advanced  age,  Mr.  Adkins 
was  active  in  the  Washington  newspaper 
corps. 

T  homas  F.  Clarke,  88,  for  many 
years  business  manager  of  the  old  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Observer,  and  former  city 
treasurer,  died  March  2  in  Utica. 

Harry  V.  Miller,  41,  well  known  in 
the  advertising  field  in  Peoria,  Ill.,  died 
Feb.  27  in  Peoria.  His  first  job  was 
as  reporter  for  the  former  Peoria  Jour¬ 
nal  and  a  few  years  later  he  established 
his  own  advertising  agency.  He  had 


SCIENCE 

for 

problem 

day 

SATURDAY’S  editorial  troubles* 
will  be  greatly  reduced  if  Science 
Service  7-in-1  copy  is  on  the  rack. 
News  and  features,  long  and  short, 
thrilling;  accurate;  important;  timely; 
of  interest  to  everyone.  Information 
gladly  supplied. 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

Washington,  D.  C. 

'Described  In  "Shop  Talk  at  Thirty”  by 
Marlen  Pew  In  Editor  A  Publlsber  for 
February  24,  1U34. 


"What  Prestige  Does" 

When  a  publication  has  prestige,  it  goes  on  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  list  automatically  and  it  stays  there. 

Even  the  most  active  newspaper  representative  cannot 
contact  every  national  advertiser  and  agency  every  week. 

The  strength  of  a  newspaper  is  shown  by  the  number  of 
instances  it  is  listed  voluntarily,  without  solicitation. 

What’s  the  status  of  your  newspaper  and  your  market? 
How  does  it  stand  in  the  matter  of  prestige? 

Prestige  among  national  advertisers  is  built  through  pub¬ 
lication  advertising  in  the  journals  which  national  adver¬ 
tisers  read. 

In  the  columns  of  Editor  &  Publisher  you  can  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  newspaper  space  purchasers.  A  campaign  will 
create  favorable  attention  and  comment  among  advertisers 
and  agents,  as  well  as  in  the  newspaper  field,  because  it 
educates  the  advertiser,  agent  and  salesman  to  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  newspaper  and  the  field  it  serves. 

Advertising  helps  a  newspaper  just  as  it  helps  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  It  makes  possible  the  securing  of  larger  orders 
from  larger  number  of  customers. 

Salesmen  appreciate  this  co-operation.  A  salesman 
backed  by  strong  advertising  is  more  confident,  more  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  a  more  efficient  salesman. 

Build  your  prestige  with  those  national  advertisers  who 
are  spending  money  in  newspapers  through  a  regular  cam- 
palng  in  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Building,  New  York  City 
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National  Advertisers  Selling  the 


EMPIRE  STATED 


See  “Rye  to  Eye  ” 
with  the  President 

In  a  recent  letter  approving  a  mayoralty  proclamation 
to  celebrate  March  Srd  and  4th  as  the  “first  anniversary  of 
national  recovery”  in  a  certain  city,  President  Roosevelt  is 
quoted  as  saying: 

“I  believe  that  almost  everywhere  prospects 
are  much  better  than  they  were  a  year  ago.” 

New  York  State  eminently  qualifies  for  inclusion  in  such 
an  outlook.  For  the  First  Market  of  the  Union  is  the 
great  regional  “standout”  in  such  a  survey. 

Its  population  of  13,000,000,  including  6,000,000  workers, 
is  immeasurably  busier,  more  prosperous  and  contented  than 
any  time  since  1929 — after  a  year  of  the  President’s  New  Deal. 

All  kinds  of  economic  signs  point  to  this  happy  change — 
as  for  Instance — the  New  York  State  Labor  Dept,  monthly 
report  for  January  lately  released,  shows  employment  18.6 
per  cent  over  same  time  in  ’33,  with  payrolls  29  per  cent 
greater. 

January  sales  of  reporting  chain  store  sales,  as  tabulated 
by  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank — ^show  gains  of  14 
per  cent  over  a  year  ago.  Late  February  reports  show 
automobile  sales  markedly  increasing.  1400  auto  workers 
in  Western  New  York  were  re-employed  in  a  re-opened  plant. 

At  this  writing  334,000  workers  are  employed  in  the  State 
as  CWA  wage  earners,  drawing  down  many  millions  in 
weekly  pay  envelopes.  A  part  of  them  will  work  through 
most  of  the  coming  Spring. 

Do  national  merchandisers  believe  that  business  prospects 
are  better  than  they  were  a  year  ago — in  the  First  Market 
region?  If  sales  volume,  freight  car  loading  tonnage  figures 
and  general  uptrend  in  all  kinds  of  orders  for  nationally 
advertised  products  consigned  to  the  Empire  State,  mean 
anything — ^THEY  DO  ! 

And  what’s  more,  “they’re  saying  it  with  linage” — 
attesting  this  belief  with  more  national  linage  than  has 
been  contracted  for  at  any  time  in  the  past  four  years. 

And  that  linage  appears  where  it  will  most  influence  the 
colossal  1934  SPRING  BUYING  POWER  of  the  Union’s 
First  Market — on  the  pages  of  the  28  dominating  news¬ 
papers  published  in  these  18  greatest  Empire  State  trade 
centers: 


Rate* 

Circu-  zisoTlMOO 


lation 

Line* 

Lines 

*Albany  Evening  New* . . . . 

..(E) 

40,612 

.13 

.13 

*  Albany  Knickerbocker  Pre**(M) 

28,931 

.12 

.12 

*Albany  Knickerbocker  Pre*s(S) 

40,350 

.17 

.17 

*Ani*terdam  Recorder* 

Democrat . 

..(E) 

8,648 

.05 

.05 

t  Auburn  Citixen-Advertiaer.  .(E) 

8,224 

.065 

.065 

t  Binghamton  Pres* . 

..(E) 

36,171 

.12 

.12 

fButfalo  Courier-Express . . 

.(M) 

116,940 

2S 

25 

fBuBalo  Courier-Express. . 

..(S) 

152,001 

.30 

.30 

*Bulfalo  Evening  News _ 

..(E) 

179,470 

.35 

.35 

*Cormng  Evening  Leader. . 

*Elniira  Star-Gaxette 

..(E) 

8,157 

.05 

.05 

Advertiser . (E&M) 

30,231 

.11 

.11 

tGloversville,  Johnstown 

Morning  Herald  & 

Leader-Republican. .  .(E&M) 

13,016 

.07 

.07 

*lthaca  Journal-News . 

..(E) 

7,991 

.05 

.05 

t Jamestown  Morning  Post..(M) 

12,462 

.04 

.04 

*King*ton  Daily  Freeman.. 
*Newburgh-Beacon  Daily 

..(E) 

8,801 

.05 

.95 

News . 

..(E) 

15,725 

.09 

.09 

fNew  York  Times . . 

..(M) 

464,253 

.90 

.838 

fNew  York  Hmes . 

..(S) 

734,409 

1.20 

1.117 

fNew  York  Herald-Tribune.(M) 

326,002 

.72 

.698 

fNew  York  Herald-Tribune.. (S) 

440,605 

.76 

.745 

*Niagara  Falls  Gaxette. . . . 

..(E) 

22,136 

.08 

.08 

*Rochester  Times-Union . . 

*  Rochester  Democrat  & 

..(E) 

70,3931 

1 

.  .40 

.40 

Chronicle . (M&S) 

75,7151 

1 

tTroy  Record . (M&E) 

22,610 

.07 

.07 

*A.  B.  C.  PubGther’t  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1933. 
tPublisher’s  Affidavit  for  12  mos.  Oct.  1,  1933. 
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Advertising  Agencies 

OFFICE  IN  MONTREAL 
FOR  AYER  AGENCY 

Formation  of  Canadian  Subsidiary 

Found  Essentisd  to  Meet  Present 
Conditions,  Says  Adam  Kess¬ 
ler,  Jr.,  Vice-President 

Organization  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son 
of  Canada,  Ltd.,  with  offices  in  Mont¬ 
real,  has  been  announced  by  Adam 
Kessler,  Jr.,  vice-president  of  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.  The  Montreal  offices 
in  the  Sun  Life  Building  will  be  opened 
March  19. 

In  announcing  the  formation  of  the 
Dominion  Company,  Mr.  Kessler  said 
it  was  the  natural  outgrowth  of  Cana¬ 
dian  commercial  development  and  of  the 
policy  of  the  agency,  which  had  been 
doing  business  in  Canada  for  half  a 
century. 

“In  the  last  four  years,”  Mr.  Kessler 
said,  "we  have  been  experiencing  violent 
changes  in  our  economic,  commercial 
and  social  affairs  which  we  are  prone 
to  regard  as  an  evolution.  A  few  years 
from  now  we  shall  be  able  to  look  back 
and  see  that  they  actually  constituted 
a  revolution  which  has  not  only  changed 
many  of  our  old  methods,  but  actually 
submerged  them  in  the  scheme  of  civili¬ 
zation. 

“We  do  not  yet  realize  the  full  im¬ 
plications  of  the  present  trends,  but  we 
do  realize  that,  in  our  own  case,  to  be 
successful  in  Canada  any  business  must 
also  be  a  part  of  Canada.  In  conse¬ 
quence  the  Dominion  Company  has  been 
organized,  to  be  staffed  and  managed 
by  Canadians  solely  in  the  interests  of 
Canadian  business.” 

The  Ayer  agency  has  offices  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Brazil  and  Argentina,  as  well  as 
in  six  cities  throughout  the  United 
States. 


CHICAGO  NEWS  UFTS  RATE 


Applies  Contract  Clause  Permitting 
Rise  on  60  Days’  Notice 
(By  teltgrapk  to  Editos  &  Poblisker) 

Chicago,  March  8— Increased  produc¬ 
tion  costs  under  the  NRA  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  rais¬ 
ing  its  general  advertising  rate  from 
70  to  75  cents  per  line  flat,  effective 
March  1. 

In  raising  its  general  advertising  rate, 
the  Daily  News  is  applying  the  clause 
in  its  rate  card  which  states  that  “pub¬ 
lishers  may  revise  the  rates  quoted  upon 
60  days’  written  notice  to  holders  of 
contracts.” 

Thus  national  advertisers  who  have 
signed  contracts  with  the  Daily  News 
since  Jan.  2  will  be  subject  to  the  new 
rate  on  May  1,  while  contracts  exist¬ 
ing  prior  to  Jan.  2  are  undisturbed. 
The  increa^  rate  applies  only  to  gen¬ 
eral  advertising,  with  no  change  in  local 
rates. 


KNIT-TEX  USING  COLOR 

Cohen,  Goldman  &  Co.,  New  York, 
manufacturer  of  Knit-tex  coats,  Wor- 
sted-tex  suits  and  Saxon-weave  suits, 
which  has  been  using  rotogravure  sec¬ 
tions  in  some  45  newspapers,  will  ad¬ 
vertise  topcoats  in  color-gravure  March 
II,  using  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  The  firm  claims  to 
have  been  the  first  national  advertiser 
of  men’s  wear  to  use  roto,  and  now 
to  be  the  first  to  use  color  in  news¬ 
papers.  Leon  F.  Hirsch  is  advertising 
manager,  and  the  advertising  is  placed 
through  Amos  Parrish  &  Co.,  New 
York. 


JOINS  A.  McKIM  STAFF 

Robert  M.  Campbell,  until  recently 
a  public  relatimis  counsel,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Montreal  office  of  A. 
McKim,  Ltd.,  advertising  agency.  Mr. 
Campbell,  formerly  in  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Montreal  Star,  later 
became  chief  account  executive  of  the 
Gonthier  Advertising,  Inc.,  and  subse¬ 
quently  opened  a  press  bureau  in  the 
Mount  Royal  Hotel. 


OPENS  OFFICE  IN  TULSA 

Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc.,  New  York 
advertising  agency,  has  opened  an  office 
in  the  Philcade  Building,  Tulsa,  (Jkla., 
in  charge  of  John  C.  Legler,  of  the 
New  York  staff,  formerly  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Legler 
will  devote  considerable  time  to  the 
Tide-Water  Oil  Company  and  its  adver¬ 
tising  activities  in  the  Mid-CDontinent 
oil  fields.  Mr,  Ray  Virden,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Lennen  &  Mitchell,  accompanied 
Mr.  Legler  to  Tulsa  to  open  the  office. 


SHELL  DOUBLES  ITS 
NEWSPAPER  LIST 

Spring  Campaign  in  Western  States, 

to  Be  Built  Areund  "Believe  It 
or  Not’’  Drawings  in  Trans¬ 
portation  Field 

iSpecial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

San  Francisco,  March  5 — Using 
more  than  double  the  number  of  news¬ 
papers  in  which  its  winter  advertising 
appeared,  the  Shell  Cximpany  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  launched  its  spring  drive  today, 
featuring  black  and  white  cartoons  of 
the  “Believe  it  or  not”  variety.  Under 
the  title  “In  This  Changing  World,” 
this  advertising  will  appear  in  main 
news  sections  or  on  automobile  pages  of 
225  newspapers  in  160  cities  of  nine 
western  states,  British  Columbia,  and 
Hawaii.  The  states  on  the  schedule  are 
California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Ne¬ 
vada,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Montana, 
Idaho  and  Utah. 

Each  group  of  drawings  will  illus¬ 
trate,  in  interesting  fashion,  new  de¬ 
velopments  and  astonishing  facts  in  con¬ 
nection  with  gasoline-propelled  vehicles 
and  explain  the  modern  methods  by 
which  Super-Shell  gasoline  is  made. 
They  will  include  predictions  of 
changes  which  may  be  expected  in  fu¬ 
ture  transportation  and  comparisons  of 
modem  equipment  with  outmoded  means 
of  travel.  Studies  of  the  reading  habits 
of  more  than  40,(XX)  people  have  demon¬ 
strated  the  effectiveness  of  this  type  of 
newspaper  feature,  indicating  that  car¬ 
toons  and  comic  strips  are  more  widel> 
read  than  almost  any  other  feature. 

In  addition  to  the  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign,  posters  will  be  utilized  and  the 
Shell  Show,  weekly  radio  revue  featur¬ 
ing  big  names  from  Broadway  and 
Hollywood,  will  continue  to  tell  the 
company’s  sales  story. 

Since  the  introduction  of  Super-Shell 
last  July,  the  company  has  continuously 
advertised  this  product  and  its  “ther- 
malized”  winter  fuel.  The  spring  ad¬ 
vertising  program,-  beginning  without 
any  winter  intermission,  is  to  be  on 
a  substantially  wider  scale  than  that  of 
the  last  few  months. 

The  advertising  is  directed  by  the 
San  Francisco  office  of  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  in  conjunction  with 
Fred  C.  Foy,  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Shell  Company. 


TO  ADVERTISE  BOCK  BEER 

Brewers  Board  of  Trade,  New  York 
City,  advertised  this  week  for  a  prize 
goat,  and  will  conduct  a  series  of  goat 
shows  to  direct  attention  to  the  bock 
beer  season.  Beginning  March  21  co¬ 
operative  newspaper  advertising  will 
start  in  newspapers  of  the  metropolitan 
area.  Anderson,  Davis  &  Platt,  Inc., 
is  the  agency. 


CHANGES  IN  CANADIAN  GROUP 

B.  W.  Keightley,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Onadian  Industries,  Ltd.,  has 
been  elected  vice-president  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Canadian  Advertisers  in 
succession  to  R.  J.  Ambler.  T.  P. 
Murphy,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Northern  Electric  Company,  Ltd.,  was 
appointed  a  director  of  the  A.C.A.  in 
succession  to  Mr.  Keightley. 


KINGSBURY  BEER  APPOINTS 

"Hie  Chicago  office  of  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  has  been  appointed  to 
handle  the  advertising  of  the  Kingsbury 
Breweries  Company  of  Manitowoc,  Wis. 


ADVERTISING  A  PUBUC  AID 


Indianapolis  Agency  Head  Tells  How 
Buyers  Are  Benefited 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Puslisber) 

Indianapolis,  March  5 — Advertising 
touches  nearly  every  person  daily,  yet 
few  persons  know  much  about  it.  Merle 
Sidener,  president  of  Sidener,  VanRiper 
&  Keeling,  Inc.,  advertising  agency, 
said  here  this  week  in  the  first  of  a 
series  of  weekly  talks  on  advertising. 

“Manufacturers  and  merchants  pay 
money  for  advertising  because  they  have 
found  it  an  economical  and  efficient  way 
to  sell  goods,”  he  said.  “They  know 
that  honest  advertising  pays  better  in 
the  long  run  than  the  kind  that  makes 
false  claims,  and  that  is  why  most  of 
it  is  honest.  They  also  know  that  ad¬ 
vertising  is  the  cheapest  way  to  sell  a 
worthy  product  and  that  is  why  ad¬ 
vertise  goods  are  often  lower-priced 
than  the  unadvertised  kind. 

“While  individual  advertisers  benefit 
from  the  use  of  this  efficient  sales  me¬ 
dium,  the  public  is  really  the  greatest 
gainer.  Through  advertising  we  have 
been  educated  to  a  higher  standard  of 
cleanlness  and  sanitation,  and  we  have 
learned  of  the  desirability  of  many  com¬ 
forts  which  we  would  not  now  want 
to  be  without. 

“Beside  raising  our  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing,  which  is  always  the  forerun¬ 
ner  of  cultured  advancement,  advertis¬ 
ing  greatly  shortens  the  time  between 
invention  and  utilization,  which  speeds 
the  development  of  new  industries  and 
puts  men  to  work.” 


NATE  HAST  JOINS  D.  W.  MAY 

D.  W.  May,  president  of  D.  W.  May 
Corporation,  metropolitan  New  York 
distributors  of  the  Wurlitzer  Lyric  radio 
and  the  Wurlitzer  Mohawk  electric 
washers  and  refrigeration,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Nate  Hast 
as  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales. 
For  more  than  four  years  Mr.  Hast 
was  sales  manager  of  May  Radio  & 
Television  Corporation,  and  was  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  development  of 
the  Philco  sales  organization  in  metro¬ 
politan  New  York.  Later  he  was  with 
Roskin  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  radio 
distributors.  The  sales  force  of  the 
D.  W.  May  Corporation  is  being  or¬ 
ganized  and  advertising  plans  are  being 
prepared  at  the  New  York  headquar¬ 
ters,  551  Fifth  avenue. 


BONBRIGHT  JOINS  CHEVROLET 

John  M.  Bonbright,  formerly  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  the  Graham-Paige  Mo¬ 
tors  Corporation,  has  been  appointed 
head  of  a  special  department  of  pub¬ 
licity  activities  supplying  engineering, 
mechanical  and  technical  news  and  in¬ 
formation  to  trade  papers  of  the  auto¬ 
motive  and  allied  industries,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  March  3  by  R.  H.  Crooker, 
manager  of  the  advertising  division  of 
the  Chevrolet  Motor  Co. 


AMERICAN  GORDON  TO  ACORN 

American  Gordon  Distributing  Com¬ 
pany,  41  East  Forty-second  street.  New 
York,  American  (jordon  gin,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Acorn  Advertising  Agency, 
New  York.  Newspapers  are  being 
used. 


FRIEND  AGENCY  MOVES 

Friend  Advertising  Agency,  New 
York,  has  moved  its  offices  to  iZO  West 
42d  street.  The  telephone  number  is 
Wisconsin  7 — 4708. 


Who  is  interested?  ! 

(or  tii«  •dWea^lMi  el  Itte 
MW  rwhbMomI  book 

IVAR  KREUGER 
and  his  Reign 

At  Ml*  p«mmi  elraedy  ca.  400  m- 
leeltlilRi  revlBwi.  tSO  pefl«  Ra  3.tS 
Ceprrigbt  1933  h 
Nchc  V«rUs«-G«Mlltch«H 
Berlin  W.  8.  (Germany) 


VAN  CAMP  PLANS  BIG 
TUNA  CAMPAIGN 


Company’s  Largest  Advertising  Effort 
Will  Be  Conducted  Almost 
1 00%  in  Newspapers — 

Color  to  Be  Used 


The  1934  advertising  campaign  of  the 
Van  Camp  Sea  Food  Company,  Inc., 
canners  of  White  Star  and  Chicken  of 
the  Sea  brands  of  tuna  at  Terminal 
Island,  California,  will  not  only  be  its 
largest  but  will  be  conducted  almost  100 
per  cent  in  newspapers,  according  to 
Emil  Brisacher  of  San  Francisco,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Emil  Brisacher  &  Staff,  the 
national  advertising  agency  which  has 
been  in  charge  of  this  advertising  for 
the  past  12  years.  ' 

This  appropriation,  which  represents  I 
one  of  the  largest  national  advertising 
expenditures  originating  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  will  be  concentrated  in  black  and 
white,  two-color  and  four-color  news¬ 
paper  advertisements  in  hundreds  of 
newspapers  in  important  markets 
throughout  the  Unit^  States.  Gipy 
will  be  built  around  human  intereft 
illustrations. 

This  company  has  maintained  its  ad¬ 
vertising  pace  throughout  the  depression 
years  and  has  had  its  faith  in  the  ulti¬ 
mate  recovery  of  America  rewarded  by 
results  that  caused  the  decision  to 
launch  this  large  newspaper  campaign 
for  1934. 


S.  S.  S.  INCREASES  ADVERTISING 

S.  S.  S.  Company,  Atlanta,  reporting 
that  sales  thus  far  in  1934  show  a  gain 
of  34  per  cent,  has  increased  its  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriation  for  this  year 
by  100  per  cent.  The  company  has  j 
kept  up  its  newspaper  advertising 
throughout  the  depression. 


AITKIN-KYNETT  NAMED 

Hyvis  Oils,  Inc.,  Warren,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Aitkin-Kynett  Companj-, 
Philadalphia,  as  its  advertising  agency. 


} 


SUNDAY  MAGAZINE  SECTION 
One,  two  and  three  colors  and  black 
in  units  from  6oo  lines  to  full  page. 


SUNDAY  COMIC  SECTION 
One,  two  and  three  colors  and  black 
in  page  and  half  page  units. 


1RUN  OF  PAPER  f 

One  color  and  black  in  units  from 
three  quarters  of  a  page  to  full  page. 

SELL  the  “Bright  Spot"  market 
I;  with  color  in  Peoria’s  greatest  news¬ 
paper,  THE  PEORIA  JOURNAL- 
TRANSCRIPT,  representing,  by 
<!  thousands,  the  largest  group  of  ; 
buyers  available  in  Peoria  ...  A  j 
letter  will  bring  samples,  rates,  etc.  i 

I 

mFEORlAJOURHAL'TMSCIfi  ! 

•  SORIA’S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER"  aw 
ItMd  “  4  Out  Of  S"  PeoruL  HoWit*:. 

CHAS.  .K  R  ItO  M  P  A  N  V 

Ckof,  .  MwVSAl 


Inaugurating  New  Deal’s  Second  Year in 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Anthracite  and  the  Keystone  State  are  synonymous.  All  hard  coal  mined  in 
the  U.  S.  yearly,  save  a  few  thousand  tons — comes  from  the  Pennsylvania  coal 
regions. 

Better  working  conditions,  and  more  settled  labor  conditions  under  NRA 
control — plus  the  coldest  winter  in  many  years,  is  adding  thousands  of  miners 
to  payrolls  and  millions  of  dollars  in  new  buying  power  in  pay  envelopes.  For 
this  winter’s  heating  requirements  are  estimated  to  be  16  per  cent  above  last 
year’s,  to  date — according  to  the  Anthracite  Institute. 

The  great  expansion  in  steel  now  going  on,  has  reached  over  43  per  cent  of 
plant  capacity  in  Pennsylvania  (last  week  in  Feb.).  With  a  production  of  more 
than  half  of  the  total  U.  S.  output,  the  new  buying  power  resulting  in  this  great 
body  of  workers,  is  still  another  vital  economic  advantage  which  “go-ahead” 
National  Advertisers  are  markedly  profiting  by. 

These  two  largest  of  William  Penn’s  68  basic  reporting  industries,  are  leading 
the  way  into  a  second  Spring  “inauguration” — meaning  the  inauguration  now 
in  progress  of  the  Second  Year  of  the  New  Deal. 

The  New  Deal’s  First  Year  is  a  golden  milestone  in  the  Keystone  State,  most 
plainly  marking  its  progress  back  to  prosperity — and  nowhere  more  so  than  in 
the  12  busy  trade  areas  represented  by  the  13  daily  papers  named  on  this  page^ 

These  local  territories  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
share  to  a  wide  extent  in  the  economic  gains  recorded  above — forming  one  of 
the  nation’s  outstanding  “group  markets,”  with  a  population  of  2,886,241. 

This  is  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  entire  Commonwealth’s. 

Many  years’  Spring  linage 
campaigns  by  National  Adver¬ 
tisers,  have  solidly  established 
the  individual  reputations  of 
these  selected  papers — as  pre¬ 
mier  profit  producers  for  this 
group  market.  Inaugurate 
your  Spring  campaign  by 
using  this  list. 

The  sales  market  presented 
here  cannot  be  improved  on  as 
a  fertile  profit  field  for  the 
critically  important  Second 
Year  of  the  New  Deal — 
whether  you  elect  a  “try-out 
campaign”  or  are  continuing 
with  tried  and  true  brands  of 
long  standing.  First-hand  in¬ 
formation  on  local  trade  con¬ 
ditions  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  these  papers.  Do  so 
NOW. 


2,560  10,000 


Circulation 

lines 

Bnes 

*Beaver  Falls  News  Tribune  (E)  8,230 

.04 

.04 

^Chester  Times . . 

(E)  19,855 

.09 

.08 

*G>nnellsville  Courier _ 

(E)  5,701 

.05 

.05 

fCreensburg  Review- 

Tribune . 

(EM)  11,119 

.06 

.06 

fHazleton  Plain  Speaker. . 

) 

fHazleton  Standard- 

>(E)  21,795 

.08 

.07 

Sentinel . 

) 

fLebanon  News-Times . . . 

(E)  10,827 

.05 

.05 

fScranton  Times . 

(E)  49,535 

.15 

.14 

*Sharen  Herald . 

(E)  6,077 

.04 

.04 

fWashington  Observer  and 

Reporter . 

.(ME)  14,938 

.06 

.06 

^Westchester  Local  News. 

.  (E)  9,951 

.05 

.05 

t Wilkes-Barre  Times 

Leader . 

.  (E)  24,656 

.07 

.07 

fYork  Dispatch . 

.  (E)  20,170 

.07 

.07 

*A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement  Oct.  1,  1933. 
fPublishers’  Affidavit,  Oct.  1,  1933. 
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AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


WITH  new  regulations  for  liquor 
labels  taking  effect  March  7,  ad¬ 
vertising  men  were  still  in  the  dark  as 
to  possible  rules  for  liquor  advertising 
to  be  promulgated  by  the  Federal  Al¬ 
cohol  Control  Administration.  There 
had  been  some  expectation  that  new 
advertising  rules  would  be  made  effec¬ 
tive  at  the  same  time  as  the  label  rules. 
From  Washington  came  word  that  the 
FACA  was  inclined  to  stand  on  exist¬ 
ing  code  provisions  forbidding  false 
and  misleading  advertising  and  closely 
restricting  advertising  allowances,  in¬ 
stead  of  going  ahead  with  further  ad¬ 
vertising  regulations.  In  New  York 
publishing  circles,  however,  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  near  future  might  see  a 
new  set-up  in  regard  to  liquor  adver¬ 
tising. 

One  point  of  difficulty,  it  is  pointed 
out,  is  that  while  the  national  adverti¬ 
sers  in  the  liquor  business  are  closely 
under  FACA  control,  the  retailers  are 
licensed  by  the  individual  states,  and 
that  retail  advertising  would  have  to 
be  reached  indirectly. 

The  label  regulations  require  that 
“blended  whisky  ’  shall  contain  at  least 
20  per  cent  of  straight  whisky,  while 
mixtures  of  neutral  spirits  with  from 
5  to  20  per  cent  of  straight  whisky  shall 
be  called  “spirit  whisky.”  Other  dis¬ 
tilled  spirits  colored  and  flavored  in 
simulation  of  whisky  are  classed  as 
“imitation  whisky.”  Gin  is  classed  as 
“compound”  or  "distilled.”  The  regu¬ 
lations  call  for  accurate  labelling  of 
beverages  in  these  classes,  and  go  into 
detail  in  provisions  designed  to  avoid 
any  misleading  impression  on  the  buyer. 
*  *  * 

CANNING  the  ads  in  random  news¬ 
papers — 

“New  improved  P  &  G  soap  has 
soothing  ingredient,  same  as  used  in  ex¬ 
pensive  hand  lotions,”  says  full-page 
copy  by  Procter  it  Gamble,  seen  in 
Philadelphia  Record.  .  .  Bisquick,  prod¬ 
uct  of  Gold  Medal  Foods,  Inc.  (.Gen¬ 
eral  Mills),  takes  full  page  in  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle,  offering  tree  chromium 
candy  and  nut  dish  fur  two  package 
tops.  .  .  “Throttlebottom  faithful  to  the 
end ;  temptations  can’t  sway  him  from 
Peppermint  Chiclets.”  says  32-inch  copy 
in  A'ew  York  Daily  A'eu’s,  depicting 
\  ictor  Moore  of  "Let  ’Em  Eat  Cake” 
preferring  his  guillotine.  .  .  .  Lifebuoy 
copy  in  Hartford  Daily  Times  asks, 
“Will  this  lovely  girl  every  marry?” 
being  frankly  skeptical  about  her 
chances.  .  .  .But  if  she  doesn’t,  maybe 
it  will  be  because  of  "Smog”  instead  of 
B.  O.  .  .  .Golden  Peacock,  Inc.,  uses 
quarter-page  space  in  Peoria  Trans¬ 
cript  to  describe  the  effects  of  smog — 
“smoke,  soot,  gases,  grime — ”  on  those 
who  fail  to  use  Golden  Peacock  Bleach 
Creme. 

Frankfort  Distilleries,  Inc.,  use  six 
columns  in  Los  Angeles  Examiner  for 
Paul  Jones  and  Antique  whiskies,  giv¬ 
ing  the  “best"  recipe  for  mint  julep 
.  .  .Page  in  Cleveland  Press  is  headed 
“Great  News  for  Every  Cleveland 
Mother.  Belle  \’ernon  bring  your  en¬ 
tire  family  marvelous  new  V  itamin  D 
milk.”.  .  .“Cedar  Kapids,  please  take 
notice — Hydrox  in  Chicago  has  put 
some  of  your  men  to  work,”  says  a 
quarter-page  in  Chicago  Tribune — one 
of  a  series  in  which  Hydrox  explains 
the  results  of  its  plant  expansion  in 
CTiicago ...  36-inch  space  in  Indianapolis 
Star  announce  “World’s  newest  medi¬ 
cine”  —  Mosby’s  Indo-\  in,  an  “ethyl 
fuel”  for  the  human  machine.  .  .Conti¬ 
nental  Baking  Company,  in  dominating 
space,  Indianapolis  \ews,  urges  readers 
to  “avoid  harsh  cracked  wheat,”  and 
instead  to  eat  “Wonder  Split-Wheat 
Bread,  the  successor  to  cracked-wheat 
bread.”.  .  . 

Electric  warming  pads  cost  only  10 
cents  a  month  to  use  in  St.  Louis,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  ballon  issuing,  strangely 
enough,  from  a  native  hut  supported  on 
bamboo  poles  in  two-column  by  four- 
inch  space  in  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
.  .  ..\nd  in  the  S't.  Louis  Star-Times  the 


acrobats  on  a  flying  trapeze  are  say¬ 
ing:  “Is  your  electric  refrigerator  ex¬ 
pensive?”  “Not  in  St.  Louis.  Dollai 
and  a  half  a  month.”.  .  .In  Cincinnati 
too,  the  electric  utility  advertising  is 
unusual.  A  recent  quarter-page  in  the 
Times-Star  showed  a  lineman  telling 
a  boy,  “Nice  kite  you  have  there  sonny, 
but  be  careful  not  to  fly  it  near  electric 
wires — and  don’t  use  wire  for  a  kite 
string.  .  .And  in  half-page  space  a 
signed  article  by  H.  C.  Blackwell,  presi- 
(Jent  of  the  Union  Gas  &  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  discussed  the  possibilities  of  Mus¬ 
cle  Shoals  electricity  for  Cincinnati. 

*  *  » 

AUTOMOTIVE  note:  W.  W. 

.  Gleckner  &  Sons  Company,  Canton, 
Pa.,  pioneer  manufacturers  of  harness 
equipment,  have  launched  an  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign,  according  to  word  from 
the  Moss-Chase  Company,  Buffalo 
agency,  which  handles  the  account.  The 
campaign  was  decided  upon  in  view  of 
the  increased  volume  of  business  coming 
from  agricultural  sections. 

*  *  * 

ONLY  §17,401,207  of  net  income  in 
1933  is  reported  by  American  To¬ 
bacco  Company,  last  of  the  Big  Four 
cigarette  firms  to  publish  its  annual 
statement.  In  1932  the  net  income  was 
§43,209,026,  and  in  1931,  it  reached  the 
sum  of  §46,183,385. 

Because  of  the  cigarette  makers’  im¬ 
portance  in  advertising,  their  earnings 
reports  are  watched  eagerly.  Despite 
the  huge  decreases  in  profits  in  1933, 
the  fact  that  all  the  leaders  were  able 
to  show  earnings  running  into  millions 
stamps  the  industry  as  a  continuing 
wonder  of  the  depression  era.  The 
slump  in  profits,  of  course  reflects  the 
successful  price  war  carried  on  against 
the  non-advertised  10-cent  cigarettes 
which  were  such  an  important  factor  a 
year  ago. 

From  the  advertising  viewpoint,  the 
lowered  earnings  are  less  significant 
than  the  statement  by  President  George 
W.  Hill  that  “unit  sales  of  the  standard 
package  of  Lucky  Strike  cigarettes  in¬ 
creased  substantially  over  those  of  the 
preceding  year,”  although  there  is  room 
for  wonder  as  to  why  he  limited  his 
comment  to  the  “standard  package.” 

“In  January  of  this  year,”  Mr.  Hill 
added,  “due  to  increased  costs  and  in 
view  of  better  business  conditions,  cig¬ 
arette  prices  were  increased.  Under 
these  improved  conditions  we  are  hope¬ 
ful  that  our  volume  can  be  maintained 
in  1934  at  a  fair  price  level.” 


BENNETT  MOORE  PROMOTED 

Bennett  Moore,  who  has  been  sales 
promotion  and  advertising  manager  oi 
Lilierty  Mutual  Insurance  Company  and 
advertising  manager  of  United  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  Boston,  for 
eight  years,  has  been  made  assistant 
vice-president  of  the  Liberty  Mutual. 
He  will  continue  to  direct  the  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  promotion  of  the  two 
companies.  Mr.  Moore  was  formerly 
in  charge  of  the  sales  research  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Safe-Cabinet  Company  and 
later  directed  foreign  sales  for  the  Safe- 
Cabinet  Division  of  the  Remington- 
Rand  Company. 


PX  PRODUCTS  NAMES  AGENCY 

PX  Products  Company,  Detroit,  has 
named  Smith  &  Drum,  Inc.,  ^s  An¬ 
geles  advertising  agency,  to  direct  the 
national  advertising  for  PX  solution  and 
PX  mouth  wash.  The  agency,  which 
has  heretofore  handled  only  the  Coast 
advertising  for  these  products,  an¬ 
nounces  that  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  efforts  will  be  concentrated  in 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  San 
P'rancisco  and  Seattle.  Newspapers, 
radio,  window  displays  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  are  to  be  used. 


APPOINTS  RONALDS  AGENCY 

The  Barrett  Company,  Ltd.,  Mont¬ 
real,  roofing  materials,  has  appointed 
the  Ronalds  Advertising  Agency,  Ltd., 
of  Montreal,  to  handle  its  advertising. 


SHANE  JOINS  HILLMAN  AGENCY 

Maxwell  Shane,  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing  for  Fanchon  &  Marco,  Inc.,  and  the 
Paramount  Theatre,  Los  Angeles,  has 
become  affiliated  with  David  Hillman 
Advertising  Agency,  and  the  firm  will 
hereafter  operate  as  the  Hillman-Shane 
Advertising  Agency.  Offices  have  been 
established  at  105  Oviatt  Building.  Ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  staff  include  David 
Blower,  formerly  of  RKO  Theaters  in 
Detroit,  as  art  director,  William  Aber 
as  exploitation  manager,  and  Norman 
Doyle  and  George  Ward  as  account 
executives. 

AD  GROUP  REVIVED 

Revival  of  the  advertising  managers 
section  of  the  Oklahoma  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  has  been  inactive  for  two 
years,  was  effected  at  a  meeting  in  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City  on  March  4,  at  which  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  of  more  than  50 
Oklahoma  newspaoers  were  in  attend¬ 
ance.  J.  H.  Biles,  of  the  Ada  News, 
was  re-elected  president  and  Harold 
Belknap,  of  the  Norman  Transcript, 
was  named  secretary. 

AGENCY  ADDS  THREE 

Three  new  men  have  been  added  to 
the  organization  of  Sidener,  Van  Riper 
&  Keeling,  Inc.,  Indianapolis  agencv’. 
Clifford  Arrick  is  now  identified  with 
the  merchandising  and  sales  develop¬ 
ment  division  of  the  agency,  Edward 
Van  Riper  with  the  research  depart¬ 
ment,  and  Guernsey  Van  Riper,  Jr., 
becomes  a  member  of  the  copy  staff. 

TEXAS  ORANGE  CAMPAIGN 

The  Citrus  Industry  of  the  Rio 
Grande  \’alley  of  Texas,  as  represented 
by  a  group  of  grocers’  and  shippers’ 
associations,  has  retained  the  Jay  H. 
Skinner  .'\dvertising  .\gency,  of  Hous¬ 
ton.  to  place  a  campaign  on  Texas 
\’alencia  oranges.  The  agency  an¬ 
nounces  that  newspapers,  radio  and 
dealer  helps  will  be  utilized. 


WORCESTER  AGENCY  NAMED 

Howard  Bros.  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  manufac¬ 
turer  of  Tuffer  Card  Clothing  and  Tuf- 
fer  Sheep  Cards,  has  placed  its  adver¬ 
tising  account  with  Otis  Carl  Williams, 
Inc.,  advertising  agency,  Worcester, 
Mass. 


CEREAL  ACCOUNT  TO  F.  &  E. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Chicago, 
has  appointed  Fletcher  &  Ellis,  Inc., 
New  York  advertising  agency,  to  handle 
a  national  radio  campaign  over  the  N. 
H.  C.  network  and  an  extensive  news¬ 
paper  campaign  on  Puffed  Rice  and 
Puffed  Wheat,  to  begin  April  15. 


JOINS  GRISWOLD-ESHLEMAN 

Suzanne  Walters  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Griswold-Eshleman  Company, 
Cleveland,  as  media  director  and  space 
buyer.  She  formerly  was  with  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Greyhound 
Bus  Lines,  Cleveland. 


BIRD  FOOD  TO  PRESBREY 

Nature  Friend,  Inc.,  New  York, 
manufacturer  of  the  “Magic”  line  of 
bird  seed  and  song  restorers,  has  placed 
its  advertising  with  the  Frank  Presbrey 
Company,  New  York.  Magazines  are 
being  used. 

VAL  SCHMITZ  TO  “ESQUIRE” 

Val  A.  Schmitz  has  joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  sales  staff  of  Esquire,  New  York. 


TEXAS 

Properly  to  cover  this  great  State  you  must 
use  the  leaders: 

THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
THE  DALLAS  JOURNAL  (Evening) 
THE  DALLAS  SEMI-WEEKLY 
FARM  NEWS 

Published  by  the  oldest  business  institution 
in  Texas. 

JOHN  B;  WOODWARD,  Inc. 

National  Repreientativei 
New  York  Chicago  Detroit  San  Francisco 


NEW  PABST-ETTE  CAMPAIGN 


Company  Returns  to  Newspapers 
After  Two  Years’  Absence 

(Special  to  Editos  &  Publisberj 

Chicago,  March  5 — After  an  absence 
of  nearly  two  years,  Pabst-ette  Corpo- 
ration,  Chicago,  is  renewing  its  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  beginning  next  Sun¬ 
day,  March  11,  with  a  series  of  ads  on 
Pabst-ette  Cheese  Food  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Weekly  and  rotogravure  sections 
of  approximately  45  Sunday  papers. 

The  initial  advertisement  will  an¬ 
nounce  a  special  contest,  in  which  2,209  i 
prizes  will  be  awarded,  including  §5,000 
in  cash  and  a  number  of  merchandise 
prizes,  for  the  best  answers  to  the 
question,  why  housewives  like  Pabst- 
ette. 

The  American  Weekly  will  carry  a  ' 
full-page  Pabst-ette  ad  in  colors,  and 
the  rotogravure  announcements  in  the 
other  Sunday  papers  will  average  b^ 
tween  3(X)  and  450  lines,  featuring  illus-  ■ 
trative  copy. 

The  Chicago  office  of  Needham, 
Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc.,  is  placing  the 
Pabst-ette  account. 


MOSENSON  HEADS  DRUG  FIRM 

A.  H.  Mosenson,  for  eight  years  Chi¬ 
cago  district  advertising  manager  of 
W'algreen’s,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Certified  Drug  Products  Labora- 
tonics,  Inc.,  a  newly  organized  firm  of 
manufacturing  druggists  with  headquar-  ! 
ters  at  811  West  Jackson  boulevard, 
Chicago. 

NEW  L.  &  T.  RADIO  CHIEF 

Basil  Loughrane,  formerly  of  the  Na-  [ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  radio  depart¬ 
ment  of  Lord  &  Thomas,  Chicago,  suc¬ 
ceeding  H.  Selinger,  resigned. 


GETS  FITZ-ON  ACCOUNT 

The  Fitz-On  Sales  Corporation  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  manufacturer  of 
Fitz-On  Detachable  Heel  Tbps,  has 
placed  its  advertising  account  with  Wm.  i 
B.  Remington,  Inc.,  Springfield.  Mass.  ' 

UQUOR  ACCOUNT  PLACED 

The  Armstrong-Beaumont  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York,  liquors,  has  appoint^ 
Freystadt-Juraschek,  Inc.,  New  Yort 
to  direct  its  advertising. 


AD  TIPS 


Freilerirk  &  Mitchell,  Inc.,  360  No. 
MiebiKau  avenue,  Chlcasro.  Usins  a  llK 
at  iiewspupera,  on  Nash  Motors  Company,  ■ 
Kenosha,  Wls. 

Ilciitli-Seehof,  Inc.,  211  W.  Wacket 
drive,  CbieaKo.  Issuinsr  orders  to  a  lUt 
of  newspapers  on  Merrold  Johnson  Com- 
liany,  Des  Moines.  la. 

Mcflunkin  AdvertiHinic  Company,  228  Xo. 
LaSalle  street.  Cbleasro.  UsIdk  a  limited 
list  of  Sunday  newspapers  on  Deadtt 
Lal>oratorles,  manufacturers  of  Dearltt 
Taldets.  , 

.MattcNon-FoKurt.v-tlordan  Company,  307 
No.  .Miebiiran  avenue.  ChicaRO.  Sending  . 
out  one-time  orders  to  newspapers  on  . 
Premier- !’at)st  Sales  t’oinpany,  Chicago.  1 
Cnited  states  AdvertisinR  Corp.,  333  N'o. 
MicbiRan  avenue.  CbicaRo.  IssulnK 
orders  to  newspapers  on  Form  Fit  Com¬ 
pany,  Chlcaco. 


A  PUBLISHER  COMMENTS  ON 

“HOME  ECONOMICS"  I 

THE  COMPLETE 
COOKING  SCHOOL 
SERVICE 

The  School  was  without  a 
doubt  the  most  successful  we  have 
ever  held  and  I  find  that  we  made 
a  gain  in  local  linage  which  was 
very  satisfactory 

(From  on  Illinois  Nevirspaper) 

Booking  Now  for 
1934  Fall  Season 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

SERVICE  CORPORATION 

847  Park  Avt.  Ntw  york 

ESTABLISHED  1924 
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N.  Y.  GUILD  TO  CONSIDER 
CODE  PROTEST 


(Continued  from  l>age  12) 


merits  of  our  demands.  And  we  ask 
the  national  guild  to  demand  a  reopen¬ 
ing  of  tlie  code  and  a  hearing  in  our 
behalf  after  we  have  made  the  necessary 
studies,  but  in  no  case  later  than  60 
days  from  the  date  of  the  President’s 
letter.  VVe  ask  this  for  the  purpose  of 
having  incorporated  in  the  code  the 
remedies  we  have  recommended. 

“\Ve  add  our  protest  to  the  dissatis¬ 
faction  expressed  by  President  Roose¬ 
velt  with  the  absence  of  an  adequate 
child  labor  provision  in  the  code,  and  we 
pHge  our  representatives  to  support 
the  elimination  of  child  exploitation 
from  the  newspaper  industry,  as  not 
only  news  boys  but  copy  boys  have  been 
the"  victims  of  this  exploitation.” 


Fort  Worth  Guild  Perfected 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Purlksiicr) 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  March  5 — Organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Fort  Worth  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  consisting  of  editorial 
department  workers  of  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  in  Tarrant  County, 
Texas,  was  perfected  yesterday.  A 
constitution  and  by-laws  following  in 
general  outline  those  of  the  national 
guild  were  adopted.  About  50  persons 
attended. 

John  Ellis,  assistant  managing  editor 
of  the  Star-Telegram,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent.  Other  officers  are:  Charles  W. 
Howard,  city  editor  of  the  Press,  vice- 
president;  Miss  Averill  Gouldy,  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  the  Port  IV ortlt  Tribune, 
church  paper,  secretary;  John  Parker, 
of  the  Star-Telegram  copy  desk, 
treasurer. 

Chapters  representing  the  Press, 
Star-Telegram  and  one  for  all  other 
workers  were  organized. 

The  question  of  including  newspaper 
men  of  west  Texas  cities  in  the  guild 
was  discussed,  but  it  was  voted  they 
should  organize  their  own  guilds. 

Initiation  fee  was  set  at  $2.50  and 
it  was  decided  to  hold  a  regular  meet¬ 
ing  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month. 


New  Group  in  Wilmington 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

WiLMi.NGTo.N’,  Del.,  March  5 — Or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  of 
Wilmington,  later  to  be  affiliated  with 
the  Newspaper  Guild  of  America,  was 
effected  at  a  meeting  of  editorial  em¬ 
ployes  of  local  newspapers  held  here 
yesterday.  Roger  E.  Gibson,  of  the 
Philadelphia  guild,  assisted  in  the 
organization. 

Charles  Lee  Reese,  Jr.,  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal-Every  Evening,  was 
elected  president  of  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion;  Charles  M.  Hackett,  Sunday  Star, 
vice-president;  George  Shtofman,  Eve¬ 
ning  Jourttal- Every  livening,  treasurer ; 
Walter  E.  Smith,  Morning  News,  sec¬ 
retary. 

Mr.  Reese  appointed  a  commijttee 
comprising  Arthur  C.  Davies,  news 
editor  of  the  Evening  Journal-Every 
Evening,  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Hackett 
to  draft  by-laws.  William  P.  Frank, 
Evening  Journal-Every  Evening,  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  work  of  mem¬ 
bership  promotion. 


Conducting  Poll  in  Newark 

(.special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Newark,  N.  J.,  March  5 — A  poll  on 
the  45-hour,  five-day  week  and  a  dis¬ 
missal  bonus  system  will  be  conducted 
among  members  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  Newark,  it  was  decided  at  a 
meeting  of  the  guild  yesterday. 

It  was  announced  that  Henry  J.  Auth, 
general  manager  of  the  Newark  Star- 
Eagle,  already  had  ordered  a  dismissal 
bonus  system  put  into  effect  in  his 
organization. 

The  membership  voted  to  increase 
monthly  dues  from  50  cents  to  $1. 
The  fund  raised  will  be  used  chiefly 
m  two  ways,  for  welfare  purposes  and 
sttpport  an  office  the  organization 
will  open  in  the  downtown  section. 
I  he  assessment  of  the  National  guild 
also  will  be  met  out  of  the  local’s  dues. 


proposal  that  working  newspaper¬ 
men  be  barred  from  doing  press  agent 
work  as  a  sideline  found  little  support 
in  the  discussion  of  possible  sections 
of  the  code. 

John  Ferris,  of  the  Associated  Press, 
resigned  as  vice-president  because  of 
the  press  of  personal  duties.  Robert 
C.  Ring,  of  the  Sunday  Call  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him.  Stephen  Mer¬ 
rill,  of  the  Associated  Press,  was 
elected  to  succeed  Ring  as  treasurer. 


Guild  in  Albany  Area 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

.Albany,  N.  Y.,  March  6 — John  Wan- 
hope,  city  hall  reporter  of  the  Albany 
Evening  News,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Tri-City  Newspaper  Guild  follow¬ 
ing  an  election  this  week.  Other  of¬ 
ficers  named  were  John  Blawis  of  the 
Seheneelady  Gazette,  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Julius  Heller,  Albany  Evening 
News  bureau  chief  at  Troy,  second  vice- 
president  ;  F'd.  E.  Herwig,  Albany 
Times-Union,  secretary,  and  Robert 
Howard,  Schenectady  Gazette,  trea¬ 
surer. 

Four  members  will  be  appointed  to 
an  executive  committee  Sunday.  James 
T.  Healey,  Albany  Times-Union,  was 
appointed  chairman  of  a  social  com¬ 
mittee  to  arrange  an  entertainment  pro¬ 
gram.  Rules  of  eligibility,  a  code  of 
ethics  and  other  matters  will  be  drafted 
at  the  next  meeting.  The  members  of 
the  Tri-City  Guild  now  totals  123  out 
of  a  possible  170  for  the  area. 


Lehigh  Unit  Elects 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Aixentown,  Pa.,  March  5 — The 
Newspaper  Guild  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
was  organized  here  at  a  meeting  of  all 
editorial  workers  in  .Allentown,  held 
yesterday. 

The  following  permanent  officers 
were  elected :  George  Korson,  Chroniele, 
president ;  William  Cramsey  and  Percy 
B,  Ruhe,  Morning  Call,  vice-presidents; 
John  Y.  Kohl,  Morning  Call,  secretary: 
David  A.  De  Long,  Chronicle,  trea¬ 
surer. 


An  organization  committee  was 
authorized  to  extend  the  activities 
throughout  the  Lehigh  Valley,  in  Le¬ 
high,  Monroe,  Northampton  and  Carbon 
counties. 


Toledo  Guild  Organizes 

Toledo,  O.,  March  5 — The  Toledo 
Newspaper  Guild  elected  officers  at  its 
first  annual  meeting  yesterday.  Carl  P. 
Adamshick  of  the  News- Bee  was  named 
president;  Paul  Schrader  of  the  Times, 
vice-president ;  R.  P.  Overmyer  of  the 
Blade,  secretary,  and  Clifford  Heine- 
mann  of  the  Times,  treasurer.  Mr. 
Overmyer  had  served  as  temporary 
chairman  during  the  preliminary  or¬ 
ganization  and  Mr.  Adamshick  as  tem¬ 
porary  secretary. 

The  set  of  by-laws  drafted  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  and  submitted  at  the  meeting 
was  adopted  with  the  exception  of  an 
article  which  classified  members  as 
craftsmen  and  apprentices  and  set  out 
requirements  and  qualifications.  After 
considerable  debate  on  the  article  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  committee  and  a  proposed 
substitute  submitted  as  a  minority  re¬ 
port  by  Ernest  Jones,  one  of  the  News- 
Bee  members  of  the  committee,  the 
guild  decided  to  study  both  proposals. 

Mr.  Schrader,  acting  president,  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  gather  infor¬ 
mation  on  such  classifications  from 
other  crafts  and  guilds  and  submit  its 
findings  to  a  special  meeting.  Members 
of  the  committee  are  W.  E.  Hall,  Lew 
Klewer  and  Russell  Bremer,  Blade ; 
Bill  Herring,  Mr.  Heinemann  and  Dan 
Palmer,  Times,  and  Don  Pond,  Paul 
Evansted,  and  Sir.  Jones,  News-Bee. 


FARRINGTON  SUCCEEDS  SCULLY 

William  T.  Farrington,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  city  editor  of  the  IVaterbury 
(Conn.)  Democrat,  succeeding  Martin 
Scully,  who  recently  resigned  after  41 
years  service  with  the  daily.  Mr.  Far- 
ington  has  been  a  member  of  the  Dem- 
crat  staff,  for  more  than  20  years. 
He  has  been  police  reporter  for  several 
years. 


NEWARK  NEWS  STAFF  CHANGES 


Walter  Karig  Goes  to  Wachington 
Ab  Bureau  Chief 

The  following  staff  changes  have 
been  announced  by  Arthur  J.  Sinnott, 
editor  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening 
News: 

Walter  Karig,  of  the  editorial  staff, 
has  been  transferrea  to  Washington, 
where  on  May  1  he  becomes  chief  of 
the  Washington  bureau  ot  the  Evening 
News,  succeeding  Robert  L.  Lane,  wlv, 
returns  to  the  editorial  staff.  Harry 
Gilroy,  of  the  city  staff,  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  Washington  as  his  assistant. 

Kenneth  F.  Lockwood,  who  has  been 
with  the  daily  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  feature  editor  for  many  years, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  editorial  staff 
and  is  succeeded  as  feature  editor  by 
Arthur  Sylvester,  Jr.,  who  has  been 
suburban  editor. 

The  city  and  suburban  news  desks 
have  been  merged  under  the  direction  of 
John  J.  Farrell,  city  editor.  Henry  G. 
Coit  of  the  city  staff,  has  been  assigned 
as  assistant  city  editor  in  charge  of  the 
suburban  staff.  Raymond  C.  Gray  re¬ 
mains  as  assistant  city  editor  in  charge 
of  society  and  bridge.  Allred  D.  Wall¬ 
ing  also  remains  as  assistant  city  editor 
and  Edward  Zusi  of  the  copy  desk  has 
been  transferred  to  the  city  desk  as  an 
assistant. 


RATE  DISCOUNTS  WITHDRAWN 

Discounts  or  volume  rates  formerly 
in  effect  on  general  advertising  have 
been  withdrawn  in  recent  weeks  by : 
Easton  (Pa.)  Express,  Dallas  Times- 
Herald,  Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  News, 
Youngstoun  Vindicator,  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Star  and  Register-Republic. 


SEEKS  PRESS  IMMUNITY 

The  rules  committee  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  General  Court  has  been  asked  to 
admit  a  bill  which  permits  newspaper 
reporters  to  maintain  secrecy  regard¬ 
ing  the  source  of  their  information. 
Robert  Choate,  editor,  Boston  Herald, 
asked  for  immediate  action  on  the  bill. 


"REG’LAR  FELLERS" 

NOW  ALSO  AVAILABLE  IN  SUNDAY 

HALF  PAGE 

For  Special  Makeup  in  Addition  to  the  Regular  Full  Page  Service 

WRITE  OR  WIRE 

THE  ASSOCIATED  NEWSPAPERS,  247  W.  43  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
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R  OVN  Voi5!X> 

or  Letters 


Newspaper  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  “play  a  direct  part  in  the 
newsstand  racket  in  New  York,”  Jack 
Beall,  New  York  Herald  Tribune  re¬ 
porter,  says  in  The  Nation  (March  7). 

His  article,  titled  “Who’s  Behind  the 
Newsstand  Racket?”  tells  the  sordid 
story  as  revealed  in  the  departmental  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  city  Bureau  of  Li¬ 
censes,  and  adds  considerable  material 
and  comment  of  moment.  Certainly  the 
article  as  it  stands  is  an  indictment  of 
circulation  methods  in  N’ew  York. 

Mr.  Beall  covered  the  newsstand 
story  for  the  Herald  Tribune  and  did 
a  remarkable  job.  He  is  credited  with 
having  started  the  investigation,  and 
was  at  one  time  threatened  with  con¬ 
tempt  proceedings  because  he  would  not 
reveal  the  sources  of  his  information. 
He  is  a  thorough-going  newspaperman, 
and  tlie  charges  he  makes  in  this  article 
cannot,  for  that  reason,  be  taken  lightly. 

Editor  &  Publisher  carried  a  story 
Feb.  24  telling  of  a  court  decision  up¬ 
holding  the  theory  tliat  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  can  sell  or  refuse  to  sell  their 
papers  to  whom  they  plea>e.  It  is  this 
right,  Mr.  Beal  says,  that  ties  the  news¬ 
paper  in  with  the  newsstand  racket. 
“The  right  to  withhold  papers  is  the 
power  to  destroy,"  he  adds. 

He  tells  of  a  confession  of  Jacob 
Sbar,  one  of  the  intermediaries  lietween 
newsdealers  and  the  “right  iieople.” 
detailing  where  the  money  paid  over  for 
the  purchase  of  a  newsstand  was  “cut 
up.”  Half  of  it,  Sbar  is  quoted  as 
saying,  went  to  the  former  newsstand 
owner  with  the  remainder  split  up  be¬ 
tween  the  go-betweens,  the  Department 
of  Licenses  and  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  of  newspapers.  The  circulators 
got  their  slice,  Mr.  Beall  alleges,  be¬ 
cause  the  go-betweens  would  be  power¬ 
less  in  negotiating  sales  unless  the  stand 
buyer  were  guaranteed  a  supply  of 
papers,  which,  as  shown,  the  newspapers 
could  govern. 

“How  high  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  the  money  collected  in  these  ways 
went,”  Mr.  B^ll  says,  “is  an  extremely 
difficult  question  to  answer.  On  only 
one  newspaper  is  it  known  to  have  gone 
as  high  as  the  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment.” 

Mr.  Beall  tells  of  a  meeting  between 
circulation  managers  and  Mayor  La- 
Guardia,  shortly  before  the  mayor  took 
office,  in  which  the  city’s  executive 
asked  for  the  resignation  of  John  C. 
Mansfield,  circulation  commissioner  for 
morning  papers.  The  request  was  not 
granted,  although,  as  a  result  of  the 
conference  Mr.  Beall  says,  the  New 
York  Times  withdrew  from  the  agree¬ 
ment  tjiat  employed  Mansfield.  Then 
he  went  on  to  say: 

Although  the  circulation  men  freely  dis¬ 
cussed  at  this  meeting  cases  of  buying  and 
selling  newsstands  and  did  not  make  denial 
when  the  mayor-elect  accused  them  of  know¬ 
ing  that  the  practice  had  been  going  on  for 
more  than  a  decade  and  of  permitting  it  to 
go  on  in  spite  of  having  the  power  to  stop  it, 
seven  of  these  same  circulation  managers 
swore  on  the  witness  stand  two  weeks  later 
that  they  knew  nothing  personally  about  the 
buying  and  selling  of  stands.  In  two  instances 
they  said  they  had  never  heard  of  it  until 
they  read  the  reports  of  the  newsstand  hear¬ 
ing. 

- • - 
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Mr.  Beall  quotes  James  Hasenack, 
New  York  Sun  circulation  manager, 
with  having  told  an  official  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind  “that  an 
agreement  existed  among  circulation 
managers  to  tlic  effect  that  if  any  news¬ 
dealer  lost  his  license,  his  successor 
would  not  be  served  with  papers  by  the 
route  men.” 

He  tells  of  Jack  Katz,  route  man  for 
the  Herald  Tribune,  who  was  accused 
of  owning  a  stand,  and  who  was  sub¬ 
sequently  discharged  by  his  paper  when 
he  refused  to  obey  a  subpoena  to  testify 
in  the  matter. 

Harry  Feldman,  A'ctt’  York  Evening 
JounuU,  and  Max  Annenberg,  New 
York  Daily  News,  are  also  mentioned  in 
Mr.  Beall’s  article.  Mr.  .Annenberg’s 
connection  with  circulation  wars  in  Chi¬ 
cago  is  outlined,  with  the  conclusion: 
“There  can  be  little  hope  that  he  will 
turn  out  to  be  a  reformer  or  do  much 
to  disturb  the  status  quo  ante." 

Mr.  Beall  says  in  conclusion: 

In  rleaiiing  up  the  purulent  mess  which  is 
the  newsstand  situation  in  New  York,  the 
LaGuardia  administration  is  going  to  need  the 
help  of  the  newspapers,  particulariy  of  the 
circulation  departments.  Whether  it  will  be 
forthcoming  is  prohlematical,  in  spite  of  as¬ 
surances.  Meanwhile,  public  confidence  in  the 
idealism  of  the  press  would  be  increased  if 
the  press  would  show  that  its  idealism  begins 
at  home.  Its  editorial  right  hand  might  at 
least  inform  its  circulatory  left  hand  that  it 
knows  what  is  going  on. 

J.  W.  P. 

Howard  vincent  O’brien, 

Chicago  Daily  News  columnist,  is 
the  author  of  an  intimate  word  picture 
of  Vice-President  Garner  in  the  April 
issue  of  Real  America  magazine.  'The 
article  is  entitled:  “John  Nance  Garner, 
America’s  Forgotten  Man.”  Relating 
the  interesting  story  of  Garner’s  rise  in 
national  politics,  O’Brien  tells  the  fol¬ 
lowing  incident  relative  to  the  Vice- 
President’s  relations  with  newspaper 
reporters : 

After  his  election,  he  (Garner)  showed 
an  unwonted  reticence  to  reporters.  One  of 
them,  putting  away  his  pencil  and  copy 
pai^r,  said:  "I  can  see  that  as  a  source 
of  information  you're  going  to  be  no  good. 
You’ve  changed.” 

Garner  smiled.  "You  ought  to  say  that  in 
cowboy  language,”  he  said,  supplying  the 
necessary  words. 

The  reporter  bowed  in  admiration.  "Par¬ 
don  me,  sir.  I  withdraw  that  part  about 
your  having  changed.” 

6  * 

**'T'HE  FACT”  a  weekly  digest  of 
-I  news  of  the  world,  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically  according  to  country  and  subject 
is  now  being  issued  by  Gerhard  Hirsch- 
feld,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y.,  who 
says  that  the  purpose  of  the  bulletin  is 
to  “trace  events  of  the  past  without 
the  use  of  reference  services.”  It  comes 
in  loose  leaf  form.  The  subscription 
is  SIO  a  year,  which  includes  the  cumu¬ 
lative  quarterly  index. 
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your  entire  department,  or  to 
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“  T  USTICE  JOHN— Tales  from  the 
Courtroom  oi  the  \  irgmia  Judge,  ’ 
by  John  H.  Gwathmey,  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Richmond  News  Leader, 
has  been  announced  by  the  Dietz  Press, 
of  Riclimond,  the  first  edition  oi  1,000 
numbered  and  autographed  copies  to  be 
ready  for  distribution  m  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Gwatiimey  has  pictured  Rich¬ 
mond’s  celebrated  police  justice,  John 
Peter  Crutchrield,  as  lie  is  still  remem¬ 
bered  by  thousands  who  visited  his 
court  prior  to  his  death  in  1920. 

«  *  * 

PHIL  LAMAR  ANDERSON,  repor¬ 
ter  on  the  Rochester  (Minn.)  Rost- 
bultetin  the  past  four  years,  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  novel,  “Court  House  Square,”  a 
newspaper  story,  which  Augsburg  Pub¬ 
lishing  House,  Minneapolis,  is  releasing 
alAiut  March  5. 

NEWSPAPER  EXHIBIT 

An  exhibit  sponsored  by  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Daily  News,  tracing  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  newspaper  from  the 
time  the  reporter  gets  the  story  until 
it  is  in  the  paper,  drew  hundreds  of 
spectators  at  the  eighth  annual  Redlanu 
District  Fruit  F'estival  of  Dade  county 
recently.  A  feature  of  the  exhibit  was 
the  largest  newspaper  ever  published, 
the  50-I-page  edition  of  the  Miami  Daily 
News  of  July  2b,  1925,  that  weighs 
nearly  five  pounds,  and  the  smallest 
edition  of  tlie  newspaper  ever  published, 
the  “hurricane  edition”  of  Sept.  18, 
1926,  which  was  hand-set  and  printed  on 
a  hand  press  and  consistetl  of  one  page. 
The  edition  went  to  press  while  the  gale 
was  still  tearing  at  the  Miami  Daily 
News  tower. 


SERVICE  BUREAU  ORGANIZED 

The  Los  .Angeles  Newspaper  Service 
Bureau,  Inc.,  recently  organized  to 
solicit  and  place  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers,  has  filed  articles  of  incorpora¬ 
tion  at  Sacramento,  Cal.  Directors 
listed  are  Oliver  B.  Jaynes,  Highland 
Park  News-Herald;  William  S.  Kel¬ 
logg,  Glendale  News-Press;  George  O. 
Wheeler,  Bell  Industrial  Post;  Telford 
Work,  Pacific  Palisadian,  and  John  B. 
Long,  general  manager  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  bureau  has  been  organized  as 
a  function  of  the  Los  Angeles  Metro¬ 
politan  Unit  of  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association. 
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GROCERY-DRUG  ROUTE  LIST 

riie  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  Newt 
is  distributing  to  agencies  and  manu¬ 
facturers  copies  of  a  56-page  Grocery 
and  Drug  Route  list,  containing  names 
and  addresses,  by  routes,  of  426  grocery 
stores  in  Fall  River  and  its  trading  [ 
area.  Wholesale  grocers,  sponsors  of  ^ 
voluntary  chain  groups  and  home  offices 
of  chain  stores  operating  in  the  city 
are  also  included,  as  well  as  35  drug 
stores  with  names  of  managers  and  tele-  I 
phone  numbers.  I'he  publishers  plan 
to  issue  the  booklets  quarterly,  keeping 
the  list  up  to  date.  The  list  was  com¬ 
piled  by  George  J.  Doran  of  the  paper’s 
national  advertising  department. 

HEADS  PRESS  CLUB 

Lewis  M.  Herrmann,  editor  of  the  . 
.■Itlantic  City  News,  was  unanimously  ' 
elected  president  of  the  Press  Club  of 
.\tlantic  City,  March  3. 
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DDED  COSTS  UNDER 
NRA  ARE  SUGHT 

Of  of.  Olton  Reports  on  Survey  Cover¬ 
ing  9S  Inland  Papers — Range  Is 
from  2.6  to  0.8  Per  Cent 
Depending  on  Size 

Some  idea  of  the  increased  operating 
its  which  daily  newspapers  will  be 
juired  to  absorb  under  the  NKA 
vwspapcr  code  was  presented  by  Prof, 
jineth  H.  Olson,  bniversity  of  Min- 
iota  School  of  Journalism,  in  a  re- 
rt  at  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso- 
ition  convention  in  Chicago  recently. 
-.  Olson’s  survey  was  based  on  reports 
1  im  95  Inland  papers,  representing  4U 
r  cent  of  the  membership. 

The  survey  included  costs  under  the 
nporary  newspaper  code  from  Sept, 
through  Dec.  31,  1933.  The  study 
is  undertaken  to  evaluate  as  far  as 
ssible  the  effect  of  the  code  in  produc- 
.j  added  employment  and  increased 
rchasing  power  among  newspaper 
}rkers  to  determine  wliat  it  has  cost 
land  newspapers  to  comply  with  the 
quirements  of  the  P.R.A.  As  re¬ 
nted  in  Editor  &  Publisher  Feb. 

Prof.  Olsen  reported  no  evi¬ 
nce  of  "chiseling”  was  revealed  and 
]se  cooperation  was  found  to  be  the 
•neral  rule.  Out  of  the  95  papers  re¬ 
nting,  only  three  did  not  sign  the 
■nporary  code  agreement,  while  one 
op^  the  Blue  Eagle  insignia. 

The  estimated  yearly  cost  incurred 
id  the  percentage  increase  in  yearly 
oduction  costs  were  summarized  by 
rof.  Olson  as  follows : 

For  newspapers  of  less  tlian  3,000 
rculation,  the  annual  increase  will  be 
V  ,022  or  2.6  per  cent;  newspapers  of 
'000  to  4,000,  i$l,5S8,  or  2.06  per 
nt;  4,000-6,000,  $1,295  or  1.1  per  cent; 
OW-8,000,  $2,092  or  1.5  per  cent; 
000-10,000, .  $1,085  or  0.6  per  cent ; 
1,000-15,000,  $1,391,  or  0.8  per  cent; 
1,000-20,000,  $3,568,  or  1.1  per  cent; 
/er  20,000,  $3,375,  or  0.8  per  cent. 


PIONEER  AMERICAN  DAILY 
IN  1783 


{Continued  from  page  11) 


f  the  New  York  Mercury;  or.  General 
.dvertiser  some  time  between  February 
i5  and  May  24,  1782,  retired  from  that 
rm  in  July  or  August  of  the  same 
;ar.  That  September,  he  joined  with 
hristopher  Sower,  Jr.,  and  William 
lorton  in  the  issuance  of  New  York’s 
rst  tri-weekly,  the  New  York  Evening 
ost.  W  hile  this  paper  became  a  semi- 
eekly  the  following  April  under  the 
tie,  the  New  York  Morning  Post,  its 
jmpetition  for  advertising  as  well  as 
le  weakening  of  British  influence  in 
.merica  certainly  contributed  to  the 
( ownfall  of  the  "daily”  Gazettes.  Lewis 
)und  another  partner,  John  Ryan,  in 
t  ie  spring  of  1783,  but  his  paper  evi- 
ently  passed  out  of  existence  with  the 
isue  for  Aug.  IS  or  shortly  thereafter, 
he  Robertson  paper,  the  Royal  Ameri- 
an  Gazette,  published  by  Alexander  and 
ometimes  by  James  and  Alexander 
'lobertson,  was  issued  by  the  firm  of 
lobertsons,  (Nathaniel)  Mills,  and 
John)  Hicks  from  its  number  for  Jan. 

,  1782.  But  the  added  strength  did  not 
ee  this  paper  through  the  crucial  sum- 
ler  of  1783  either.  Its  last  known  is¬ 
ue  appeared  July  31,  1783. 

"Two  of  the  three  papers  which  re- 
lained  in  New  York  after  August, 
783,  those  of  Rivington  and  the  Sower 
rm,  were  published  until  after  the 
Iritish  evacuation  of  the  city  on  Nov. 
5.  Gaine’s  paper  seems  to  have  ceased 
vith  the  issue  for  Nov.  10.  The  New 
'ork  Morning  Post,  published  by  Wil¬ 
iam  Morton  and  Samuel  Horner  from 
\pril,  1783,  lived  through  the  evacua- 
lon  to  become  New  York’s  first  daily 
lewspaper,  the  New  York  Morning 
ost,  and  Daily  Advertiser.  This 
•aily,  first  published  on  Feb.  23, 
785,  and  not  the  much-heralded  the 
Vea;  York  Daily  Advertiser  of  F. 
^ilds  &  Co.  (established  March  1, 
.785)  was  the  metropolis’s  first  six-day 
meet  from  one  plant.  How  Morton 


and  Horner  effected  this  change  of  sides 
in  the  Revolution  and  still  kept  their 
journal  sufficiently  healthy  to  make  it 
a  daily  is  beyond  tlie  scope  of  this  story. 
It  was  a  truly  notable  achievement  in 
the  tine  art  of  turning  one's  coat,  highly 
developed  by  certain  journalists  in  those 
days. 

The  fate  of  Gaine,  with  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  control  of  New  York,  is  easy  to 
learn.  He  had  turned  wholeheartedly 
over  to  the  British  side — for  certain 
monetary  considerations — shortly  after 
the  royal  troops  had  captured  the  city. 
And  when  the  Americans  had  driven  the 
red  coats  out,  Gaine  merely  “petitioned 
the  state  legislature  for  leave  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  city,  and  having  obtained 
permission,  his  press  was  employed  in 
book  printing,  etc.” 

The  case  of  Rivington  is  more  murky 
because,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  “Printer  to  the  King’s  Most  Ex¬ 
cellent  Majesty,”  he  was  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  practically  unmolested  in  New 
York  until  his  dying  day.  Evidence 
from  several  sources  points  to  the  fact 
that  Rivington  was  spared  the  wrath 
of  the  Revolutionists  through  his  hav¬ 
ing  executed  a  masterpiece  of  strad¬ 
dling.  Regardless  of  which  side  won  in 
the  conflict,  he  won.  On  the  one  side 
he  was  king’s  printer  and  head  of  the 
Gazettes  combine,  and  on  the  other  he 
was  an  American  spy.  George  Wash¬ 
ington  Parke  Custis,  Washington’s 
adopted  son,  states  that  Rivington 
“wrote  his  secret  billets  upon  thin  paper, 
and  bound  them  in  the  cover  of  a 
book,  which  he  always  managed  to  sell 
to  those  spies  of  Washington,  who  were 
constantly  visiting  New  York.”  Custis 
estimates  that  Rivington  probably 
cleared  between  one  thousand  and  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  guineas — “a  cheap,  a  dog 
cheap  bargain” — for  his  contributions 
to  “the  safety  and  success  of  the  army 
of  independence.”  A  similar  inference 
may  be  drawn  from  a  news  item  in  the 
Salem  (Mass.)  Gazette  of  December 
25,  1783,  which  hints  at  “reasons  best 
known  to  the  great  men  at  helm.”  The 
“Lying  Gazette”  was  stopped,  but  “Mr. 
James  Rivington,  printer  at  New  York, 
was,  as  soon  as  our  troops  entered  the 
city,  protected  in  person,  and  property, 
by  a  ^ard,  and... will  be  allowed  to 
reside  in  the  country.” 

Dr.  Lee’s  second  article  on  pioneer 
daily  newspapers  ivill  be  published  in 
an  early  issue. 
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pBiuuyWRiuR  Atb..  N.  W. 

The  independent  correspondence  Wire  Service  of 
proven  value,  furnishing  exclusive  news  of  special 
int^est.  Inquire  for  flash  plan  and  reasonable  rates. 

THIS  SPACE 
S0OO 

TWENTY.SIX  TIMES 

A  YEAR 

(^Continued  from  page  5) 

ical  departments  the  increase  would  be 
approximately  40  per  cent  higher  than 
the  “prosperity  levels  of  1929.” 

He  concludes : 

“We  predict  that  if  it  becomes  a  law, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  man-hours  of 
now-available  employment  in  this  in¬ 
dustry  will  cease  to  exist  because  of 
the  number  of  daily  newspapers  which 
cannot  survive  and  because  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  editions  which,  of  necessity,  will 
be  discontinued. 

“If  the  committee  be  not  yet  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  imprudence  of  endorsing 
house  bill  No.  7202  and  if  that  bill  in 
some  form  be  destined  to  become  a 
federal  law,  then  we  must  respectfully 
urge  that  you  give  the  units  of  this 
industry  a  fighting  chance  to  survive. 
Give  the  bill  a  fighting  chance  to  func¬ 
tion  successfully.  Provide  it  with  flexi¬ 
bility  in  its  application  to  production 
requirements  peculiar  to  a  given  in¬ 
dustry.  Provide  that  hourly  wage  rates 
need  not  be  increased  until  increasing 
revenue  business  volume  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible.  Fail  to  provide  that  and  house 
bill  No.  7202  becomes  the  death  war¬ 
rant  for  hundreds  of  daily  newspapers 
now  barely  able  to  survive  financially. 


are  to  be  signed  because  of  the  flood 
of  orders  and  the  company’s  inability  to 
make  prompt  shipments. 

ASSEMBLY  JAILS  EDITOR 


MAYTAG  BUSINESS  AT  PEAK 

“Since  Jfanuary  first  our  factory  has 
been  working  to  capacity.  Our  present 
daily  output  is  greater  than  at  any  time 
in  the  history  of  the  company”,  stated 
E.  H.  Maytag,  washing  machine  manu¬ 
facturer  of  Newton,  la.,  March  5.  The 
Maytag  national  sales  organization  has 


But  Court  Overrules  Action  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  Legislative  Body 

Angered  because  Vance  Armentrout, 
acting  editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  refused  to  reveal  the  name  of  a 
contributor  who  had  written  a  letter 
criticizing  the  Legislature,  the  lobby 
investigating  committee  of  the  assembly 
March  7  ordered  Mr.  Armentrout  to 
jail.  He  was  taken  to  jail  but  soon 
released  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

County  Judge  L.  Boone  Hamilton,  a 
former  member  of  the  legislature,  ruled 
in  granting  the  writ  that  the  house  com¬ 
mittee  was  without  power  to  jail  a  per¬ 
son  for  the  stand  Armentrout  took  and 
that  the  arrest  was  illegal. 

Mr.  Armentrout  was  ordered  by  the 
assembly  to  stay  in  jail  until  the  end 
of  the  legislative  session  on  March  15, 
a  sentence  of  eight  days. 

The  incident  was  a  feature  of  an 
exciting  factional  row  between  two 
groups  of  the  Democratic  party. 

Speaker  W.  E.  Rogers  of  the  House 
late  on  March  8  appointed  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  determine  whether  Armentrout 
was  in  contempt.  This  action  followed 
the  House  lobby  investigating  commit¬ 
tee’s  report  recommending  that  further 
action  be  taken  against  Mr.  Armen¬ 
trout. 

Hugh  K.  Bullitt,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  indicated  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  will  attempt  to  invoke  a  statutory 
provision  which  he  said  makes  contempt 
of  a  legislative  committee  a  misde¬ 
meanor  and  authorizes  a  fine  of  $1,0(X) 
or  a  six-month  jail  sentence. 


MICHIGAN  TO  ADVERTISE 

A  bill  appropriating  $1(X),()(X)  to  ad¬ 
vertise  Michigan’s  resort  attractions  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  was  passed 
by  the  state  legislature  March  2.  The 
bill  sets  up  a  lO-man  tourist  and  r^ 
sort  commission,  comprising  state  offi¬ 
cials  and  directors  of  the  Michigan 
Tourist  &  Resort  Association,  the  East 
Michigan  Tourist  Association  and  the 
Southeastern  Michigan  Tourist  and 
Publicity  Association.  The  measure 
provides  ^,(XX)  be  spent  by  the  state 
for  advertising  purposes  and  $40,000  to 
be  divided  among  the  four  tourist  and 
resort  associations  for  advertising  pur¬ 
poses,  the  latter  to  match  their  $10,(X)0 
funds  from  the  states  by  $2,500  each. 

OIL  APPROPRIA’nON  UP 

Advertising  appropriation  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Oil  Company,  Ponca  City, 
Okla.,  is  to  be  10  per  cent  larger  this 
year  than  last,  it  is  annoimced.  The 
company  uses  newspapers  in  some  40 
states. 


PALMOUVE  CAMPAIGN  SOON 

A  national  newspaper  advertising 
campaign  for  Palmolive  soap  is  in 
preparation.  On  April  3  Colgate- 
Palmoliwe  Peet  Company  will  start 
a  radio  program  for  Palmolive  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Benton  &  Bowles,  New  York 
agency. 


HUMPHREY  CO.  APPOINTED 

The  Electronic  Process  Company, 
Boston  and  New  York,  has  placed  its 
advertising  and  merchandising  account 
with  the  H.  B.  Humphrey  Company, 
Boston  advertising  agency.  A  new  au¬ 
tomotive  accessory  will  be  marketed. 
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PRINTING  PRESS  CODE 
EFFECTIVE  MARCH  15 

Regulation*  Approved  by  Administra¬ 
tion*  With  Only  Minor  Change* 
— Five-Day  Week  Provided 
for  Employe* 

(Special  to  Kditos  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  6— Due 
in  a  large  measure  to  the  fact  that  the 
entire  industry  consists  of  but  five  com¬ 
panies,  the  code  of  fair  competition  for 
the  iKwspaper  printing  press  industry 
submitted  at  a  public  hearing  Dec.  27, 
has  been  approved  with  only  minor 
changes  written  in  by  NR.^,  and  be¬ 
comes  effective  March  15. 

Few  points  were  in  controversy  when 
the  proposed  code  went  to  hearing  and 
the  recovery  administration,  the  quin¬ 
tet  of  companies  having  ironed  out  all 
difficulties  before  the  pact  reached  that 
point.  This  also  served  to  hasten  ac¬ 
tion  by  NRA. 

Approval  by  the  President  was  not 
required,  the  signature  of  -Administra¬ 
tor  Hugh  S.  Johnson  being  sufficient 
since  only  1,185  persons  are  employed 
in  manufacturing  and  selling  newspa¬ 
per  printing  presses. 

As  proposed  in  the  original  draft,  a 
five-day  week  of  40  hours  is  established 
for  the  general  run  of  employes.  Over¬ 
time  is  allowed  to  the  extent  of  eight 
hours  a  week  for  six  weeks  in  any 
six  months  period,  but  must  be  paid 
for  at  one  and  one-half  the  regular 
hourly  wage  rate.  The  industry  had 
asked  that  time  and  one-third  be  the 
pay  for  extra  hours,  but  this  was  re¬ 
jected. 

The  industry  also  asked  that  the  work 
week  for  firemen  be  fixed  at  48  hours 
a  week,  but  General  Johnson  cut  this 
to  45  hours. 

A  minimum  wage  of  40  cents  an  hour 
was  set  up  for  both  men  and  women 
in  all  communities,  a  rejection  of  the 
industry’s  request  for  35  cents  an  hour 
in  non-metropolitan  districts. 

With  one  important  exception,  the 
trade  practice  section  as  recommended 
was  approved  although  its  phraseol¬ 
ogy,  and  in  a  few  instances  its  meaning, 
was  changed  slightly.  The  exception 
referred  to  has  to  do  with  the  provi¬ 
sion  that  products  or  services  must  not 
be  sold  below  the  reasonable  cost  of 
such  products  or  services,  cost  being 
defined  as  the  cost  of  direct  labor,  plus 
the  cost  of  material,  adequate  amounts 
for  overhead  and  use  of  plant  facilities. 
As  altered  by  NRA,  a  manufacturer 
would  be  allowed  to  sell  below  cost 
when  he  desires  to  market  some  equip¬ 
ment  that  will  not,  at  the  time  of  sale, 
bring  the  actual  cost  of  its  prodiKtion; 
but  before  he  may  do  so  he  must  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  code  authority  his  reasons 
for  desiring  to  do  so  and  obtain  the 
authority’s  approval. 

A  provision  also  w'as  written  into  the 
section  on  wages  which  will  permit  the 
employment  of  aged  or  physically  in¬ 
capacitated  persons  at  a  rate  below  the 
minimum  fixed  by  the  code.  Before 
this  is  done,  however,  approval  must  be 
had  from  the  state  authority  repre¬ 
senting  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor. 

Expanding  the  clause  dealing  with 
apprentices  in  the  trade  the  recovery 
administration  made  a  proviso  that  not 
more  than  one  apprentice  be  employed 
for  each  10  journeymen. 

The  invest^  capital  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  printing  press  industry  is  about 
$30,000,000,  and  the  average  annual 
value  of  its  products  for  the  past  five 
years  was  approximately  $10,000,000. 


HUNTRESS  HONORED 

San  Antonio  Publisher  Lauded  for  Hi* 
Civic  Activities 

Frank  G.  Huntress,  president  of  the 
San  Antonio  Express  and  Evening 
News,  who  on  March  12  will  have  com¬ 
pleted  50  years’  service  with  the  Ex¬ 
press  Publishing  Company,  was  con¬ 
gratulated  in  official  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Bexar  County  Commissioners 
Court  March  7.  The  resolutions  ex¬ 
tended  to  Huntress  appreciation  “on 
the  aid  he  has  given  for  half  a  century 


to  civic,  cultural  and  social  development 
of  southwest  Texas.’’ 

The  City  Commission  also  adopted 
resolutions  felicitating  Huntress. 


125  STATIONS  USING  PRESS- 
RADIO  NEWS 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


sustain  interest  in  eight  or  nine  broad¬ 
cast  periods  of  from  10  to  25  minutes 
each  day.  The  necessity  for  filling  out 
the  time  with  uninteresting  items  from 
foreign  countries  which  are  largely 
used  as  fillers  by  newspapers,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  feel,  is  likely  to  discourage  in¬ 
terest. 

This  opinion  is  based  on  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  publishers  of  newspapers 
who  have  also  broadcast  news  through 
their  own  stations  or  arrangements 
with  other  stations.  These  broadcast 
periods  have  been  restricted  to  two  or 
three  a  day  in  the  main  and  sometimes 
it  has  been  difficult  to  find  sufficient 
news  of  value  to  occupy  the  allotted 
times.  The  publishers  feel  that  the 
radio  listener  wants  only  the  highlights 
and  if  these  “peter  out’’  and  resort  is 
made  to  minor  items  the  public  will 
grow  impatient.  There  is  also  consider¬ 
able  question  if  the  average  radio 
listener  will  interrupt  programs  by 
nationally  known  radio  stars  for  the 
purpose  of  listening  to  more  than  high¬ 
light  news. 

The  Yankee  net  work  news  service 
has  apparenly  come  to  the  realization 
of  the  danger  of  tiring  listeners  with 
too  many  minor  foreign  or  even  local 
unimportant  items,  for  a  change  has  al¬ 
ready  been  ordered  in  the  final  broadcast 
each  night  which  goes  over  all  the 
affiliated  stations.  In  initiating  the 


service  this  news  broadcast  period  was 
made  25  minutes.  While  news  could  be 
given  to  fill  that  entire  period  there 
were  occasions  when  unbiased  listeners 
characterized  that  which  followed  the 
highlights  as  dull.  Now  the  Yankee  net 
work  is  cutting  down  this  final  period  to 
15  minutes  of  news  and  is  utilizing  the 
other  10  minutes  for  a  resumption  of 
“Dick”  Grant’s  comments  on  the  news 
under  the  title  of  “As  I  see  it.” 

Despite  the  viewpoint  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  however,  John  Shepard,  3d,  who 
heads  the  Yankee  net  work,  and  his 
assistants  in  the  experiment  are  confi¬ 
dent  that  the  first  week  has  been  marked 
with  a  success  that  insures  the  experi¬ 
ment  becoming  permanent.  The  Yankee 
net  work  claims  it  has  received  thou¬ 
sands  of  letters  commending  its  service 
but  that  even  more  remarkable  has 
been  the  flood  of  telephone  calls  con¬ 
gratulating  its  “beats”,  its  general  ser¬ 
vice  and  occasionally  expressing  grati¬ 
tude  for  particular  items. 

Mr.  Shepard  is  so  convinced  of  the 
merit  of  the  plan  that  he  is  reported 
ready  to  spend  any  amount  to  make  it 
“go.”  Although  he  has  refrained  from 
public  comment  it  is  reliably  reported 
he  is  prepared  to  continue  the  service 
because  he  believes  it  will  become  an 
established  permanent  radio  feature  that 
may  later  be  taken  up  by  other  radio 
stations. 

Just  how  extensive  the  personnel  of 
the  news  service  is  has  not  been  re¬ 
vealed.  Editor  Grant  has  put  on  the 
city  desk  Jim  Mclnerney  who  until  re¬ 
cently  was  with  the  Boston  Record.  His 
principal  duty  is  to  work  through 
the  night  preparing  the  budget  for  the 
early  morning  broadcasts  some  of  which 
comes  over  the  ticker.  Leon  Bick¬ 
ford,  who  worked  on  the  Springfield 


News,  is  doing  police.  The  bulletins 
from  cities  where  affiliated  stations  are 
prepared  come  largely  from  the  stations 
although  apparently  prepared  by  men 
who  have  been  making  news  broadcasts 
for  newsiiapers  in  those  cities  before  the 
new  service  was  inaugurated. 

In  the  meantime  the  rules  committee 
of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  « 
reserving  decision  on  whether  or  not  it 
will  order  the  State  House  Press  .Asso¬ 
ciation  to  grant  full  privileges  afforded 
accredited  newspaper  correspondents  to 
the  representatives  of  the  radio  news 
service.  The  Press  .Association  is  d^ 
termined  to  fight  membership  for  radio 
news  reporters. 

Several  of  the  newspapers  are  keep- 
ing  close  check  on  the  radio  news  ser¬ 
vice  to  determine  its  character  of  bulle¬ 
tins  and  also  if  there  is  any  duplication 
of  their  own  contents.  The  Bostn 
Ez'ening  American  appears  on  the 
street  with  a  warning  that  all  contents 
are  copyrighted  daily. 

All  the  Boston  newspapers  are  off 
the  air  but  the  Worcester  Telegram 
and  Springfield  Republican  continne 
their  usual  broadcasts  supplementing 
the  bulletin  service  furnished  by  tlw 
press  assiKiations  with  the  news 
gathered  by  their  own  correspondents 
to  fill  out  the  full  periods  of  form^ 
broadcasts. 

Most  of  the  New  England  newspapers 
which  formerly  published  the  time  o( 
news  broadcasts  in  the  radio  columns 
have  eliminated  them  entirely. 


KATZ  APPOINTED 

The  Palm  Beach  Publications,  Inc, 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  publishers  of 
the  Palm  Beach  Post,  morning,  and 
the  Palm  Beach  Times,  evening,  havt 
appointed  the  E.  Katz  Special  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  as  representatives. 
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P3|  Supplies  and  Equipment  y| 


Stereotype  Room 
Efficiency 


M«uu  quick  prodoctiao  of  good 
phtes  and  the  elimination  of  ro- 
casts  as  far  as  posttbk. 


Moulding  Blankets 

Hard  and  Soft  Cork  Blankets 
Heavy  Wool  Moulders 
Light  Wool  Moulders 
Thin  Wool  Moulders 

(All  Sizes) 


Space  Pacldng  Felt 
4  Thicknesiei-  No.  25, 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Eamy  to  tear,  quick  to  place 


New  England  Newspi4>cr 
Supply  Company 
Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Address  NENSCO 
Worcester,  Mas*. 


EVERY  ISSUE  OF 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


il  full  of  valuable  help  to  all  department! 
of  the  newspaper,  to  the  space  buyer  and 
the  national  advertiser.  A  year's  sub¬ 
scription  is  a  wise  investment. 


For  Everything  Electric 
See  General  Electric 


The  compute  G-E  line  enables 
you  to  entrust  one  manufac¬ 
turer  with  the  undivided 
responsibility  for  every  elec¬ 
trical  requirement  of  the 
modern  pressroom. 


For  particulars,  address  the 
nearest  G-E  office,  or  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric,  Dept.  6-201, 
Schenectady,  New  York. 


GENERAL  %  ELECTRIC 


Rebuilt  Presses 


SCOTT  24  and  32-page  Pretsei,  ab 
Modem  Unit  Type  Multi-Unit  Praia, 
Quad,  Sextuple,  Octuple. 


GOSS  24-page  and  32-page  with  cola 
deck,  upper  formers,  good  for  black  aid 
color  work. 


HOE  40-page  Simplex,  and  2  48-pi|t 
Hoe  Sextuple!,  1  Z-type  Unit  Super- 
speed  Octuple  with  Kohler  Reels,  2 
Lightning  Decked  Octuples. 


DUPLEX-1  Duplex  16-page  Tubnk 
with  stereotype  aquipinent 

AvailabU  for  early  delivery. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 


Maia  OSes  4  FaaISfy . PUiMi  K 1 

Naw  TaA  OCca . 2M  Wasl  41al  SWsii 


HOE 


PRECISION 
THINNING 
&  SHAVING 
MACHINE 


'  I  'HE  finest  and  most  accurate  ma- 
chine  for  reducing  curved  stereo¬ 
type  color  and  black  plates  to  the 
desired  thickness  with  extreme  accu* 
Powerful,  precise  and  simple 


racy. 


Anti-friction  bearings 
Push  button  control. 


m  operation 
throughout. 

Gives  Better  Plates.  Reduces  Costly  Makereedy.  Lengthens  Life  of  Pistes 
Send  for  details 

IRVING  TRUST  COMPANY,  RECEIVER  IN  EQUITY  FOR 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

138TH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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fire  on  McCormick  estate 

,M  I*  $150,000  to  $200,000  as 
Isrn,  Garage  and  Old  House  Burn 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  Mar.  6 — Fire  early  today 
stroyed  a  large  modern  barn  and 
irage  and  an  old  two-story  home  on 
intigny  farm,  the  estate  of  Col. 
jbert  R.  McCormick,  Chicago  Tribune 
iblisher,  situated  near  Wheaton,  Ill. 
he  origin  of  the  fire  is  undeter- 
ined.  Total  loss  was  estimated  at 
om  $150,000  to  $200,000.  Eleven 
iluable  horses,  including  Fan  Tan, 
jrt  Sheridan  grand  champion,  and  six 
her  blue  ribbon  winners,  perished. 
Six  automobiles,  one  owned  by  Mrs. 
'cCormick  and  the  others  owned  by 
tate  employes,  were  destroyed.  The 
e  started  in  the  barn  about  midnight 
id  soon  spread  to  the  old  house,  oc- 
ipied  by  Arthur  Kunde,  dairyman,  and 
5  family.  Col.  McCormick  aroused 
number  of  employes,  but  their  efforts 
ere  handicapped  when  a  fire  pump 
as  rendered  useless  by  the  burning 
i  power  wires. 


JUNIOR  GUILD  FORMED  AT 
W,  &  L. 


(Continued  from  page  12) 


roiessional  standards  of  joufnalisni 
id  to  improve  conditions  under  which 
ewspaper  men  work.” 

Subs^uently  the  constitution  binds 
le  junior  guild  to  the  maintenance  of 
ose  contact  with  the  American  News- 
aper  Guild  to  harmonize  the  policies 
nd  activities  of  the  junior  guild  with 
lose  of  the  senior  organization. 

Frank  J.  Young,  a  journalism  senior 
rom  Brooklyn  and  a  former  editor  of 
le  university  newspaper,  is  the  first 
resident  of  the  junior  guild.  Com- 
lenting  on  the  new  organization,  he 
aid : 

"Our  organization  came  to  be 
junded  because  we  all  wished  it  were 
ossible  for  journalism  students  to  be 
lembers  of  the  American  Newspaper 
iuild.  When  we  realized  we  could  not 
elong,  naturally  opr  first  thought  was. 
Why  not  form  a  guild  of  our  own 
nd  ask  the  American  Newspaper 
Iuild  to  recognize  us?’  We  realize 
bat  a  junior  guild  can  have  great 
trength  only  if  it  confines  membership 
0  journalism  students  of  proved  abil- 
ty.  Cosnequently  our  membership  plan 
tiffers  slightly  from  that  of  the  senior 
pild,  to  which  any  editorial  employe 
nay  belong.  Our  feeling  is  that  the 
unior  guild  may  play  a  significant  role 
n  the  journalism  of  coming  years.  We 
ook  forward  to  the  time  when  member- 
hip  in  a  junior  guild  will  provide 
ntree  to  newspaper  jobs  after  gradu- 
ition.  This  we  think  possible  if  every 
unior  guild  member  who  does  get  a 
lewspaper  job  will  bring  credit  on  the 
unior  guild.  In  an  effort  to  insure 
his  we  have  said  that  only  students 
vhosc  class  work  is  above  average  and 
vho  can  pass  a  proficiency  examination 
nay  become  junior  guild  members.” 

One  article  of  the  junior  guild’s  con¬ 
stitution,  reads : 

“The  Junior  Guild  shall  work  for 
ecognition  of  the  Junior  Guild  plan 
ly  the  .American  Newspaper  Guild,  and 
hall  cooperate  with  any  effort  made 
•y  Junior  Guild  organizations  in  other 
nstitutions  to  win  national  recognition, 
•rovided  that  other  Junior  Guild  units 
hall  be  organized  only  in  recognized 
ch<»ls  and  departments  of  journalism 
laving  membership  in  the  American 
Association  of  Schools  and  Depart- 
nents  of  Journalism,  and  provided  that 
•ther  Junior  Guild  units  shall  require 
tandards  of  eligibility  for  members  as 
"gh  as  those  required  by  the  Wash- 
ngton  and  Lee  Junior  Guild  chapter.” 

■Hie  Washington  and  Lee  Junior 
juild  has  the  support  of  the  school 
acuity.  The  ranking  member,  William 

Mapel,  also  president  of  the  Ameri- 
an  .Association  of  Teachers  of  Jour- 
lalism,  said: 

Our  faculty  stands  behind  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild.  Conse- 
luently^  we  are  behind  any  student  or¬ 
ganization  which  supports  the  guild 


ideals  and  seeks  affiliation  with  the 
adult  organization.  So  long  as  the 
Washington  and  Lee  Junior  Guild 
sticks  to  the  principles  outlined  in  its 
constitution  we  shall  be  delighted  to 
give  our  enthusiastic  cooperation.  If 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild  recog¬ 
nizes  the  junior  organization  it  can  be 
made  a  thing  of  force  in  undergraduate 
life  in  journalism.” 

Mr.  Mapel  and  Prof.  O.  W.  Riegel 
of  the  journalism  faculty  have  acted  as 
advisors  for  the  junior  guild  chapter. 

In  their  messages  to  the  Junior  Guild, 
Mr.  Eddy  and  Mr.  Raymond  expressed 
delight  in  the  movement.  Mr.  Raymond 
said  in  part,  ‘‘Please  accept  congratula¬ 
tions  on  being  the  first  to  form  a  junior 
newspaper  guild.  I  hope  you  have 
given  leadership  to  students  in  other 
schools  of  journalism.” 

Mr.  Eddy  said,  ‘‘My  congratulations 
to  the  journalism  students  of  Washing- 
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ton  and  Lee  on  their  alertness  and 
initiative.  .  .  .  There  can  be  no 

more  productive  field  of  work  toward 
elevating  and  maintaining  the  standards 
of  American  journalism  than  in  the 
universities  where  our  future  reporters 
and  editors  acquire  their  academic 
training.” 
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R.  M.  “Dick”  Long,  of  the  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Eagle  staff,  has  been  named 
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of  Campbell-Ewald  Company,  which 
conducts  the  Chevrolet  advertising. 
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South  preferred.  Write  Box  E-971.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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Artist — ^Wishes  newspaper  connection,  pre¬ 
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political  cartoons.  E-968.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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E-946.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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able.  E-953,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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.lob.  A.B.C.  approved  promotion  methods. 
.Sell  paper  on  merits.  Experienced  dailies 
10.000  to  114,000.  E-968.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 

lisher. 


Dally  Needing  Revitalization  may  acquire 
two  men  of  highest  qualifications  who  will 
accept  interest  In  property  and  commis¬ 
sion  on  increased  circulation  as  substantial 
portion  of  salaries.  Both  now  employed, 
with  years  of  New  York,  Chicago  and 
smaller  city  experience.  Experience  en¬ 
compasses  every  editorial  and  news  func¬ 
tion  as  well  as  well-rounded  knowledge 
of  sound  advertising,  circulation  and  me¬ 
chanical  department  practices.  Ready  to 
sacrifice  immediate  salary  for  opportunity 
to  build  up  and  own.  In  part,  bright,  read¬ 
able  paper.  E-967,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Desk  .Mun.  fast,  crack  writer;  33;  excep¬ 
tional  experience,  best  references.  Report 
one  week's  notice.  E-975,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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chase,  E-964,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 
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financial  editor,  editorial  writer,  copy 
reader.  Know  business  end,  accounting. 
Married,  college,  Protestant.  Anxious  to 
locate  permanently  In  live  medium  or 
small  city  in  Oklahoma  or  Texas.  Reliable, 
ready  to  take  keen  Interest.  E-954,  Editor 

A  Publisher, _ 

Editorbil  Writer,  3^.  city  600,000,  desires 
correspondence  with  publisher,  city  75.000 
or  more,  object  iong-term  employment 
beginning  Spring  or  summer  1934.  In 
present  position  live  years,  employers 

satisfied.  E-938.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 
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where.  E-969,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 
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the  entire  book.  Editor,  Box  608,  Lyn- 
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.Managing  Editor — Newspaper  man  with  18 
years’  experience  seeks  position  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  on  dally  in  city  of  30,000  or 
less,  or  city  editor  or  telegraph  editor  on 
larger  daily.  Might  consider  large  week¬ 
ly.  Go  anywhere.  Single.  39,  good  habits. 
Experience,  2  years  editor-in-chief  of  mili¬ 
tary  paper  during  World  war;  5  years  on 
daily  In  city  of  60,000;  5  years  on  large 
weekly  during  which  time  it  won  4  state 
and  1  national  awards;  6  years  on  tri¬ 
weekly  in  city  of  30,000.  Capable  of  mak¬ 
ing  up  pages  personally.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Available  at  once.  Present  posi¬ 
tion  absorbed  by  new  member  of  Arm. 
C.  R.  Darby  Box  32.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Magazine  Writer  and  Trade  Paper  Editor 
wants  to  go  into  Newspaper  Work.  Has 
published  articles  and  fiction  in  such  lead¬ 
ing  publications  as  Scribner’s,  Better 
Homes  &  Gardens.  Proiific  Idea  Man.  28. 
Good  buy  for  Sunday  Supplement,  fea¬ 
ture  article  or  syndicate  work.  Writer, 
Box  508,  Lynbrook,  N.  Y. 


Mechanical  Superintendent — Mechanical  en¬ 
gineer  who  has  had  full  charge  of  press¬ 
room;  mall  room,  stereotyping,  paper  han¬ 
dling.  building  maintenance,  designing  and 
building  of  special  equipment  for  above 
departments,  lowering  production  costs. 
Improving  printing.  Color  Included.  Best 
references.  Available  Immediately.  E-974, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Man,  resident  of  Westchester, 
bookish,  efficient  and  valuable  as  writer 
and  editor,  able  in  research,  desires  edi¬ 
torial  position  with  metropolitan  publish¬ 
ing  house.  Address  E.  H.  Custer,  24  Oar- 
land  Drive,  Hastlngs-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Press  Room  Executive— Efficiency  expert, 
operating  at  minimum  coat.  Experienced, 
black  and  color.  Union.  B-907,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

Reporter,  Sports  Wrtter,  Desk  man  with 
Hearst  experience.  Able  to  dig  out  "in¬ 
side"  of  news.  Age  27,  married,  sober. 
Best  references.  E-966,  Editor  A  Pub- 
llsher. 

Reporter — Young,  energetic,  ambitious, 
original  style,  excellent  feature  and  edito¬ 
rial  writer,  honest,  loyal,  trustworthy.  Two 
years’  newspaper  experience,  one  in  edi¬ 
torial,  one  in  business  dept.,  city  of  10,000. 
Prefer  Pacific  Coast  or  New  England,  but 
go  anywhere.  E.  B.  Emerson,  412  East 

Foster.  Pampa,  Texas. _ 

Secretary-Stenographer — Young  man,  27. 
Twelve  years’  experience.  I  refer  with 
permission  to  Mr.  James  Wright  Brown. 
Editor  A  Publisher,  whom  I  served  many 
years  as  Secretary,  James  Kane,  Room 
1700.  1475  Broadway.  N.  Y.  C. 
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For  Sale— Hoe  cylinder  press,  21^-lnch 
bed.  Good  condition.  Journal  Courier 

Company.  Jacksonville.  Illinois. _ 

For  Sale — Hoe  stereotype  pot,  2  Vt  tons. 
184  inches  deep,  34  Inches  diameter,  good 
condition;  outside  casing  464  inches 
diameter,  43  Inches  high.  B-976,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

One  Hoe  full  page  Monorail  Trimmer,  $125. 
Miles  Machinery  Co.,  478  West  Broadway. 


_ Equipment  Wanted _ 

IVanted — Monotype  matrices;  San  Serif 
Bold  No.  330;  Sans  Serif  Extra  Bold  No. 
332;  18  to  72  point.  E-934.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  March  10,  1934 


By  MARLEN  PEW 


(t 


I  THINK  the  finest  and  truest  thing  running  in  almost  every  newspaper  that 
I  can  say  is  that  you  are  a  gentle-  has  come  to  our  notice.  Amarillo’s 
man  of  the  press.” 


.And  I  think  that  the  finest  and  truest 
thing  I  can  say  of  this  deserved  tribute 
by-  the  President  to  James  P.  Hornaday, 
\Vashington  correspondent  of  Indian¬ 
apolis  News,  on  the  occasion  of  his  50th 
anniversary  as  a  working  newspaper¬ 
man,  is  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  gracious 
gentleman  of  the  White  House,  ex¬ 
ceptional  by  reason  of  active  kindness 
and  comprehension  among  all  the  Presi¬ 
dents  since  the  White  House  became  a 
news  centre. 

Mr.  Hornaday  is  a  quiet,  modest,  in¬ 
telligent  and  devoted  craftsman,  effec¬ 
tive  in  his  work,  the  type  upon  which 
we  base  our  faith  in  ethical  jour¬ 
nalism.  appreciated  not  only  by  the 
great  newspaper  that  has  employed  him 
for  many  years  but  by  his  every-day 
colleagues.  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  act  in  paus¬ 
ing  during  a  press  conference  to  shake 
the  hand  of  a  reporter,  at  life’s  half- 
century  milestone,  erected  in  my  mind 
a  monument  that  will  endure. 

«  «  « 

S.AID  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch: 

“The  United  States  is  that  paradise 
for  the  rich  man  the  Russians  say  it  is 
and  that  hell  for  the  poor  man  which 
we  know  it  is.” 

In  response  the  Chicago  Tribune 
said:  “If  the  Post-Dispatch  would  give 
its  employes  decent  wages  they  would 
not  be  hungry  Socialists  in  shiny  pants 
subservient  to  Gen.  (Cracking  Down) 
Johnson  and  wondering  when  they  eat.” 

But  what  we  deplore  is  the  passing  of 
the  good  old  fire-eating  editor. 

*  *  * 

British  newspapermen  are  seeking 
a  professional  status.  A  committee 
representing  the  Institute  of  Journalists 
of  Great  Britain  recently  waited  upon 
the  Home  Secretary  of  the  Government 
to  make  a  request  that  he  appoint  a 
government  committee  “to  inquire  into 
the  desirability  of  creating  for  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  journalism  a  statutory  btxly 
with  functions  similar  to  those  of  the 
bodies  which  exist  for  medicine,  the 
law,  and  other  professions.”  The  Home 
secretary  promised  to  give  the  proposal 
consideration. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposal  is  to 
establish  a  register  of  qualified  jour¬ 
nalists,  like  those  that  exist  for  medi¬ 
cine  and  law,  and  to  limit  the  practice 
of  journalism  to  those  whose  names 
are  approved  for  the  register. 

«  «  « 

Receipt  of  a  penny  post  card  from 
a  rural  subscriber  recently  gave 
members  of  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press- 
Gazette  a  laugh.  The  card  was  an  old- 
fashioned  design  picturing  a  huge  bou¬ 
quet  of  violets  out  of  which  projected 
the  head  of  a  pretty  child.  At  the  top 
of  the  card  was  the  word  “Remem- 
brsmce”  and  the  following  verse  was 
printed  below  the  picture: 

“The  violet  loves  a  sunny  bank. 

The  cowslip  loves  the  lea — 

The  scarlet  creeper  loves  the  elm. 

But  I  love  only  THEE.” 

In  contrast  to  this  touching  bit  of 
sentiment  was  the  written  message  in 
the  space  for  correspondence:  “Please 
do  not  send  the  paper  for  we  do  not 
want  it.” 

*  *  4> 

Best  newspaper  stunt  of  the  week: 

Gene  A.  Howe’s  “Mother-in-Law 
Day,”  a  glad  civic  party  at  Amarillo, 
Texas,  in  honor  of  the  mothers  of 
married  children  who  have  suffered  for 
2,500  years  under  the  unmerited  stings 
of  jokesmiths  and  irreverant  imps. 
Promoted  by  the  Globe,  the  affair  took 


mayor  decreed  that  the  citizen  show 
his  "love,  respect  and  understanding  of 
the  place  our  mothers-in-law  hold  in 
our  hearts  and  affections"  and  for  the 
gala  day  all  eligible  women  wore  cor¬ 
sages  of  sweet  peas  as  badges  of  honor. 
The  city’s  main  street  was  roped  off 
for  the  day,  the  mothers-in-law  paraded 
and  there  was  a  public  reception.  Prizes 
were  given  to  the  fattest,  leanest, 
youngest,  oldest,  prettiest  and  the  one 
having  the  most  in-laws.  All  jokes,  in¬ 
cluding  the  stale  rolling-pin  slur,  were 
barred.  (Jene  Howe,  son  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  philosopher  Ed  Howe,  published  an 
editorial  lauding  the  mother-in-law  as 
a  good  influence  in  the  modem  home. 

1  believe  this  to  have  been  an  en¬ 
tirely  original  enterprise,  certainly  one 
calculated  to  add  to  the  gaiety  of  life, 
not  to  mention  circulation. 

•  »  41 

CERTAIN  newsi»pers  have  been  say¬ 
ing:  The  Administration  at  Wash- 
in^on  can’t  take  it — “it”  meaning 
criticism.  But  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  some¬ 
thing  to  say  on  the  subject  in  his  radio 
address  of  March  5,  interpreted  by  m 
to  mean  that  what  is  objected  to  is 
"destructive  criticism.”  Here  is  what 
the  President  said: 

“There  are  some  i^ople,  of  course, 
who  do  not  think  things  through;  as 
for  example,  the  man  who  complained 
in  one  of  yesterday  morning’s  papers 
that  criticism  was  held  to  be  un¬ 
patriotic.  Let  me  put  the  case  so 
clearly  that  even  his  type  will  under¬ 
stand.  If  we  admit  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  a  specific  problem  to  solve  and 
undertakes  to  do  it  in  a  specific  way, 
the  critic  is  unpatriotic  who  contents 
himself  with  loudly  proclaiming  that 
that  way,  that  method  is  no  good; 
that  it  won’t  work;  that  it  is  wrong  to 
do  this.  This  critic  contributes  noth¬ 
ing — he  is  not  constructive;  he  is  un¬ 
patriotic  because  he  attempts  to  destroy 
without  even  suggesting  a  way  to  build 
up. 

“On  the  other  hand,  the  critic  is 
patriotic,  whether  he  be  a  business  man, 
a  worker,  a  farmer  or  a  politician,  if 
he  says  ‘I  don’t  like  the  methods  you 
are  using  to  solve  the  problems;  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  be  far  better  if  we  were 
to  use  the  following  alternate  method,' 
and  thereupon  outlines  for  the  benefit 
of  his  neighbor  and  his  government  a 
helpful  proposal. 

“In  this  great  evolution  through 
which  we  are  passing  the  average 
.American  is  doing  splendid  service  by 
coming  back  at  the  captious  critic  and 
saying  to  him:  ‘Well,  old  man,  and 
what  do  you  suggest?’  One  thing  is 
very  certain,  we  are  not  going  back 
either  to  the  old  conditions  or  to  the 
old  methods.” 

*  *  * 

IN  other  words  the  Chief  Executive 
was  telling  his  newspaper  and  lay 
critics  that  it  is  okeh  to  grouse  and 
bellyache  if  ...  if  ...  a  cure  is 
proposed,  an  alternative  suggested. 
Mustn’t  just  “knock”  and  pull  back. 
Destructive  criticism  is  negative  con¬ 
demnation  without  offering  something 
as  good  or  better.  Constructive  criti¬ 
cism  is  that  which  contributes  positively 
to  the  success  of  an  enterprise. 

Yea,  and  we  have  been  over  this 
ground  a  good  many  times.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  is  as  old  as  that  other  perennial 
about  environment  and  heredity.  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  flushed  with  the  exciting  busi¬ 
ness  of  crusading,  has  not  thought  the 
subject  of  proper  criticism  clean 
through.  Put  it  this  way:  Would  he 
say  that  a  friendly  critique,  which  pro- 


on  national  sigmficance,  the  story  of  it  posed  an  alternative  utterly  inimical  to 


New  Deal  principles,  was  “construc¬ 
tive”?  As  a  practical  matter,  at  this 
stage  of  the  recovery  race,  he  could  not 
very  well  admit  that  he  is  riding  the 
wrong  horse.  No  matter  how  fair  he 
might  wish  to  be  to  such  "constructive" 
critic — and  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  a  grand 
sense  of  justice — ^his  commitments 
would  stand  in  the  way.  Last  .April 
the  President  was  telling  newspaper¬ 
men  that  he  coveted  criticism  .  .  .  for 
heaven’s  sake  sing  out  if  you  see  the 
Administration  going  wrong  .  .  .  this 
is  too  big  and  vital  a  job  for  any  one 
man,  or  set  of  men,  to  undertake  with¬ 
out  the  criticial  support  of  the  press 
...  all  the  .Administration  asks  is 
that  criticism  be  prompt,  as  the  con¬ 
dition  is  precarious.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
meant  that.  It  was  his  mind  before  the 
New  Deal  policies  had  jelled.  In 
April  he  could  have  turned  this  way  or 
that  way,  as  intelligence,  conscience  and 
public  opinion  promptly  might  dictate. 
He  was  then  wide  open  to  suggestion. 
March,  1934,  presents  another  pictine 
The  inspirational  leader  of  a  thrilling 
national  crusade,  depending  for  success 
upon  fixed  objectives,  can’t  be  expected  to 
shift  his  course  with  all  winds  that  blow. 
*  *  m 

IF  you  or  I  were  in  his  big  shoes 
we  would  take  the  President’s  view 
of  what  is  “destructive  criticism”,  no 
doubt,  but  press  obligations  are  dif¬ 
ferent.  We  believe  that  the  press  of 
this  country  would  be  reduced  to  the 
impotency  of  the  German,  Russian  or 
Italian  press  were  it  to  give  literal 
acceptance  to  the  theory  that  there  can 
be  no  just  criticism  which  does  not 
concurrently  propose  alternatives.  We 
believe  it  an  American  right  to  condemn 
forms  of  government,  demanding  that 
statesmen  find  their  own  alternatives. 
The  press  is  not  the  government.  It 
does  not  possess  the  power,  nor  seek 
it.  Even  if  it  had  the  power,  it  could 
not  exercise  it.  It’s  business  is  to  in¬ 
form  on  the  facts,  and  comment  freely. 
Naturally,  the  best  kind  of  criticism 
undertakes  to  propose  reasonable  alter¬ 
natives.  But  if  no  concrete  proposal 
is  possible,  still  the  editor  serves  the 
body  politic  when  he  utters  disapproval 
of  men  or  measures  that  seem  to  him 
to  merit  disfavor.  This  “destructive 
criticism”,  when  sincere,  in  the  long  run 
may  also  fairly  be  called  “construc¬ 
tive”.  It  contributes  to  public  opinion, 
the  sovereign  power  which  transcends 
all  party  lines,  all  individual  opinion, 
and  whether  right  or  wrong  neverthe¬ 
less  constitutes  the  system  of  control  to 
which  we  owe  our  national  fortunes  and 
freedom.  Those  newspapers  that  pro¬ 
fessionally  tear  down,  rather  tl^  con¬ 
struct,  sometimes  serve  best.  They  can 
be  fair  about  it.  My  complaint  in 
the  mad  era  that  led  to  the  big  crack- 
up  in  1929  was  that  the  press,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  seemed  to  have  lost  its  opposi¬ 
tion  voice,  becoming  a  go-along,  smug, 
contented  and  wholly  “constructive” 
press.  What  was  constructed  in  that 
era  proved  to  be  a  national  tragedy. 
A  modicum  of  “destructive  journalism” 
might  have  averted  it 
Crusade  leaders,  sincere  men  like  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  want  to  succeed.  They  have 
faith  in  themselves  and  their  plans. 
God  bless  them!  TTiey  naturally  resist 
opposition  and  resent  reproof.  It  is 
just  human  to  say:  “Well,  if  you  don’t 
like  my  way  of  doing  it,  tell  me  a 
better  way.”  However,  where  the 
smoke  of  battle  is  not  in  one’s  eyes, 
and  the  roar  of  NR  A,  CWA  and  all 
of  the  other  big  guns  of  the  New  Deal 
does  not  numb  the  eardrums,  it  is 
possible  to  reason:  all  criticism  serves 
in  a  democracv. 

■  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  idea  of  dividing  items  with 
thrre  periods,  as  in  this  column,  is 
an  ancient  device,  an  instance  of  it  oc¬ 
curring  in  New  York  Sunday  Courier, 
said  by  the  historian  Hyde  to  have  been 
the  first  Sunday  newspaper  in  America, 
published  exclusively  on  that  day,  in  the 
year  1825... Don’t  tell  me  that  folks, 
especially  women,  no  longer  enjoy 
poetry:  Helen  Welshimer,  who  writes 
for  NEA-Service  lovely  verse  about 
children,  flowers,  lovers,  faith,  hope, 
charity  and  beauty  in  all  forms,  is  the 
author  of  a  booklet  distributed  by  news¬ 


papers  publishing  her  syndicated  mate, 
rial  and  I  am  told  that  more  thjg 
50,000  copies  have  been  distrft. 
uted. .  .Two  generations  of  famed  newi. 
paper  puzzle  makers  have  passed 
Sam  Loyd  and  his  father,  and  we  won. 
der  who  will  succeed  them.  Tl* 
father’s  prize  puzzle  was  called  tht 
"Disappearing  Chinaman,”  and  thjt 
13th  Chinaman  tantalized  millions.  Dg 
you  remember  it  ?  The  son  invented 
the  brain  teaser  “How  Old  Is  Ann?" 

I  well  recall  when  that  puzzle  set  ail 
New  York  half  crazy.  It  was  a  circn- 
lation  maker  for  weeks.  If  you  hare 
forgotten,  you  may  want  to  try  it  again: 
"The  combined  anes  of  Mary  and  iVaii 
are  44  years,  and  Mary  is  twice  as  old 
as  Ann  was  when  Mary  was  half  as  oU 
as  Ann  will  be  when  Ann  is  three  times 
as  old  as  Mary  was  when  Mary  wu 
three  times  as  old  as  Ann.  How  old  is 
Ann?” 

*  *  *  I 

JOHN  McCLAIN  of  New  York  5w| 
staff  recently  induced  Bill  Warneckt  [ 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  making  of  th  I 
most  remarkable  newspicture  on  record  * 
— the  one  showing  the  late  Mayor  (Jav-  < 
nor,  of  New  York,  at  the  very  momot 
a  crazy  crank  had  shot  him  on  tbt 
deck  of  a  ship  at  a  Hoboken  dock,  in 
.August,  1910.  Bill  Warnecke  is  stJl 
covering  the  waterfront  with  his 
camera,  too  much  absorbed  with  evert  ! 
day’s  assigmnent  to  talk  about  his  his-  : 
toric  graphic  feat,  but  the  Sun  man  i 
opened  his  mouth  for  the  first  time  on ' 
a  subject  long  discussed  in  newspaper 
circles.  Bill  was  employed  on  the  dd  ^ 
New  York  World  and  Charlie  Chapin  I 
was  his  city  editor.  | 

*  *  m  I 

JUST  by  chance  he  caught  the  at- 1 
signment  to  make  a  snap  of  the  famoos 
mayor  who  had  gone  to  the  pier  to 
see  some  friends  off  for  Europe.  This  i 
is  Bill’s  story :  “It  was  about  ten  b  I 
the  morning  when  1  got  there,  and  the 
other  photographers  had  already  posed 
the  Mayor  and  were  on  their  way  back 
to  New  York.  They  tried  to  get  me 
to  come  along,  but  I  told  them  I  would 
have  to  make  him  pose  again.  I  taid 
I  had  to  make  good  on  that  raise 
(Chapin  had  just  itKreased  his  pay.)  f 
I  had  a  little  trouble  talking  Gaynor  i 
into  coming  back  down  on  deck  where  | 
I  could  make  him,  but  he  finally  said  i 
okeh.  I  stood  him  up  against  a  rail  j 
and  backed  up  to  get  the  proper  dis-  i 
tance  between  us.  I  was  almost  ready  | 
to  shoot  when  the  President  of  (Me  y 
and  his  wife  walked  by.  The  Ma^  : 
had  met  them,  and  they  were  sailing.  : 
He  reached  up  to  tip  his  hat  and  I  j 
thought  I  would  make  a  picture  with  | 
all  of  them  in  it.  I  was  just  going  to  { 
pull  when  I  heard  the  report  of  this  ; 
revolver  from  some  place  beside  me.  ' 
I  looked  up  from  the  finder  and  saw  i 
blood  coming  out  of  the  Mayor’s  neck.  ; 
He  was  beginning  to  sway  on  his  fed 
and  the  men  behind  him,  some  city  offi-  f 
cials,  were  closing  in  to  catch  him.  I 
didn’t  look  any  more — I  just  turned  my ; 
camera  and  made  the  picture.  i 

“After  that,  maybe  a  second  later. ; 
they  grabbed  this  Gallagher,  who  fired  i 
the  shot,  and  took  the  Mayor  away  be  | 
low  decks.  I  made  a  picture  of  Big  | 
Bill  Edwards  holding  Gallagher  by  his  | 
neck  and  I  was  going  to  run  off  the  t 
ship  and  call  the  paper  when  one  of  | 
our  reporters  from  the  World  came  j 
along.  ‘Send  a  bulletin  in  to  the  office,’  j 
I  told  hina.  He  said  he  wanted  to  gd  f 
the  story  first,  but  I  said,  ‘If  you  don’t 
send  a  bulletin,  I  will !  You  can  gd 
the  story  later.’  So  the  fellow  finally 
ran  onto  the  pier  and  sent  a  flash. 

“That’s  about  the  whole  story,  I 
guess.  The  World  beat  the  town  by 
several  minutes  and  (Thapin  gave  tht 
reporter  who  sent  the  bulletin  a  $S 
bonus.  The  reporter  offered  me  halt 
for  my  advice,  but  I  took  three  drinlo 
of  rye  with  him  and  refused  it.  I  had 
the  enlargement  of  my  picture  made  <• 
minutes  after  I  took  the  shot  and  t 
ran  all  over  page  one  that  day. 

“The  World  gave  me  $150  as  a  bonus 
Mr.  Pulitzer  sent  me  $50  from  Europ 
after  the  paper  reached  him  and  (Thapii 
sold  two  prints  to  Harper’s  Magazim 
and  gave  me  the  money — $40. 

“It  just  happened.  I  was  going  o* 
my  vacation  a  few  days  later  and  thd 
money  certainly  came  in  handy.” 
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#  No  longer  is  it  necessary 
to  buy  a  special  machine 
for  setting  big  type  beyond 
the  range  of  the  keyboard 
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U.  S.  Patent  1740435  — Other  Patents  Pending  in  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Countries 


#  Keyboard  and  hand  composition  can 
now  be  combined  in  a  single  all -slug 
system  on  any  new  Intertype. 


WHAT  THIS  SYSTEM  DOES 

•  It  handles  large  display  lines  as  well  as  regular 
keyboard  composition  at  low  cost  and  with  but  a 
slight  investment  in  equipment. 

•  It  greatly  reduces  the  cost  of  corrections,  making 
it  possible  to  obtain  them  at  a  moment's  notice  with¬ 
out  shifting  or  replacing  magazines. 

•  It  enables  composing  rooms  to  adopt  all -slug 
composition  up  to  full- width  60  point  caps  (which 
covers  90  per  cent  of  the  range  of  type  used  in  the 
average  plant)  without  a  large  investment  in  spe¬ 
cial  machinery. 

•  It  provides  one,  two  and  three-column  heads  and 
display  lines  on  one-piece  slugs. 

•  It  permits  automatic  justification  of  ALL  lines. 

THESE  ADVANTAGES  are  now  available  on  any 
new  Intertype  equipped  with  Universal  Automatic 
Quadding  and  Centering  Device 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  360  Furman  Street;  Chicago,  130  North  Franklin  Street'  New  Orleans, 
1007  Comp  Street  Son  Francisco,  152  Fremont  Street  Los  Angeles,  1220  South  Maple 
Avenue;  Boston,  80  Federal  Street  Canada,  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  March  10,  1934 


Few  Publishers  Appreciate  Full  Color 
Possibilities  of  Modern  Presses 


So  Says  Otto  Forkert,  Typographer  and  Historian  of  Press  Development 
Since  Gutenberg^s  Day — Simpler  Typography  Needed,  He  Believes 


CONTINUOUS  development  of  color 
printing  is  essential  on  the  part  of 
American  newspapers  if  they  are  to 
compete  success¬ 
fully  with  other 
modem  mediums 
o  f  information. 
Combined  with  a 
more  effective  use 
of  color,  is  the 
need  for  more 
attractively  d  e  - 
signed  display  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the 
newspaper  c  o  1  - 
umns.  These  two 
thoughts  were 
outlined  to  Editor 
&  Publisher  this 
week  by  Otto 
Maurice  Forkert,  internationally  known 
tyi^raphical  expert  and  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  design  and  layout 
for  the  Cuneo  Press,  Inc.,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Forkert  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Graphic  Arts  Academy  of  Zurich, 
Switzerland,  and  has  had  15  years  of 
experience  with  some  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  printing  arts  institutions  in  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Europe.  He  is  often  referred 
to  as  the  “20th  Century  Gutenberg” 
because  of  his  research  work  with 
Gutenberg  typesetting.  During  the  Cen¬ 
tury  of  Progress  Exposition  in  Chicago 
last  summer,  he  cast  and  set  type  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  early  printers 
did  the  work  at  the  Gutenberg  work¬ 
shop  at  the  Fair.  The  Gutenberg  press 
and  print  shop  were  brought  to  this 
coimtry  through  the  efforts  of  John  F. 
Cuneo,  president  of  Cuneo  Press,  Inc., 
magazine  and  book  publishers. 

Mr.  Forkert  is  an  enthusiastic  be¬ 
liever  in  the  theory  that  modem  crafts¬ 
manship  must  acquire  much  of  the  same 
skill  of  the  early  master  printers  in 
order  to  equal  the  excellent  work  done 
in  the  past  in  the  held  of  typograj^y. 
Seated  in  his  studio  at  the  Cuneo  plant 
in  Chicago  this  week,  Mr.  Forkert  turned 
his  attention  to  the  future  of  American 
newspaper  printing. 

“The  only  way  newspaper  publishers 
can  successfully  live  beside  the  radio, 
automobile  and  motion  picture  theatre, 
is  through  a  rebirth  of  a  more  attractive 
and  colorful  newspaper  page,”  he  said. 
“So  far,  only  a  few  smart  magazine 
publishers  have  used  the  modem  color 
press  to  its  full  advantage.  In  the  two 
and  four-colored  flatbed,  or  rotary  press, 
lies  the  renaissance  of  newspaper  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing.” 

He  referred  to  the  need  of  more  at¬ 
tractive  typography  and  layout  in  news¬ 
paper  advertisements,  saying : 

“One  of  the  finest  attempts  I  have 
seen  toward  improving  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  makeup  and  design  was  that 
undertaken  by  the  New  York  Times 
about  a  year  ago  when  that  newspaper 
sponsored  a  contest  for  more  uniform 
layout  and  use  of  simpler  type  faces 
for  one-column  advertisements.  The 
Times  definitely  proved  that  one-column 
ads  can  be  laid  out  and  set  in  a  very 
simple,  yet  beautiful  style,  merely  by 
selecting  uniform  and  appropriate  type 
faces.  Why  cannot  these  same  prin¬ 
ciples  be  applied  to  larger  display  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers?” 

Mr.  Forkert  feels  that  smaller  dailies 
are  missing  an  opportunity  by  not  de¬ 
veloping  the  cooperative  full-page  ad¬ 
vertisement  to  a  greater  extent.  He 
rapidly  sketched  for  the  benefit  of  the 
writer  the  possibilities  of  an  attractive 
Easter  Fashion  Parade  ad,  around 
which  local  merchants  might  well  tie  in 


Otto  M.  Fokkekt 


with  individual  copy.  He  said  this  type 
of  advertising  has  long  been  popular 
with  continental  newspapers  in  Europe. 
American  dailies,  he  said,  have  been 
too  eager  to  get  large  display  space 
with  huge  black  face  type,  screaming 
“extra  special  sales  and  bargains”  and 
have  overlooked  the  attractive  and 
forceful  medium  of  the  cooperative 
page. 

He  briefly  touched  upon  the  funda¬ 
mental  difference  between  American  and 
continental  European  newspaper  front 
page  makeup,  remarking  that  dailies  in 
this  country  feature  bold  headlines  in 
order  to  attract  street  sales,  while  con¬ 
tinental  dailies  are  sold  largely  upon  an 
annual  subscription  basis  and  go  direct 
to  the  home,  thus  permitting  an  entirely 
different  headline  treatment. 

Mr.  Forkert  might  well  be  described 
as  an  artist  whose  medium  of  expression 
is  type.  He  has  been  a  winner  in  na¬ 
tional  and  international  typographical 
competitions  and  is  a  member  of  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chic^o.  His  historical  studies  of 
printing  have  led  him  to  feel  that  not 
only  did  printers  like  Gutenberg  do  the 
first  printing,  but  they  were  and  are 
still  the  masters  of  their  trade. 

Recently  Mr.  Forkert  reproduced  in 
Donat  Type,  the  first  known  movable 
type  of  Gutenberg  of  the  15th  century, 
a  page  from  Benjamin  Franklin’s  Poor 
Richard’s  Almanac  and  Gazette.  This 
Franklin  page,  illuminated  by  hand, 
was  printed  on  hand-made  paper  on  the 
Gutenberg  press  from  the  Gutenberg 
Museum  in  Mainz  by  the  Cuneo  East¬ 
ern  Press  at  Philadelphia.  The  page, 
giving  Franklin’s  advice  to  youthful 
printers  of  his  Mriod,  was  authographed 
by  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache  Hunting- 
ton,  great-great-great-grandson  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Frai^in.  Commenting  upon  the 
technique  of  typesetting  as  followed  by 
Gutenberg,  Mr.  Forkert  said: 

“The  setting  of  the  type  by  Guten¬ 
berg,  allowing  all  lines  to  end  even,  with 
perfectly  even  space  between  the  words, 
is  a  secret  which  the  modern  printing 
industry  has  been  unable  to  duplicate. 
That  is  the  reason  why  the  original 
Gutenberg  Bible,  valued  at  $500,000,  is 
such  a  great  prize. 

“Typesetting  was  done  by  having  va¬ 
rious  widths  of  type,  different  oifly  in 
the  thickness  of  a  hair  line  stroke;  so 
that  actually  more  than  300  letters  were 
cast  for  Gutenberg’s  type  case,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  ordinary  26  letters  used 
today.  A  great  many  of  the  lower  cast 
letters  were  cast  in  different  accents  and 
abbreviations.  The  arrangement  of  the 
letters  comes  closer  to  the  old-fashioned 
two-sectional  type  case,  especially  for 
the  capital  letters;  for  the  lower-case 
letters  it  is  more  like  the  continental 
European  case  layout.” 

Mr.  Forkert  is  also  a  recognized 
authority  on  the  historical  significance 
of  printing.  He  recently  completed  a 
historical  sketch  of  the  printing  press, 
entitled  “From  Gutenberg  to  the  Cuneo 
Press.”  In  this  brochure  he  describes 
the  early  history  of  the  printing  press 
and  the  typefounder,  in  part,  as  follows : 

“Although  the  word  ‘press’  is  receiv¬ 
ing  many  interpretations  in  our  modern 
age,  it  is  rather  surprising  to  find  very 
few  publications  on  the  printing  press 
that  are  historically  accurate  and  tech¬ 
nically  complete.  ‘The  power  of  the 
press’  is  a  proverbial  expression  of  the 
twentieth  century,  yet  it  applies  only 
to  the  magazine  and  newspaper  indus¬ 
tries,  One  often  speaks  of  a  certain 
‘Press,’  using  the  word  for  a  firm's 
name.  The  freedom  of  the  press,  press 


politics,  and  even  press  laws,  are  all 
current  expressions  giving  only  a  slight 
indication  of  the  far  reaching  social 
economic  and  political  influences  of  the 
press.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  in  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  histories  written  on  printing 
only  a  few  instances  are  found  of  a 
thorough  historical  research  on  the 
early  printing  press,  while  our  modern 


The  Gutenberg  Press,  now  on  display 
in  this  country  through  courtesy  of  The 
Cuneo  Press,  Inc.,  from  the  Gutenberg 
Museum.  The  press  was  at  A  Century 
of  Progress  Exposition  in  Chicago  last 
summer.  Otto  M.  Forkert  was  in 
charge  of  the  Gutenberg  Workshop  at 
the  fair. 

presses,  from  a  simple  cylinder  press 
to  the  most  complicated  precision  color¬ 
rotary  press,  have  such,  an  important 
position  in  our  daily  life? 

“It  is  a  generally  accepted  theory  that 
printing  from  movable  type  was  prac¬ 
ticed  in  Eastern  Asia  centuries  before 
it  was  known  to  the  Europeans  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  the  sixth  century 
wood-block  printing  is  already  found  in 
China,  and  two  centuries  later  in  Japan 
also.  It  is,  however,  not  until  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  that  the 
first  wood-block  prints  are  discovered 
in  Europe.  Of  these,  one  of  the  earli¬ 
est  and  actually  dated  prints  is  the  one 
of  St.  Christopher  of  1423.  These 
wood-block  prints  and  the  first  block- 
books  are  looked  upon  by  many  author¬ 
ities  as  an  intermediate  stage  which  m^ 
have  given  the  idea  of  typography.  It 
is  especially  in  this  almost  ‘popularized’ 
study  of  the  early  documents  of  print¬ 
ing,  that  not  the  press,  but  the  picture 
and  the  type  have  been  the  main  sub¬ 
ject  of  research. 

“The  theory  concerning  the  invention 
of  Gutenberg  set  forth  in  D.  B.  Up¬ 
dike’s  ‘History  of  Printing  Types,’ 
Vol,  I,  Harvard  University  Press,  is 
generally  accepted  as  correct  and  reads : 
‘Gutenberg’s  invention  consisted,  appar¬ 
ently,  in  making  brass  moulds  and  mat¬ 
rices  by  which  type  could  be  accurately 
cast  in  large  quantities.  As  Mr.  De 
Vinne  reminds  us,  relief  printing,  paper, 
wood-engraving,  printed  books,  even  the 
printing-press,  and  perhaps  the  idea  of 
movable  types,  were  not  attributable  to 
Gutenberg.  These  had  all  been  thought 
of  already.  Gutenberg  availed  himself 
of  the  different  experiments  of  his 
predecessors  and  made  something  which, 
however  it  has  been  improved  upon  in 
detail  today,  has  not  been  improved  upon 
in  theory.’ 

“In  the  many  priceless  publications  of 


the  Gutenberg  Society  of  M..inz,  and  in 
the  laboratories  of  the  Gutenberg  Mu- 
seiim,  many  hotly  disputed  questions 
concerning  the  early  history  of  printing 
have  been  answered  during  the  last  , 

25  years.  As  a  result  of  studies  made  . 
and  of  the  tireless  efforts  of  men,  such 
as  Dr.  A.  Ruppel,  director  of  the  Mu- 
.seum  in  Mainz,  Gustav  Mori,  Karl  Die- 
terichs,  and  other  authorities,  a  complete 
reproduction  of  Gutenberg’s  workshop 
has  been  achieved. 

“The  following  notes  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  printing  are  without  doubt  of 
general  interest,  and  of  special  interest 
to  printers,  publishers,  advertisers,  and 
to  all  occupi^  in  the  graphic  arts :  The 
wood-block  illustrations  of  Jost  Am- 
mann,  published  in  ‘Guilds  and  Crafts’ 
by  Siegmund  Feyerabend,  Frankfurt  a. 

M.,  1568,  give  quite  a  clear  conception 
of  the  paper-maker,  the  type-founder, 
and  the  printer  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  The  paper-press  is 
presumably  a  close  predecessor  of  the 
printing  press.  As  it  was  a  strict  cus¬ 
tom  in  the  paper-makers’  guild  that  ea^ 
apprentice,  before  being  accepted  as  a 
craftsman,  had  to  swear  that  wherever 
he  worked  he  would  never  tear  down 
anything  old  or  let  anything  new  cook 
up,  it  is  easily  understood  how  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  paper-press  did  not 
change  during  several  centuries.  Only 
a  vertical  movement  was  necessary  for 
the  paper-press  in  order  to  press  the 
water  out  of  the  paper  stack,  while  ) 
the  printing-press  required  two  ^lov^ 
ments :  an  horizontal,  to  bring  the  type- 
form  under  the  press-board,  and  a  ver¬ 
tical  movement  to  bring  the  necessary 
pressure  upon  the  form.  In  a  testimony 
given  during  one  of  the  many  court 
proceedings  in  which  Gutenberg  was 
entangled  throughout  his  whole  life,  it 
was  cited  by  a  cabinet  maker  and  car¬ 
penter,  Sahspach,  that  the  press  was  of 
very  simple  construction. 

“The  first  authentically  recognized 
and  dated  document  of  printing  from 
movable  type  is  the  astronomical  calen¬ 
dar  of  the  year  1448.  And  the  first 
book  printed  at  Mainz  is  the  famous 
42-line  bible,  a  copy  of  which  was  ac¬ 
quired  for  the  Congressional  Library  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  at  the  price  of 
$500,000.  After  Fust  and  Schoeffer,  the 
two  associates  of  Gutenberg,  published 
their  well-known  Psalter  (1457)  with 
the  first  printed  two-color  initial,  and 
Sweynheyn  and  Pannartz  had  set  up  a 
press  in  Italy  in  1465,  the  University 
of  Paris  invited  three  Germans  to 
mount  their  presses  there,  whereupon 
Lyons  followed  the  example;  and  in  a 
‘Dance  of  Death’  (Danse  Macabre) 
from  Lyons,  1499,  we  find  the  first  view 
of  a  composing  room,  printing  office  t 
and  bookstore.  In  1548  we  find  also  a 
picture  of  a  press  in  Zurich,  Switzer¬ 
land,  used  by  Christoph  Froschauer  for 
his  ‘Swiss  Chronicle.’  This  is  one  of 
the  best  drawings  of  the  presses  of  that 
time.  Yet,  many  of  these  old  illustra¬ 
tions  are  not  technically  correct.  It 
might  be  observed  that  in  many  cases 
the  spiral  movement  of  the  center  beam 
is  reversed,  so  that  the  press  as  picture 
would  actually  have  moved  to  the  ceil¬ 
ing  and  would  never  have  produced  the  j 
desired  print.  1 

“According  to  the  Printers  Regula-  j 
tion  of  Frankfurt  in  1573  (revised  m  j 
1598),  the  daily  production  amountw  f 
to  an  average  of  3,600  prints.  Thu 
can  be  regarded  a  high  average,  con¬ 
sidering  all  the  motions  that  were  nw- 
essary  to  get  a  single  print.  The  work-  , 
ing  time  totalled  then  fifteen  hours  per  I 
(Continued  on  page  XI) 
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CARE  PREVENTS  SWELLING  OF  ROLLERS 

Must  Be  Absolutely  True  When  Placed  On  Press  and  Be  Frequently  Inspected,  Says  Washington 
Star  Man — Improper  Grinding  Will  Leave  Uneven  Surface 

WASHINGTON,  Mar.  5 — There  By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING  any  particular  time.  When  this  policy 

is  a  secret  m  preventing  exces-  Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher  tollowed.  he  said,  the  reerindine  can 


TT  IS  a  secret  in  preventing  exces¬ 
sive  swelling  of  rubber  press  rollers, 
but  the  secret  is  easily  learned  and  re¬ 
quires  only  proper  supervision  to  be 
effective,  according  to  E.  L.  Cecil,  chief 
machinist  of  Washington  Evening  Star. 

The  secret  is  simply  to  be  certain 
that  rollers  are  absolutely  true  when 
placed  on  a  press,  coupled  with  regular 
inspection  and  resetting  when  neces¬ 
sary,  followed  up  by  regrinding  when 
excessive  swelling  is  found. 

Mr.  Cecil  said  his  experience  has 
been  that  high  press  speeds  do  not 
affect  rubber  rollers.  What  affects 
them,  in  his  opinion,  is  uneven  roller 
surface,  usually  caused  by  improper 
grinding.  No  roller  whidi  possesses 
a  true  surface  will  be  harmed  in  any 
way  by  high  speed,  said  Mr,  Cecil. 
This,  of  course,  assumes  proper  care 
on  the  part  of  pressmen. 

‘‘If  a  pressman  is  given  a  roller  which 
is  not  true,  although  it  may  be  brand 
new,  he  is  sunk  before  he  gets  started,” 
said  Mr.  Cecil,  ‘‘for  no  amount  of 
manipulating  can  correct  this  condi¬ 
tion.  If  the  roller  does  not  cover  a 
form  properly;  that  is,  if  it  is  light  in 
spots,  naturally  the  pressman  sets  it 
tighter.  Then  the  trouble  begins. 

“By  attempting  to  cover  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  the  light  spots  in  the  roller  will 
contact  the  form  all  right,  but  the  heavy 
spots  will  make  too  strong  a  contact. 
The  result  is  inevitable.  Excessive 
friction  immediately  starts  at  the  points 
of  heaviest  contact.  Unless  this  is 
watched  with  extreme  care  it  results 
in  burning  of  the  roller,  and  may  re¬ 
sult  in  burned-out  bearings  and  bush¬ 
ings  and,  in  some  cases  the  roller  actu¬ 
ally  will  break  Icxise  from  the  stocks. 

“Of  course,  this  means  mechanical 
breakdowns,  costly  delays  and  starts  a 
whole  series  of  difficulties  which  could 
have  been  avoided  had  the  roller  been 
properly  ground  before  being  placed.” 

Mr.  Cecil  said  it  was  very  difficult 
to  regrind  rollers  which  have  been 
burned,  for  they  become  gummy  and 
sticky  and  the  life  tends  to  leave  the 
rubber.  He  said  there  is  no  definite 
time  which  can  be  set  for  regrinding, 
but  that  rubber  rollers  should  be  in¬ 
spected  carefully  every  10  days  or 
two  weeks. 

This  inspection  should  check  the  set¬ 
ting  of  the  roller  at  all  points,  with  a 
view  to  resetting  it  or,  if  necessary,  re¬ 
moving  it  for  regrinding.  No  roller 
should  be  permitted  to  swell  more  than 
1/32  of  an  inch,  Mr.  Cecil  said.  This 
swelling  usually  occurs  in  the  center 
and  sometimes  is  due  to  what  he  feels 
is  an  inherent  defect  built  into  rollers — 
the  crown.  Mr.  Cecil  believes  crown¬ 
ing  is  unnecessary  and  undesirable. 

Mr.  Cecil  is  the  inventor  of  a  metal 
cutter  and  equipment  for  regrinding 
rollers  and,  quite  naturally,  believes 
the  metal  cutter  method  is  superior  to 
the  emery  wheel  method.  The  metal 
cutter  is  in  use  in  the  Evening  Star 
plant  and  the  Star’s  machine  does  a 
considerable  amount  of  work  for  other 
newspapers,  including  a  number  located 
outside  Washington. 

“There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
of  the  superiority  of  the  metal  cutter,” 
Mid  Mr.  Cecil.  “It  gives  a  cleaner 
finish  and  a  smoother  surface. 

“More  attention  should  be  paid  in 
pressrooms  to  rollers^  and  to  the  need 
for  their  proper  adjustment  and  for 
regrinding  when  necessary.  The  best 
results  are  not  being  obtained  from  a 
large  percentage  of  rollers  now  in  use 
in  newspaper  pressrooms,  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  nroper  attention  is  not  be¬ 
ing  given  their  care. 

T  doubt  very  much  if  anyone  knows 
the  tnie  life  of  a  rubber  roller.  We 
have  rollers  in  the  Star  plant  which 
have  been  in  use  10  years,  and  I  know 
of  other  plants  which  have  rollers  older 
than  these.  It  is  an  interesting  thing 
that  wdien  a  rubber  roller  is  reground 


it  increases  about  as  much  in  diameter 
as  the  amount  taken  off.  How  long 
this  process  will  keep  up  I  don’t  know.” 

Mr.  Cecil  said  it  has  been  practicable 
in  the  Star  plant  to  set  4  inch  rollers 
with  bearings  %  to  ^  ol  an  inch,  with 
form  rollers  H  to  7/16  of  an  inch. 

He  emphasized  that  pressmen  should 
not  be  blamed  for  burning  rollers  if 
they  are  not  given  true  rollers  to  work 
with  in  the  first  instance.  No  press¬ 
man,  he  said,  can  avoid  difficulty  with 


a  roller  which  is  out  of  true.  The 
thing  to  do  is  to  see  that  the  roller  is 
true  before  being  placed  on  a  press. 
When  this  is  accomplished,  the  press¬ 
man  can  take  the  responsibility  for 
keeping  it  true.  Careless  press  work, 
of  course,  will  ruin  any  roller,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  perfect,  he  said. 

The  Star’s  chief  machinist  recom¬ 
mended  “frequent  regrinding,”  but  said 
the  frequency  depended  on  the  amount 
of  swelling  rather  than  on  the  lapse  of 


Heavy  duty  lathe,  used  in  Cincinnati  TimesStar  plant,  is  similar  to  machine 
developed  by  E.  L.  Cecil  for  roller-grinding  and  polishing  in  Washington  Star 

office. 

The  Cecil  rubber  roller  finishing  Fast  moving  parts  of  the  equipment, 
equipment  is  mounted  on  a  stand-  such  as  roller  driving  headstock  and 
ard  16-inch  x  14-foot  heavy  duty  engine  grinder  bearings,  are  mounted  in  ball 
lathe  occupying  a  floor  space  of  only  bearings.  The  roller  refinishing  equip- 
2  feet  6  inches  x  14  feet.  The  lathe,  ment  can  be  removed  in  about  10 
manufactured  by  the  Rahn-Larmon  Co.,  minutes,  leaving  the  lathe  available  for 
Cincinnati,  machine  tool  builder,  was  other  work.  This  is  cited  as  an  im- 
selected  as  a  component  part  of  the  portant  feature,  as  thus  the  equipment 
Cecil  equipment  because  of  its  sub-  becomes  a  triple  duty  machine,  function- 
stantial  construction  and  reasonable  cost,  ing  as  a  roller  dressing  machine,  roller 
For  rigidity  and  strength,  the  lathe  polisher,  and  a  standard  lathe, 
has  double  cabinet  type  end  legs,  and  Simplicity  of  operation  is  a  feature, 
a  center  leg,  all  of  gray  iron  castings.  For  refinishing,  the  roller  is  mounted 
The  lathe  has  a  completely  geared  and  on  its  own  press  bearings  throughout 
enclosed  headstock  operating  in  a  ma-  the  process.  There  are  no  adjustments 
chine  oil  lath,  and  has  nine  speeds  and  necessary  to  insure  correct  alignment, 
30  to  40  different  feeds.  Speeds  may  as  the  mounting  is  designed  to  maintain 
be  changed  on  the  headstock  while  the  this  at  all  times.  The  rubber  is  cut 
machine  is  in  operation,  without  intri-  down  to  the  desired  size  with  the  metal 
cate  adjustment  .  cutter,  the  refuse  rubber  being  collected 

The  Cecil  equipment  itself  is  mounted  as  the  cutter  removes  it  from  the  rol- 
on  the  bed  and  carriage  of  the  lathe,  ler. 

This  equipment  includes  high  speed  The  suction  fan  used  for  this  pur- 
roller  polishing  equipment  and  soapstone  pose  also  serves  to-  keep  the  roller  cool 
applicator  as  well  as  the  grinding  head  during  the  cutting  down  operations, 
on  which  is  mounted  the  patented  metal  This  elimination  of  heat  tends  also  to 
cutter.  During  the  roller  refinishing  reduce  distortion  of  the  roller  as  a  con- 
operations,  the  roller  is  driven  by  the  sequence.  Feeder,  intermediate  and 
lathe  headstock.  During  the  polishing  vibrator  rollers  are  used  just  as  they 
operations,  the  lathe  headstock  remains  come  from  the  metal  cutter, 
stationary,  and  the  roller  is  driven  at  Precision  is  a  positive  element  as  all 
a  high  speed  by  the  3-horsepower  motor  guesswork  has  b^n  eliminated.  It  is 
mounted  beneath  the  lathe  bed.  From  pointed  out  that  the  equipment  was  not 
the  grinding  to  the  polishing  set-up,  no  designed  as  a  make-shift,  but  has  been 
extensive  mechanical  change  is  neces-  correctly  engineered  and  properly  de- 
sary.  All  that  is  required  is  the  loosen-  signed,  as  well  as  thoroughly  tested  in 
ing  of  a  single  small  S/16-inch  screw  newspaper  press  rooms.  In  at  least  one 
in  order  that  a  small  driving  plate  on  plant,  rollers  are  ground  by  pressmen 
the  polishing  head  may  be  moved.  An  and  pressmen’s  apprentices,  since  this 
ingenious  device,  including  an  applica-  newspaper  plant  has  no  machinist, 
tor  and  collector,  enables  the  operator  Mr.  Cecil  also  is  introducing  a  ma- 
to  apply  any  amount  of  soapstone  de-  chine  for  grinding  and  polishing  rolls 
sired  from  a  reservoir.  The  surplus,  without  the  lathe  features.  This  is 
instead  of  being  precipitated  into  the  suitable  for  more  economical  installa- 
atmosphere,  is  collected  by  this  device  tion,  and  provides  two  speeds  for  polish- 
and  may  be  used  over  again.  It  is  ing  and  grinding, 
stated  that  this  single  feature  removes  Mr.  Cecil  has  applied  for  patents 
roller  finishing  from  what  no  doubt  may  covering  the  mechanical  features  of  his 
prove  to  be  an  occupational  hazard.  inventions. 


any  particular  time.  When  this  policy 
is  followed,  he  said,  the  regrinding  can 
be  done  at  a  minimum  of  cost,  it  is 
an  easier  job,  the  roller  has  a  better 
surface  and,  in  general,  the  job  is  more 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  Cecil  said  the  Star  has  had  con¬ 
siderable  success  with  form  rollers 
which  are  highly  polished,  so  well  pol¬ 
ished,  in  fact,  that  no  imperfections  are 
visible  even  with  the  aid  of  a  magnify¬ 
ing  glass. 

A  grain  fini.>h,  however,  is  used  on 
feeders,  intermediates,  or  vibrators. 
He  said  it  has  been  found  that  ^is 
prevents  the  rollers  from  skidding, 
gives  good  traction  and  acts  somewlut 
as  a  reserve  reservoir.  Grain  finish 
also  has  been  found  very  satisfactory 
for  ductor  rollers,  he  said. 

“I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  efficiency 
of  rubber  rollers,”  said  Mr.  Cecil.  “I 
do  not  believe  that  high  speed  presses 
would  be  practicable  or  possible  with¬ 
out  them.  The  fact  that  some  news¬ 
papers  have  difficulty  with  them  is 
due,  in  my  opinion,  not  to  any  basic 
deficiencies  in  rubber,  but  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  properly  cared  for. 

“A  rubber  roller  which  is  true  when 
it  is  placed  on  the  press  and  is  kept 
true  by  constant  inspection  and  care 
will  last  indefinitely.” 

A  scheme  for  eliminating  porosity  of 
rollers  also  has  been  developed  in  the 
Star  plant,  under  the  direction  of  John 
Callahan,  pressroom  foreman.  This 
was  discovered  after  many  experiments, 
all  of  which  were  aimed  at  finding 
something  which  would  fill  up  the  pores 
in  the  rubber  after  regrinding. 

Finally  il  was  found  that  bathing 
the  rollers  in  boiled  linseed  oil  did  the 
trick.  This  is  done,  of  course,  only 
after  regrinding.  First,  the  roller  is 
thoroughly  washed  with  soap.  Then 
the  linseed  oil  is  applied.  This  usually 
is  done  in  the  afternoon  and  the  roller 
permitted  to  stand  overnight,  when  the 
excess  linseed  oil  is  removed  with  a 
rag.  Mr.  Callahan  said  care  must  1^ 
used  to  see  that  the  oil  does  not  remain 
on  the  roller  too  long — 20  hours  is  the 
maximum.  When  it  does  it  cakes  and 
causes  trouble. 

Mr.  Callahan  said  it  has  been  found 
that  a  certain  amount  of  linseed  oil 
goes  down  into  the  pores  and  effec¬ 
tively  closes  them,  so  oil  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  from  the  ink  cannot  get  into 
them  and  cause  swelling. 

G.  F.  FARRAR  IN  RICHMOND 

Richmond,  Va.,  March  5 — Gilbert  F. 
Farrar,  typographic  counselor  for  the 
Intertype  Corporation  and  director  of 
typography  for  the  Conde  Nast  Press, 
spoke  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
Richmond  Club  of  Printing  House 
Craftsmen  tonight.  Mr.  Farrar  for¬ 
merly  lived  in  Richmond  and  has  writ¬ 
ten  and  lectured  extensively  on  type. 

EJECTOR  SET  SALES  AGENT 

The  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
is  the  sales  agent  for  the  new  and  im¬ 
proved  automatic  ejector  set  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  Time  Saving  Device  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  of  Warren,  O. — “a  device 
that  automatically  sets  the  ejector  for 
any  length  of  line  cast,  and  that  can 
be  quickly  applied  to  any  Linotype,”  it 
was  announced  recently. 

NAMED  ON  A.  F.  L.  COMMITTEES 

Floyd  Warner,  assistant  superinten¬ 
dent  of  composing  room.  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer  and  News,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Bayley,  operator,  have  been  named 
on  the  publicity  and  organization  com¬ 
mittees,  respectively,  of  the  Battle  Creek 
Federation  of  Labor  for  1934. 

PRINTER  BECOMES  LAWYER 

Hosea  C.  Dakan,  of  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Light  composing  room,  has  been 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  attended  night 
school  to  qualify  himself  as  a  lawyer. 
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CLAYBOURN  PRESS  PRODUCES  AT  SPEED 

Five-Color  Rotary  Equipment  Capable  of  Printing  4,000  Sheets  an  Hour — Preliminary  Prepara* 

tions  Are  Cut  in  Half — ^Two  Deliveries  Made 


The  new  Qayboum  five-color 
rotary  press  with  automatic  feeder 
and  delivery,  capable  of  printing  4,000 
sheets  an  hour  of 
the  finest  four  and 
five  color  work 
for  magazines, 
labels  and  com¬ 
mercial  work,  has 
attracted  ink  and 
paper  manufac¬ 
turers  as  well  as 
printers  and  pub¬ 
lishers  from  all 
parts  o  f  the 
country  to  the 
Claybourn  Cor¬ 
poration  at  Mil¬ 
waukee,  W  i  s . , 
during  the  past 
month  to  witness  the  demonstration  of 
new  multi-color  press  development.  The 
special  feature  of  the  new  unit  is  equip¬ 
ment  which  cuts  preliminary  prepara¬ 
tions  in  half.  Line-up  and  register  arc 
mechanically  predetermined. 

The  latest  features  of  this  equip¬ 
ment  designed  by  President  L.  W. 
Claybourn  take  the  multi-color  press 
out  of  the  long-run  class  by  cutting  the 
time  needed  to  produce  thousands  of 
colored  pages  every  hour.  Two  deliv¬ 
eries  are  made,  giving  the  printed  page 
time  to  settle  and  the  ink  time  to  dry. 

Ten  of  the  largest  paper  manufac¬ 
turers  have  joined  with  Claybourn  as 
well  as  ten  ink  manufacturers  to  show 
the  results  of  their  products  in  multi¬ 
color  printing.  The  subject  matter  of 
the  demonstration  has  been  furnished 
by  outstanding  publishers  and  printers. 

“We  have  succeeded  in  taking  the 
rotary  multi-color  press  out  of  the 
‘long-run’  category,”  explained  Mr. 
Claybourn.  “Through  new  develop¬ 
ments  that  permit  elimination  of  make- 
ready,  by  the  use  of  perfected  non¬ 
stretch  plates  and  by  pre-determining 
line-up  and  register  mechanically,  we 
are  able  to  go  into  production  on 
our  multi-color  press  in  quicker  time 
than  ordinarily  required  for  two-color 
printing.” 

The  Claybourn  method  of  establish¬ 
ing  perfect  line-up  and  commercial 
register  of  plates  and  micrometrically 
positioning  the  feeder  pile  and  also 
the  joggers  to  receive  the  finished  work 
has  contributed  considerable  to  economy 
of  time.  The  press  will  run  at  a  speed 
of  4,000  or  more  sheets  per  hour, 
printing  as  many  as  five  colors  in  one 
operation.  A  list  of  22  features,  many 
of  which  are  new  and  patented  and 
used  exclusively  on  Claybourn  presses, 
includes  the  following : 

(1)  Five-color  printing  units;  auto¬ 
matic  feeder  and  delivery ;  (2)  extra 
heavy  sideframes  and  base  to  assure 
accurac>’;  (3)  feeder  automatically 
trips  cylinder  and  ductor  roller ; 
(4)  new  accelerator  and  sheet  control 
for  speed;  (5)  Claybourn  spirally 
grooved  precision  plate  cylinders;  (6) 
Claybourn  rapid  register  hook  system; 
(7)  positive  automatic  trip  mechanism; 
(8)  inker  roll-back  and  quick  action 
lock-up;  (9)  automatic  ink  roller 
throw-off  and  color  control;  (10)  quick 
action  fountain  feed  adjustment;  (11) 
roller  sockets  with  replaceable  liner 
bearings;  (12)  all  ink  rollers  inter¬ 
changeable;  (13)  balanced  roller  stocks 
of  swaged  steel  tubing;  (14)  inkers 
operate  in  open  position  with  power; 
(15)  large  oversize  tympan  cylinder 
journals  and  bearings ;  ( 16)  special  high 
speed  bronze  plate  cylinder  bearings; 
(17)  helical  main  drive  and  cylinder 
gears;  (18)  silent  chain  motor  drive  and 
push  button  control;  (19)  pressure  oil¬ 
ing  system  on  all  main  bearings;  (20) 
micrometrically  graduated  cylinders  for 
register  system;  (21)  feeder  pile  posi¬ 
tioned  micrometri(^ly ;  (22)  all  joggers 
set  to  exact  predetermined  position. 


L.  W.  Clayboubn 


Mr.  Claybourn  announced  that  the 
new  press  is  now  being  built  in  five 
sizes  to  accommodate  any  class  of  work. 
The  introduction  of  the  small  multi¬ 
color  unit  is  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  smaller  commercial  printers,  who 
will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  same  economies 
of  color  printing  as  do  the  larger  pub¬ 
lishers  and  printers,  he  said. 

The  participating  firms  furnishing  pa¬ 
per  and  process  printing  inks  for  the 


rials  before  trying  to  print  them,  and 
in  this  way  his  pressroom  will  no  longer 
be  a  laboratory  with  many  hours  dis¬ 
sipated  in  eliminating  unnecessary  in¬ 
accuracies. 

“.\fter  very  considerable  investiga¬ 
tion  we  were  astonished  to  find  a  very 
inefficient  practice  still  existing  among 
many  of  the  largest  publishers  and 
printers  in  the  preparation  of  forms  for 
reproduction.  They  thought  that  lim¬ 


View  of  new  five-color  press  on  demonstration  at  Claybourn  Milwaukee  plant 


demonstration  are  Champion  Coated  Pa¬ 
per,  Mead  Corporation,  Bryant  Paper, 
Appleton  Coated  Paper,  Kimberly-Clark 
Corfwration,  S.  D.  Warren,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Pulp  &  Paper,  Allied  Paper  Mills, 
Oxford  Miami  Paper,  Louis  De  Jonge, 
Eagle  Printing  Ink,  Martin  &  Driscoll, 
Kohl  &  Madden  Printing  Ink,  Interna¬ 
tional  Printing  Ink,  American  Printing 
Ink,  Sleight  Metallic  Ink,  Charles  Hell- 
muth,  Charles  Eneu  Johnson,  Frederick 
H.  Levy,  and  Marohn  Chemical. 

Mr.  Claybourn,  in  discussing  stand¬ 
ards  necessary  for  letter-press  printing, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  that  their 
system  makes  possible  a  material  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  time  required  to  produce 
good  color  printing,  which  is  considered 
especially  important  in  these  times  of 
shorter  working  hours  and  higher 
wages. 

“The  very  foundation  of  a  good  print¬ 
ing  job  is  a  good  engraving,  proofed 
as  etched  without  assistance  of  over¬ 
laying  or  underlaying,  using  the  same 
ink  and  paper  with  which  the  finished 
job  will  be  produced,”  he  said. 

“We  need  not  go  into  detail  regard¬ 
ing  the  requirements  necessary  for  a 
precise,  accurate,  mathematically  and 
mechanically  correct  original  engrav¬ 
ing,  as  we  do  not  wish  to  take  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  methods  now  employed  in 
the  making  of  original  engravings,  but 
we  do  very  strongly  believe  that  en¬ 
gravings,  assuming  they  are  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  skilled  craftman,  must  be 
proofed  on  an  accurate  proofing  press, 
under  conditions  closely  approximating 
actual  press  conditibns.  We  are  then 
in  a  position  to  know  without  question 
that  we  have  engravings  with  a  cor¬ 
rect  printing  surface,  or  we  are  in  a 
position  to  know  what  corrections  must 
be  made  before  original  plates  are  dupli¬ 
cated  for  production  on  printing  presses. 

“With  a  faithful  proof  of  the  plate 
the  photo-engraver  shows  the  printer 
the  quality  of  the  engraving.  The 
printer  in  turn  in  locking  the  engraving 
with  the  form  alters  the  condition.  He 
should  have  as  part  of  his  plant  equip¬ 
ment  a  precision  proof  press.  It  is  not 
merely  a  proofreader’s  proof  which  is 
needed,  but  one  which  proves  the  entire 
form  and  all  materials  entering  into 
that  form  from  a  precision  quality 
printing  standpoint.  The  inks  and  paper 
which  are  to  be  used  should  also  be 
tested  and  all  corrections  made  before 
sending  plates  or  forms  to  the  pro¬ 
ductive  center — ^the  pressroom. 

“The  printer  must  equip  himself  to 
fully  determine  the  fitness  and  mate¬ 


ited  time  did  not  permit  of  precision 
methods.  We  found,  however,  on  close 
analysis  that  hours  of  time  are  wasted 
due  to  the  use  of  improper  materials 
with  forms  locked  up  in  springy  chases, 
cuts  not  uniformly  mounted  to  precision 
and  many  pieces  of  inadequate  material 
used,  such  as  linotype  slugs,  wood  fur¬ 
niture,  etc.  As  against  this  cumber¬ 
some  inaccuracy,  we  have  developed 
adequate  equipment,  and  have  little  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  educating  the  printer  to  the 
precision  lock-up,  well  justified,  cuts 
mounted  correctly,  locked  up  with  ex¬ 
pansion  quoins  that  will  not  spring  or 
distort  the  locked  up  form.  When  the 
five  mechanically  correct  parts  of  our 
precision  lock-up  are  compared  with 
the  thirty  or  more  miscellaneous  pieces 
of  some  of  the  chases  found  in  average 
publishing  houses,  the  economy  and  time 
saving  element  immediately  sells  the 
idea  of  a  precision  lock-up.  Precision 
locked  forms  permit  of  making  preci¬ 
sion  plates  and  eliminate  hand  work 
and  make  mechanical  operation  possible. 

“In  this  connection  I  wish  to  say  that 
printing  plates  are  only  duplicates  of 
the  original  form.  There  is  only  one 
definite  way  to  determine  the  condition 
of  the  form  which  is  to  be  moulded, 
and  that  is  by  proofing  it  and  making 
the  necessary  corrections  before  mould¬ 
ing.  Where  inaccuracies  exist,  they  can 
then  be  easily  corrected,  and  the  form, 
therefore,  goes  to  the  electrotyper  or 
stereotyper  as  mechanically  correct  as 
human  ingenuity  can  make  it,  with  all 
basic  errors  eliminated — it  is  a  precision 
lock-up. 

“The  electrotyper,  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  the  standards  of  accuracy  which 
we  have  set  up,  and  in  order  to  give 
us  accurate  duplicate  plates,  must  also 
have  standards  of  precision  and  ac¬ 
curacy  and  the  necessary  equipment  that 
will  produce  his  part  of  the  procedure 
satisfactorily. 

“The  platemaker  must  have  a  preci¬ 
sion  moulding  press  that  will  produce 
a  perfect  mould,  plate  shaving  ma¬ 
chines,  gauging  machines,  bending  ma¬ 
chines,  etc.,  that  will  permit  him  to 
produce  electrotypes  or  stereotypes  to 
meet  the  precision  standards  so  vitally 
necessar>’. 

“It  is  conservative  to  say  that  50  per 
cent  of  press  worry  could  be  overcome 
by  a  fuller  comprehension  and  use  of 
electrotypes  accurately  made,  properly 
inspect^,  tested  and  ready  as  far  as 
skill  of  man,  coupled  with  precision  ma* 
chinery,  can  make  them,  going  into  ser¬ 
vice  in  a  minimum  of  time  and  remain¬ 


ing  accurate  under  continuous  service. 

"Correcting  printing  plates  on  tht 
press  is  a  costly,  laborious,  time-con¬ 
suming  operation,  an  antiquated  custom 
that  eats  into  profits.  Tciday,  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  printing  plate  faults  during 
the  time  that  expensive,  high-speed 
presses  stand  idle  is  an  admission  of  i 
poorly  managed  shop. 

“With  modem  precision  machinery, 
printing  plates  can  and  should  be  made 
and  tested  for  their  printing  quality  and  ^ 
fitness  before  they  are  put  on  the  press. 
Especially  short  runs  can  be  made 
profitable  by  the  use  of  perfected  and 
pretested  plates,  as  often  it  is  noted 
that  makeready,  line-up  and  register¬ 
ing  time  exceed  the  actual  running  time. 

"Accurate  precision-made  plates  when 
used  on  precision  printing  presses  re¬ 
quire  little  or  no  makeready.  The 
jilates  themselves  last  longer,  yield 
many  additional  thousands  of  perfect 
impressions,  and  the  presses  need  never 
be  stopped  for  costly  adjustments  in 
makeready. 

"While  I  cannot  go  into  detail,  I 
feel  something  must  be  said  about 
curved  electrotypes.  Perhaps  no  single 
factor  has  so  greatly  retarded  rotary- 
printing,  and  particularly  multi-color 
printing,  as  the  poorly  curved  plate  pro¬ 
duced  by  inaccurate  methods.  Flat 
plates  curved  cold  or  on  the  so-called 
hot  drum  bender  are  not  curved  to  a 
true  arc,  nor  is  it  possible  to  produce  a 
curved  plate  without  stretch  by  this 
method.  Our  process  of  making  non¬ 
stretch  curved  plates  makes  possible  the 
production  of  curved  plates  that  are 
uniform  in  thickness  to  within  limits  of 
plus  or  minus  one-half  of  one-thou¬ 
sandth  of  an  inch,  and  they  fit  the  plate 
cylinder  so  accurately  that  they  become  ' 
an  integral  part  of  same.  Because  of  I 
modern  developments  we  are  now  able  ' 
to  produce  non-stretch  perfected  curved 
plates  as  speedily  as  Hat  plates,  and  with 
the  use  of  cast  curved  plates  the  ex¬ 
pense  will  be  minimized. 

“Our  precision  curved  plates  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  first  curving  the  flat  plate 
on  a  specially  designed  hot  curving  ma¬ 
chine  employing  heat.  The  curving  is 
performed  while  the  backing  metal  is 
reduced  to  a  plastic  state  by  electrically 
controlled  heat.  The  plate  is  then  solid¬ 
ified  in  a  curved  plate  finishing  ma¬ 
chine,  which  rolls  the  plate  by  special 
process,  solidifying  the  backing  metal, 
which  in  turn  eliminates  hand  finishing. 
The  plate  is  then  precision  shaved  in 
a  curved  plate  shaver  under  mechanical 
pressure,  and  finally  proofed  on  a  pre¬ 
cision  proof  press,  without  makeready 
of  any  kind,  under  actual  printing  con¬ 
ditions.  If  the  impression  from  the 
plate  on  the  rotary  press  does  not  equal 
the  quality  of  the  proof  of  the  plate 
taken  on  the  precision  proof  press,  it  is 
evidence  that  either  the  plate  or  impres¬ 
sion  cylinder,  or  both,  require  mechan¬ 
ical  attention  and  must  be  brought  up 
to  precision  standards.  After  the  print- 
ing  plate  meets  our  standards  of  ac-  < 
curacy,  we  must  next  give  thought  to 
mechanical  line-up  and  registering  plates 
on  the  press. 

“First,  we  have  spent  many  years  and 
large  sums  of  money  in  developing 
proper  machinery  to  eliminate  make¬ 
ready.  Secondly,  we  found  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  develop  a  precision  built 
printing  press  in  order  to  reap  all  the 
benefits  of  a  precision  printing  plate. 

1  hen  after  exhaustive  time  studies  of 
the  preliminary  work  and  the  entire 
mechanical  procedure  required  in  start¬ 
ing  a  job,  facts  revealed  that  the  time 
element  of  lining  up  and  registering  the 
plates  was  about  equal  to  the  time  we 
had  eliminated  in  make-ready.  Th* 
two  dovetailed,  because  the  old  proew- 
ure  of  underlaying  and  overla3fing 
plates  disturbed  register.  The  elimina- 
(Contmued  on  page  XI) 
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NEW  TYPESETTING  MACHINE  PATENTED 
by  MASSACHUSETTS  WEEKLY  EDITOR 
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Typewriter  Keyboard  Used,  with  Self-Justifying  Device 
Machine  Delivers  Line  Slug — Inventor  Sees  Return 
of  Printer-Editor 


and 


A  PATENT  on  a  new  form  of  type¬ 
setting  machine  was  recently 
issued  to  Henry  Beetle  Hough  of  Mar- 
tha’s  Vineyard,  Mass.  The  distinctive 
feature  of  the  new  machine  is  the 
method  of  accomplishing  justification. 
A  single  set  of  non-circuiating  matrices 
and  a  conventional  typewriter  keyboard, 
with  shift  key  and  back  spacer,  are  em¬ 
ployed.  Between  the  keyboard  and  the 
matrices  is  introduced  an  intermediate 
step  which  consists  of  a  preliminary 
representation  of  the  desired  line  of 
type. 

The  most  familiar  form  of  prelimi¬ 
nary  representation  in  the  typesetting 
art  is  the  perforated  paper  ribbon  which 
has  been  used  in  different  devices.  This 
new  machine,  however,  uses  a  mechan¬ 
ical  representation  or  pattern,  not  un¬ 
like  the  cylinder  in  an  old-fashioned 
music  box  which  has  projections  to 
pick  out  the  desired  notes  of  music. 
The  pattern  in  Mr.  Hough’s  machine, 
instead  of  being  a  cylinder,  is  in  the 
form  of  a  flat  tray.  The  action  of  the 
keys,  as  they  are  depressed,  is  to  cause 
projections  to  rise  in  any  necessary  po¬ 
sition  in  the  tray,  and  thus  to  cause  the 
casting  of  any  predetermined  line  of 
type. 

The  attention  of  the  operator  is  neces¬ 
sary  only  to  press  the  keys  for  char¬ 
acter  representations  which  will  as 
nearly  as  possible  fill  a  line.  The  pat¬ 
tern  then  contains  symbols  for  the  de¬ 
sired  characters,  for  their  set  widths, 
and  for  their  locus  in  the  line.  The 
pattern  is  self-justifying,  and  after  it 
is  justified  it  also  has  symbols  for  the 
spaces  between  the  words.  As  it  then 
moves  on  through  a  short  operating 
cycle,  it  actuates  the  casting  mechanism 
and  reproduces  in  type  the  letters  and 


spaces  represented  in  the  pattern. 

Use  of  two  units,  or  two  patterns, 
makes  possible  continuous  operation  of 
the  keyboard.  Each  unit  is  presented 
in  operating  position  completely  blanked 
out  or  "distributed.” 

There  is  no  hand  spacing.  All  parts 
of  the  machine  are  secured  in  it,  and 
there  are  no  unattached  moving  parts. 
It  is  claimed  for  this  form  of  typecast¬ 
ing  mechanism  that  operation  is  as 
simple  and  as  fast  as  the  operation  of  a 
typewriter,  since  there  are  no  other 
factors  to  engage  the  operator’s  atten¬ 
tion  than  those  existing  in  the  type¬ 
writer. 

Mr.  Hough  explains  the  origin  and 
purpose  of  his  machine  as  follows : 
"Most  machinery  used  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  has  been  developed 
to  answer  the  need  for  centralization 
and  large  scale  production,  and  each 
mechanical  improvement  has  been  a 
stimulus  to  further  centralization.  The 
experience  which  Mrs.  Hough  and  I 
began  to  have  on  the  Vineyard  Gazette, 
a  small  weekly,  some  14  years  ago,  led 
me  to  believe  that  something  should  be 
(lone  in  the  opposite  direction.  We 
found  the  small  newspaper  enterprise 
just  catching  up  with  the  mechanical 
revolution ;  but  it  could  never  quite 
catch  up.  So  long  as  the  necessities  of 
the  big  newspaper  were  the  rule  for  de¬ 
signers  of  machines,  adaptations  for 
small  shops  were  only  tardy  by-prod¬ 
ucts,  and  the,  small  property  was  Iwund 
to  flounder  along  in  the  wake  of  each 
bit  of  progress. 

"As  we  tried  to  build  up  our  news¬ 
paper,  from  hand  composition  and  a 
iiand  press,  through  the  stages  of  evo¬ 
lution,  I  began  to  plan  a  typesetting 
machine  which  would  be  an  aid  to 


small  weeklies  and  also  an  influence 
for  decentralization. 

"As  I  see  it,  the  particular  way  in 
which  a  simpler  typesetting  device  of 
this  sort  will  be  a  stimulus  to  small 
newspapers  is  in  reopening  the  field  of 
the  old-fashioned  printer-editor.  A  few 
generations  ago  the  characteristic  coun¬ 
try  office  was  one  in  which  the  editor 
was  also  a  printer.  He  stepped  from 
one  function  to  the  other,  and  his  per¬ 
sonality  ran  through  front  and  tock 
offices  both.  Without  such  dual  activity 
the  country  press  could  not  have  sur¬ 
vived.  The  printer-editor  was  a  worth¬ 
while  figure,  and  the  newspaper  which 
he  made  possible  was  distinctive  and 
journalistically  sound. 

“The  machine  age,  with  its  compul¬ 
sion  to  specialization,  put  an  end  to  the 
old  era.  I  should  like  to  see  something 
not  unlike  the  old  era  come  again.  And 
I  hope  that  a  typesetting  machine  upon 
which  any  editor  or  reporter  may  pound 
out  a  story  into  actual  type  will  be  a 
symbol  of  filtration  in  small  city  and 
small  town  journalism.  At  the  same 
time,  this  machine  will  fit  readily  into 
the  needs  of  the  larger  offices.” 

Although  the  new  machine  presents 
one  matri.x  to  the  mold  at  a  time,  it 
delivers  a  slug  product.  Any  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  casting  devices  may  be  used,  or 
the  machine  may  be  built  in  the  form 
of  a  justifying  typewriter. 


SLOT  IN  SLUG  KEEPS 
FIGURES  FROM  PRINT 


Biloxi  Paper  Find*  Numbers  on  Class¬ 
ified  Readings  Useful  in  Make¬ 
up,  But  Doesn’t  Confuse 
Readers  With  Them 


MICHIGAN  TAXES  TYPE  PARTS 

Under  a  new  regulation  of  the  Miclii- 
gan  sales  tax  electrotypes,  stereotypes, 
photo  engravings,  matrices  and  similar 
materials  used  by  advertisers  and  others 
who  do  not  intend  to  use  the  articles 
for  resale  are  taxed  three  per  cent,  the 
state  board  of  tax  administration  has 
announced. 


DAILY  56  YEARS  OLD 

The  Flushing  (N.  Y.)  North  Shore 
Daily  Journal,  on  March  4  celebrated 
its  56th  year  of  publication  as  a  daily 
newspaper. 


Until  recently  the  headings  in  the 
classified  advertising  columns  of  the 
Biloxi  (Miss.)  Daily  Herald  bore  num¬ 
bers  to  guide  the  make-up  man  in  classi¬ 
fying  the  advertisements  and  in  get¬ 
ting  the  classifications  in  proper  order. 
In  print  the  headings  looked  like  this: 

Used  Cars  For  Sale  ..  .14 
Beauty  Suggestions  .  .  .  16 
Transfer  ana  Hauling  .  .24 

W.  G.  Wilkes,  general  manager, 
didn’t  like  the  looks  of  the  numbers  and 
decided  they  might  be  confusing  to 
some  readers. 

And  at  the  same  time  he  realized  the 
value  of  the  numbers  in  make-up.  He 
solved  the  difficulty  by  leaving  the 
numbers  on  the  linotype  slugs,  but  not 
letting  them  print. 

This  is  how  it  was  done:  Starting 
at  the  right  end  of  the  slug,  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  below  the  print¬ 
ing  surface,  a  horizontal  slot  was  sawed, 
extending  half  an  inch  to  the  left.  This 
slot  was  about  three  thirty-seconds  of 
an  inch  wide.  It  left  the  face  of  the 
slug,  where  the  number  stood,  unsup¬ 
ported,  so  it  was  easy  to  bend  that 
part  of  the  slug  downward  until  it  would 
no  longer  print. 

The  number,  however,  remained  on 
the  slug  for  use  in  the  composing 
room. 

“When  an  advertisement  reaches  the 
classified  ad  make-up  man,”  said  Mr. 
Wilkes,  “a  guide-line  with  a  number 
corresponding  with  the  number  on  the 
heading  makes  it  easy  for  him  to  prop¬ 
erly  insert  the  advertisement  in  the  form 
without  first  referring  to  a  chart.” 


MorrilPs  Newspaper  Inks 

Are  Nearing  the  Century  Mark 

For  more  than  NINETY  FOUR  years  the  MORRILL  COMPANY  has  supplied 
the  Newspaper  Publishers  with  Ouality  Printing  Ink. 

During  this  time  the  MORRILL  COMPANY  has  developed  an  efFiciency,  through 
their  technical  and  practical  experts,  which  has  placed  them  in  a  position 
of  leadership. 

When  you  buy  Morrill's  Ink  you  receive  a  quality  product  that  is  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  this  vast  period  of  service,  gained  through  a  century  of  progress  of 
effective  work  with  practical  printers. 

Geo.  H.  Morrill  Co. 

Division 

GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 

100  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Factories — Norwood.  Mass.  Chicago,  III.  San  Francisco.  Cal.  widoo««»»«t 

Branehea: — Boaton  Newe  York  Gty  Philtulelphia  Chicago  St.  Louia  lUinnoapoUa  Ft.  Worth  Loa  Angclaa  San  Franciaco  Soattia 
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ARTIST  DESCRIBES  DAILY’S  PROCESS 
FOR  ACCURATE  COLOR  MATCHING 


Twenty-four  Shades  cm  Chart,  Combining  Gray  Values  Mrith  Five 
Color  Tones,  Permit  Art  and  Printing  Staffs 
to  Meet  All  Demands 


By  HOWARD  SHIVERS 
Art  Director,  Philadelphia  Record 


Much  interest  has  been  manifested 
in  the  unique  newspaper  color 
printing  process,  invented  by  the  late 
Brondell  Brill. 

As  the  result  of  a  recent  article  on  the 
process  in  Editc*  &  Pcblisher,  many 
inquiries  have  been  made,  asking  fur¬ 
ther  information  on  the  working  of  the 
process. 

Perhaps  the  easiest  way  to  make  the 
process  and  its  operation  clear  is  to 


type  black,  line  illustrations  of  a  young 
lady  displaying  her  hosiery  and  a  large 
arrow  pointing  to  said  hosiery.  The 
arrow  is  divided  into  seven  If^-inch 
squares,  with  the  name  of  a  particular 
shade  under  each,  ending  with  the  arrow 
head  in  solid  color.  These  squares 
must,  when  printed  in  the  paper,  be  a 
perfect  match  of  the  shade  named. 

The  advertiser  supplies  the  layout  and 
finished  line  drawing  along  with  seven 


Color  layout  in  which  colors,  and  gray  tones  are  combined  for  any  desired 
shading.  Blacks  and  grays  are  also  worked  together  by  a  chart,  devised  by  the 
late  Brondell  Brill,  Philadelphia  Record  mechanical  superintendent 


trace  a  simple  two-color  reproduction 
job  from  the  advertisers’  copy  through 
to  the  press  room. 

But  first,  let  us  tell  you  about  the 
color  chart  which  is  the  key  to  the 
process. 

The  chart  consists  of  24  squares  of 
tones  made  by  printing  one  of  five  tones 
of  gray  (ranging  from  a  solid  black  to 
a  highlight  gray)  over  one  of  five  tones 
of  color  ( with  the  same  range  from 
solid  color  to  a  highlight  color). 

These  five  tones  are  identified  by  let¬ 
ters  (B  for  the  black  tones  and  C  for 
the  color  tones)  and  by  numbers  (0 
designates  solid.  1 — dark.  2 — lighter.  3— 
still  lighter,  4 — highlight).  Solid  color 
is  indicated  on  the  chart  by  C  for  color 
and  0  for  solid.  Highlight  color  there¬ 
fore  is  C-4.  Solid  black  is  B-O,  and 
dark  gray  is  B-1. 

We  use  a  jar  of  gray  opaque  paint, 
specially  mixed,  for  each  tone  and  num¬ 
bered  to  correspond  to  our  gray  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  same  number.  This 
same  gray  paint  is  used  to  make  our 
color  plate  from,  as  well  as  our  black 
plate. 

Now  for  the  job.  It  is  of  full-page 
size,  with  the  heading  in  color,  body 


pairs  of  stockings,  the  tone  of  which  we 
are  to  match. 

These  are  sent  to  the  art  department, 
where  there  are  charts  printed  in  two 
colors,  black  and  red.  black  and  orange, 
black  and  green,  etc. 

As  black  and  orange  is  the  one  best 
suitable  for  this  group  of  stockings, 
the  first  pair  is  placed  over  the  various 
tones  until  one  is  found  where  the  tone 
of  the  stockings  and  color  square  coin- 
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DRV  MATS 

Reduce  pressure  in  mold¬ 
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cide.  This  color  square  calls  for  black 
No.  3  printed  over  color  No.  4.  The 
second  pair  matches  square  marked 
black  No.  2  and  color  No.  3.  The 
other  stockings  are  similarly  matched 
and  the  paint  used  to  make  these  tones 
noted. 

The  artist  uses  the  advertisers’  draw¬ 
ing  to  work  on  for  his  black  plate.  He 
paints  the  specially  mixed  black  No.  3 
in  the  first  square,  black  No.  2  in  the 
second  square  and  fills  in  the  remaining 
five  squares  with  the  black  tones  called 
for. 

He  selects  the  shade  used  in  the 
first  square  for  the  woman’s  stocking, 
and  paints  in  black  No.  3,  adding  a 
highlight  and  shadow  for  roundness.  A 
black  No.  1  is  used  in  the  waves  of  her 
hair,  as  brown  hair  is  requested.  This 
completes  the  art  work  from  which  the 
black  zinc  engraving  is  to  be  made. 

A  piece  of  transparent  celluloid  is 
placed  over  the  completed  black  plate 
drawing  and  register  marks  inked  on 
to  conform  with  original. 

Over  the  first  square  is  painted  color 
No.  4,  over  the  second  square  is  painted 
color  No.  3,  and  the  remaining  five 
squares  are  filled  in  with  the  tones  re¬ 
quired.  Note:  The  word  color  in  the 
above  instance  is  used  for  means  of 
identification  of  tone  used  on  color  chart 
only,  as  the  same  black  and  gray  paint 
is  used  for  preparing  drawings  for  both 
color  and  black  plates. 

Color  No.  4  is  painted  over  young 
lady’s  stockings,  the  highlight  and 
shadow  added  for  roundness.  Color 
No.  3  is  used  over  her  hair.  Lettering 
to  appear  in  color  may  either  be  painted 
on  celluloid  and  whited  out  of  black 
drawing,  or  it  can  be  stripped  off  black 
negative  in  engraving  department  onto 
color  negative.  Celluloid  is  then 
mounted  on  white  paper  and  both  draw¬ 
ings  sent  to  engraving  department  for 
zinc  cuts. 

The  engraving  department  must  make 
a  combination  halftone  and  line  nega¬ 
tive  for  this  job.  We  use  65-screen  for 
our  halftones.  If  each  operation  as  it 
goes  through  the  engraving  department 
is  timed  and  marked  down  for  future 
use,  every  job  should  be  fairly  uniform. 

After  the  cuts  have  been  proved  and 
OK’d,  they  go  to  the  composing  room 
for  type  set-up,  from  there  to  the  ste¬ 
reotype  room,  where  mats  and  plates  are 
made.  After  plates  are  routed,  they 
are  sent  to  the  press  room.  Here  no 
extra  equipment  is  needed,  but  ink  foun¬ 
tains  must  be  cleaned  and  orange  ink 
placed  therein.  The  plates  are  then  reg¬ 
istered  on  the  cylinder  and  are  ready 
for  the  run.  Underlays  should  be 
avoided,  as  the  tone  values  may  be 
changed. 


MARK  40TH  ANNIVERSARY 

Robert  S.  Grable,  president  of  the 
World  Color  Printing  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
and  Mrs.  Grable  celebrated  the  40th  an¬ 
niversary  of  their  marriage  recently,  en¬ 
tertaining  a  small  group  of  close  friends 
at  their  home  in  Webster  Groves,  a 
suburb. 


2 -WAY  RADIO  PHONE 
COVERED  NEWS  STORY 


San  Francisco  News  Operated  System 
From  Speedboat  on  Bay  When 
U.  S.  Navy  Fliers  Took 
Off  (or  Hawaii 


San  Francisco  newspapers  were  con. 
fronted  with  a  serious  communications 
problem  recently  when  four  U.  S.  Navy 
planes  hopped  across  the  Pacific  from 
San  Francisco  Bay  to  Honolula 

The  San  Francisco  News  made  jour- 
nalisni  history  in  using  a  short  wave, 
two-way  radio  telephone  transmission 
system  to  cover  the  story. 

The  planes  were  moored  near  a  naval 
reservation  along  an  isolated  region  of 
San  Francisco  Bay,  where  five  or  six 
miles  of  fairly  smooth  water  could  be 
used  as  a  runway  in  making  the  take¬ 
offs.  Reporters  and  camera  men  had 
some  mileage  to  cover  during  the  two 
hours  that  the  heavily-loaded  planes 
were  trying  to  take  off,  with  the  near¬ 
est  telephone  at  least  a  twelve  minute 
sprint  from  shore  closest  to  starting 
point. 

The  San  Francisco  News  short  wave 
radiophone  was  operated  fnom  a  speed¬ 
boat  on  the  Bay,  with  Captain  John 
Dreyer  at  the  wheel  as  the  craft  raced 
beside  the  seaplanes  during  the  take¬ 
offs,  with  Richard  V.  Hyer,  reporter, 
giving  a  detailed  description. 

At  an  advantageous  point  on  Russian 
Hill,  San  Francisco,  across  the  Bay 
from  the  naval  planes,  Robert  C.  Elliott 
and  Richard  (^rant,  reporters,  picked 
up  the  short  wave  broadcasts  from  the 
speed^at,  and  relayed  them  to  the 
News  via  direct  telephone. 

In  the  News  city  room,  the  informa¬ 
tion  was  assembled  by  WiMjam  J.  Losh, 
re-write  man,  with  only  minutes  inter¬ 
vening  between  the  actual  happenings 
along  the  Marin  County  shores  and  the 
printed  description  of  them  in  the  News. 

.\nother  radiophone  installed  in  the 
News  photo  car  operated  along  the 
Marin  County  miles  of  shore  line,  with 
Eddie  Murphy,  cameraman,  and  Harvey 
Wing,  reporter,  augmented  the  speed¬ 
boat  broadcasts. 

The  radiophone  used  is  the  product 
of  Universal  Communications,  Inc.,  of 
Oakland,  Cal.,  and  employs  a  new  type 
of  coil  which  develops  unusual  power 
for  the  two-way  transmission.  The 
jxilice  of  the  city  of  Piedmont,  Cal.,  a 
San  Francisco  Bay  municipality,  have 
been  using  the  same  type  of  two-way 
radiophone  in  patrol  cars  for  some  time. 

Besides  the  staff  members  already 
named,  the  News  coverage  included 
photographer  Theodore  Smith,  aboard 
the  U.  S.  S.  Gannet,  naval  supply  ship; 
Charles  Daugherty  in  the  speedlxMt, 
and  Herman  Bryant  at  Fort  Point, 
where  the  planes  passed  out  the  Golden 
Gate  in  squadron  flying  formation. 


ADDS  SPRINKLER  SYSTEM 

The  Coming  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Leader 
is  installing  a  fire  sprinkler  system  in 
its  building. 
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PRINTING  HOLDS  HIGH  SAFETY  RECORD 


National  Council  Reports  It  Is  Best  of  28  Industries  In  Time  Lost,  and  Second  in  Number  of  Injuries 
Through  Machine  Accidents— Plant  Precautions  Noted 


During  the  past  25  years  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  intricate  machinery 
and  equipment  has  resulted  in  an  amaz¬ 
ing  growth  of  the  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  industry.  This  growth  has  resulted 
of  course  in  an  increased  accident  ex¬ 
posure,  yet  when  compared  with  other 
industries,  printing  and  publishing  shows 
a  good  accident  record.  The  accident 
severity  rate  of  the  industry  one  year 
was  0.29  days  lost  per  thousand  hours 
worked,  the  lowest  of  28  industries  re¬ 
porting  to  the  National  Safety  Council. 
The  accident  frequency  rate  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  for  the  same  period  is  9.67  in¬ 
juries  per  million  hours  worked,  only 
the  cement,  laundry  and  textile  indus¬ 
tries  having  lower  accident  frequency 


Most  of  the  accidents  in  job  and 
newspaper  printing  establishments  may¬ 
be  traced  to  six  sources : 

Handling  roll  and  flat  stock. 

Floors. 

Hand  tools. 

Operation  of  the  presses. 

Clothing. 

Handling  equipment,  such  as  rollers, 
smut  rolls,  etc. 

Roll  and  flat  paper  stocks  are  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  plant  by  freight  cars,  by 
auto  or  wagon  trucks,  or  by  boat.  The 
roll  stock  when  received  may  be  stand¬ 
ing  on  end  or  lying  on  its  side.  The 
flat  stock  is  usually  banded  on  scows  or 
boxed. 

Roll  stock  is  heavy,  and  the  men  are 
liable  to  be  injured  when  unloading  it 
unless  they  are  careful  and  fully  under¬ 
stand  how  to  handle  the  rolls.  When 
the  roll  stock  is  delivered  by  freight 
car,  the  gang  planks  or  runways  be¬ 
tween  the  car  and  the  receiving  plat¬ 
form  should  be  sufficiently  strong  and 
securely  fastened  in  place  to  prevent 
them  moying  under  a  load.  If  the  stock 
is  rolled  down  the  runway  to  the  re¬ 
ceiving  platform,  the  men  should  watch 
out  that  they  are  not  caught  between  the 
down-coming  roll  and  another,  or  a 
nearby  object. 

Runways.  When  the  roll  stock  is  re¬ 
ceived  standing  on  end  and  it  is  rolled 
down  the  runway  onto  the  receiving 
platform,  it  is  first  necessary  to  throw 
the  rolls  on  the  side.  This  is  done  by 
inserting  a  thole  pin  or  plug  into  the 
core  hole  of  the  roll  and,  .several  men 
working  in  unison,  pulling  the  roll  ever 
by  means  of  two  strong  ropes  attached 
to  the  pin.  A  thick  bumper  made  of 
canvas  or  an  old  automobile  tire  placed 
in  line  with  the  fall  of  the  roll  will 
not  only  prevent  it  from  rebounding 
and  perhaps  injuring  someone,  but  will 
also  avoid  damaging  the  roll. 

Sidewalk  Elevators.  Rolls  of  news¬ 
paper  stock  are  sometimes  unloaded 
standing  on  end  onto  sidewalk  elevators. 
In  such  cases  they  are  usually  standing 
on  end  in  the  auto  or  wagon  truck  and 
are  tipped  over  a  large  wooden  roller  in 
a  frame  placed  by  the  edge  of  the  ele¬ 
vator  shaft.  Lowering  the  elevator 
brings  the  roll  to  a  vertical  position 
from  which  it  ordinarily  is  removed 
with  a  hand  truck  to  the  storage  room. 

Stock  in  Ship  Hold.  Roll  stock  when 
deliver^  by  boat  may  be  standing  on 
lying  on  side,  or  both,  in  the  hold. 
The  rolls  lying  on  side  are  hoisted  from 
the  hold  by  a  crane  and  a  special  lifting 
tackle.  This  tackle  consists  of  a 
spreader  bar  to  which  are  fastened  from 
two  to  eight  lengths  of  chain  with  iron 
pins  or  plugs  at  the  ends.  When  the 
rolls  are^  to  be  hoisted,  these  pins  are 
ntserted  into  the  core  holes  of  the  rolls. 
From  one  to  four  rolls  are  hoisted  at 
one  time. 

If  the  rolls  in  the  hold  are  on  end 
they  are  thrown  on  side  by  the  thole 
pm  and  ropes  which  are  used  in  the 
manner  described  above.  Before  this 
can  be  done,  it  is  necessary  to  lift  sev¬ 
eral  of  them,  one  at  a  time,  to  the  top 


of  the  tier  to  provide  the  necessary 
space  for  the  men  to  throw  the  rolls  on 
side.  For  hoisting  such  rolls  to  the  top 
of  the  tier,  one  large  newspaper  plant 
uses  a  special  two-jaw  clamp.  The 
clamp  is  shaped  to  the  circumference 
of  the  roll  and  in  use  is  fitted  over  the 
end  of  the  roll. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
pins  or  plugs  of  the  hoisting  tackle  are 
inserted  all  the  way  into  the  core  holes 
of  the  rolls  and  held  in  that  position 
until  the  slack  in  the  crane  cable  is 
taken  up.  All  men  in  the  hold  should 
then  stand  in  the  clear  so  they  will  not 
be  caught  or  struck  by  the  rolls  as  they 
are  hoisted  out  of  the  hold.  All  signals 
to  hoist  should  be  given  by  one  man 
designated  for  that  purpose. 

Sometimes  a  man  working  in  the  hold 
is  struck  and  cut  on  the  head  by  one 
of  the  iron  plugs  attached  to  the  hoist¬ 
ing  tackle  as  it  is  lowered  into  the  hold. 
To  prevent  such  injuries,  the  plugs  used 
bv  one  newspaper  plant  are  sheathed  in 
thick  rubber.  After  the  rolls  have  been 
placed  on  the  runway  to  the  receiving 
platform  and  before  the  signal  is  given 
to  take  the  hoisting  tackle  away,  it 
should  be  definitely  known  that  all  plugs 
are  out  of  the  core  holes  on  both  sides 
of  the  rolls. 

Stock  on  End.  Sometimes  the  roll 
stock  is  carried  on  end  to  the  receiving 
platform  or  storage  room  by  means  of 
two-wheel  hand  trucks.  In  many  plants 
a  special  hand  truck  is  u.sed  for  such 
work.  This  truck  has  at  the  end  a 
thin  shoe  or  nose  which  is  easily  in¬ 
serted  under  the  roll  as  it  stands  on 
end.  The  trucker  and  his  helper  then, 
by  means  of  the  thole  pin  and  ropes 
mentioned  above,  tilt  the  roll  over  until 
it  rests  on  the  truck.  These  trucks, 
because  of  their  special  design,  are  com¬ 
paratively  easy  for  one  man  to  handle 
and  prevent  damage  to  the  end  of  the 
roll  when  it  is  tilted. 

Conveying  Stock  to  Storeroom  or 
Press.  After  the  roll  stock  is  delivered 
to  the  receiving  platform,  it  is  taken 
to  the  storeroom  or  press  by  trucks  or 
conveyors  of  one  kind  or  another.  In 
one  newspaiicr  plant  where  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  roll  stock  is  re¬ 
ceived  by  boat,  the  stock  is  rolled  or 
trucked  from  the  receiving  platform  to 
a  lowering  skip  equipped  with  double 
carriers  operating  alternately,  one  as¬ 
cending  while  the  other  is  descending. 
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The  rolls  are  discharged  automatically 
from  the  skip  onto  an  apron  conveyor 
which  carries  them  to  a  roll  elevator 
that  in  turn  elevates  them  to  the  stor¬ 
age  room,  where  they  are  discharged 
onto  dolly  cars  for  stripping.  They  are 
then  weighed  and  taken  on  the  dolly 
trucks  to  the  storeroom  or  presses.  The 
lowering  skip,  the  apron  conveyor  and 
the  roll  elevator  are  provided  with  nu¬ 
merous  push  buttons,  by  which  they  may 
be  stopped  at  once  in  case  of  emergency. 

In  another  newspaper  plant,  where  a 
gravity  conveyor  is  used  to  convey  the 
rolls  to  the  storeroom,  the  rolls  as  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  receiving  platform  are 
rolled  to  a  locked-in-place  platform  or 
rocker  shaped  to  fit  the  rolls.  A  button 
in  the  hollowed  part  of  the  rocker  makes 
an  electrical  contact  which  lights  a  red 
electric  lamp  and  thus  netifies  the  man 
in  the  basement  that  a  roll  is  on  the 
rocker.  He  then  pulls  a  cord  which  re¬ 
leases  the  rocker.  Gravity  carries  the 
roll  to  the  basement  and  a  spring  forces 
the  rocker  bask  to  its  level  position 
ready  for  another  load.  An  important 
part  of  this  gravity  conveyor  system 
is  a  turntable  tilted  at  an  angle  of  45 
degrees  and  located  at  one  end  of  the 
conveyor.  By  means  of  this  turntable 
the  direction  of  t-he  roll  is  changed,  and 
the  roll  slides  down  a  runway  to  the 
sub-basement.  On  the  turntable  the  roll 
travels  slightly  beyond  the  centre  of  the 
table  and  turns  by  gravity  when  the 
table  clutch  is  released  by  the  operator. 
Signal  buttons  at  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  runway  and  speaking  tube  are 
provided  as  precautions  against  a  roll 
being  sent  down  to  the  sub-basement 
at  the  wrong  time  and  perhaps  injuring 
somebody. 

Tiering  Stock.  Roll  stock  may  be 
safely  tiered  lying  on  side  if  concave 
wedges  with  hobs  in  the  surface  next 
to  the  floor  are  securely  fitted  under 
each  roll  of  the  bottom  row,  and  if  each 
roll  of  the  second  and  successive  rows 
rests  in  the  void  between  two  adjacent 
rolls  of  the  row  beneath,  so  that  the 
general  shape  of  the  pile  is  a  pyramid. 

If  it  is  impractical  to  use  tiering  ma¬ 
chines  or  cranes  in  handling  roll  stock 
it  is  possible  to  store  the  roll  stock  two 
or  three  rolls  high  by  using  planks  as 
runways ;  being  careful  that  while  on 
the  inclined  plank  the  roll  is  properly 
blocked  so  that  it  will  not  get  away 
from  the  warehouse  employes. 


ASBESTOS 
SCORCHER  CLOTH 


.021  to  .035  thickness.  .2c  per  sheet 
.040  to  .045  thickness.  .2^c  per  sheet 

.052  thickness . 2Hc  per  sheet 

in  strips  9  inches  lon^  25c  extra  per 
package,  any  width. 


FOR  ALL  TYPES  OF  MACHINES 


In  all  standard  widths,  plain  or  wire 
woven,  ^  or  i  (extra  heavy). 


Also  Asbestos  Paper  and  Asbestos 
Thread. 


Extra  Fine  Quality,  18x28,  cut  in 
strips,  15c  per  sheet.  No  charge  for 
stripping. 


Prepared  felt  for  extra  hot  scorching,  in 
sheets  16x18.  6Kc  per  sheet  all 
gauges.  No  charge  for  stripping. 

All  cut  strips  are  put  up  in  convenient 
pigeon-hole  containers. 
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The  back  of  stored  roll  stock  should 
be  against  a  retainer  wall.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  see  that  the  upper  rolls  do 
not  exert  enough  pressure  to  weaken 
the  retaining  or  side  wall  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  Should  the  wall  be  weak,  the 
roll  stock  should  be  p\  ramided  and  not 
backed  against  the  wall.  One  objection 
to  the  storing  of  roll  paper  stock  against 
the  wall  is  that  if  there  is  a  fire  in  the 
storehouse  the  rolled  stock  may  become 
wet  with  water  from  the  fire  hose,  swell 
and  exert  such  a  presure  against  the 
wall  as  to  damage  it.  In  one  case  the 
pressure  under  such  conditions  was 
sufficient  to  push  out  the  wall  and  the 
building  collapsed. 

Flat  Stock.  Boxes  of  flat  stock, 
when  stood  on  end,  easily  tip  over  be¬ 
cause  the  boxes  are  narrow  in  depth 
in  comparison  with  the  length  and 
breadth.  A  strip  or  two  of  board 
nailed  along  the  tier  of  boxes  will  steady 
them  and  thus  prevent  injuries  due  to 
boxes  being  upset. 

Boxes  of  flat  stock  are  heavy  and 
are  usually  piled  several  tiers  high 
when  received  in  freight  cars  or  auto¬ 
mobile  trucks  at  the  plant.  Two- 
whee'ed  hand  trucks  are  generally  used 
to  carry  the  boxes  of  paper  to  the 
storeroom.  To  prevent  injuries  due  to 
the  hand  trucks  upsetting  when  being 
loaded,  the  trucker  should  steady  the 
truck  as  the  boxes  are  tilted  over  from 
the  tiers  onto  the  truck  by  one  or  more 
helpers.  When  moving  the  boxes  care 
should  he  taken  to  see  that  banding  and 
nails  which  may  cause  injury  are  re¬ 
moved.  Where  flo«r  space  is  limited 
and  there  is  sufficient  height,  _  tiering 
machines  or  cranes  are  effective  for 
piling  boxes  of  stock  in  the  storeroom. 

Floors.  In  general,  floors  in  press 
rooms  are  of  boards,  concrete  or  wood 
block.  Floors  of  corrugated  or  scored 
iron  or  steel  plates  are  coming  into 
use  in  some  plants,  especially  those 
with  balcony-type  newspaper  presses. 

Oil  and  Grease.  Necessarily,  an 
abundance  of  oil  is  needed  to  keep  the 
press  bearings  functioning  properly. 
Sheet  metal  on  the  floor  serves  to  catch 
much  of  the  oil  from  the  cylinder  and 
small  rotary  presses,  but  large  rotaries 
and  newspaper  rotaries  ordinarily  _have, 
under  the  working  parts,  open  pits  in 
which  motors  and  driving  gears  are 
located.  If  a  strip  of  angled  sheet  metal 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


REPAIR  PARTS 
FOR  ALL  MAKES 
OF  SCORCHERS 


Heat  Controls,  Heatins  Unib 
Asbestos-Covered  Monel  Wire 
Asbestos  Wire-Woven  Cloth 


TIME  SWITCH 
FOR  ANY  TYPE 
OF  SCORCHER 


Easily  installed  in  a  Few  minutes 
by  fastenins  to  floor  near  scorcher 
and  plu39in3  into  nearest  electric 
socket. 
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is  placed  between  the  bottom  frame  of 
the  press  and  the  leveling  blocks  of  a 
press,  much  of  the  oil  will  seep  and 
drain  into  the  gutter  and  then  into 
the  lowest  part  of  the  trough.  Proper 
lubrication  with  correct  oils  or  grease 
will  prevent  much  of  the  excessive  waste 
of  oil  often  seen,  and  the  regular  wip¬ 
ing  of  the  presses  after  runs  will  elimi¬ 
nate  a  large  amount  of  the  dripping 
prevalent  in  some  plants. 

The  slipping  hazard  is  constantly 
present  unless  the  floor  is  kept  clean 
and  free  from  oil.  Where  the  oil  has 
permeated  the  wooden  flooring  a  cut¬ 
ting  solution  such  as  strong  s^a  solu¬ 
tion  is  sometimes  used.  There  is  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  use  of  the  soda  solution  on 
creosoted  wood  block  flooring  because 
of  its  apparent  effect  on  the  strength 
and  life  of  the  blocks.  In  the  press 
room  of  one  large  newspaper  the  wood 
block  floors  are  kept  clean  of  oil  by 
frequent  wiping. 

Paraffin  used  on  presses  to  prevent 
offset  of  work  in  process  presents  an¬ 
other  problem.  The  paraffin,  coming 
from  the  spray  in  a  fine  mist,  not  only 
covers  the  work  as  it  is  delivered  from 
the  cylinders,  but  a  large  amount  of  it 
scatters  through  the  air  and  settles  on 
the  floor,  press  frame,  press  steps  and 
surrounding  objects.  A  scraper  is  quite 
effective  on  a  wood  floor  but  is  not 
so  effective  on  a  concrete  floor,  particu¬ 
larly  when  the  paraffin  has  caked.  Some 
plants  use  special  strong  wire  brushes 
which  revolve  on  motor  driven  shafts 
and  cut  into  caked  grease,  dirt  and 
paraffin ;  but  where  eaves  along  the  bot¬ 
tom  frame  of  presses  are  practical  much 
of  the  oil  will  gravitate  down  to  a  cen¬ 
tral  drip.  Sheet  metal  and  exposed 
flooring  under  presses  may  be  kept 
clean  by  frequent  wiping. 

Hand  Tools 

Tools  on  Floor.  The  practice  of. 
leaving  spindle  chucks,  wrenches 
backup  bars,  roll  levers,  etc.,  lying  on 
the  floor  at  the  rear  of  rotary  presses 
is  unsafe,  particularly  subsequent  to 
the  splicnig  of  a  new  roll  when  those 
tools  may  be  covered  by  paper  stripped 
from  the  roll  preparatory  to  putting  it 
in  a  waste  paper  truck.  Wrenches 
with  spread  jaws,  roll  levers  not  racked 
and  with  mushroom  handles,  and  un¬ 
guarded  spotup  knives  are  potential 
accident  makers.  Backup  bars  which 
do  not  fit  the  backup  ratchet  equip¬ 
ment  due  to  mushroomed  ends  are  use¬ 
less  when  a  man  is  caught  in  the  press 
mechanism  and  must  be  extricated 
quickly. 

The  roll  levers  in  many  cases  are 
fastened  to  the  press  frame  in  the  rear. 
These  levers  should  be  thrown  over 
toward  the  press  and  out  of  the  way. 
If  left  with  the  handles  on  the  floor 
they  are  a  stumbling  hazard.  Some 
roll  levers  are  not  attached  to  the  press 
and  when  not  in  use  are  left  on  the 
floor  or  close  to  the  press.  Safe  prac¬ 
tice  requires  keeping  removable  levers 
attached  to  the  press  frame. 

In  some  plants  it  is  the  practice 
to  use  the  handle  end  of  a  roll  lever  as 
a  hammer.  This  mushrooms  the  levers 
and  makes  them  unsafe  to  use.  A  ham¬ 
mer  made  of  stereotype  metal  about 
five  inches  by  five  inches  by  three  inches 
with  a  ten-inch  handle  of  one  and  one- 
half  inch  pipe  is  far  more  efficient  and 
does  not  batter  bars,  chucks  and  spin¬ 
dles.  Its  use  will  eliminate  many  acci¬ 
dents  due  to  mushroomed  roll  levers. 

Spotup  Knives.  In  make-ready 
work  a  knife,  usually  made  of  an  old 
saw  blade  and  known  in  some  plants 
as  a  “spotup"  knife,  is  used  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent.  Men  have  ^en 
severely  cut  on  the  hands  and  fingers 
by  these  knives  because  they  carried 
Aem  in  the  pockets  of  their  overalls 
instead  of  in  ’'••'ther  or  other  suitable 
sheaths.  Spotup  knives  or  make-ready 
kbives  with  disappearing  blades  can  be 
purchased  in  the  open  market. 

Ink  Rollers.  Care  must  be  exercised 
when  hand  ing  ink  rollers  on  the  press 


carriages.  Otherwise  the  men  will  cut 
their  hands  or  fingers  when  placing  the 
rollers  in  or  taking  them  out  of  the 
roller  sockets.  Generally  two  men  do 
this  work  and  unless  both  are  careful 
one  or  the  other  may  be  injured. 

Rollers  not  in  active  use  are  some¬ 
times  placed  against  building  wall^ 
storage  racks  or  presses.  When  so 
placed  they  are  a  tripping  hazard  or 
they  may  be  knocked  from  their  posi¬ 
tions  and  cause  a  severe  foot  or  leg  in¬ 
jury.  Such  rollers  should  be  stored 
erect  in  a  slot  or  hole  in  the  shelving. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  depres¬ 
sion  in  the  lower  shelf  on  the  foot 
piece  of  the  roller  rack  for  the  bottom 
end  of  the  roll  spindle,  to  prevent  the 
spindle  from  sliding  and  possibly  drop¬ 
ping  out  of  the  top  slot,  perhaps  on 
some  worker. 

Rollers  in  active  use  may  be  washed 
up  on  the  unlocked  press  carriage  or 
on  racks  adjacent  to  the  press.  These 
racks  may  be  made  of  two  upright  steel 
I-beams  which  will  allow  the  rollers 
to  be  turned  and  washed  while  in  a 
horizontal  position.  Light  racks  with 
roller  casters  are  sometimes  used  but 
they  are  easily  upset. 

Spindles.  Sometimes  one  or  more 
spindles  are  stored  on  the  upper  frame 
back  of  the  press.  This  is  a  dangerous 
practice  and  should  not  be  permitted; 
unless  the  spindles  are  firmly  fastened 
to  the  press  frame,  vibration  of  the 
press  may  jar  the  spindles  off  and  in¬ 
jure  someone. 

Rags  and  IVaste.  Used  rags  and 
waste  should  not  be  allowed  to  accumu¬ 
late  but  should  be  placed  in  self-closing 
metal  containers  and  the  containers 
cleaned  out  and  the  contents  burned 
or  otherwise  suitably  disposed  of  at 
frequent  intervals.  Such  a  practice  » ill 
prevent  many  fires. 

Sister  Hooks.  Sister  hooks,  if  used 
on  spindle  roll  lifting  devices,  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  spindle  from  unhooking  or 
catching  in  a  press. 

Hoists.  Electric  or  hand  cable  hoists 
are  often  used  to  load  the  upper  roll 
brackets  of  presses.'  The  cables  should 
be  inspected  regularly  for  wear  and  any 
sharp,  straggly  pieces  of  cable  wire  re¬ 
moved  to  prevent  injuries  to  the  hands 
of  the  user. 

Where  elevator  roll  hoists,  either 
water  or  air  power,  are  used,  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  roll  rests  se¬ 
curely  on  the  platform  so  that  it  will 
not  roll  off  during  the  hoisting.  Cau¬ 
tion  must  also  be  used  in  rolling  the 
roll  off  the  platform  onto  the  roll 
brackets  to  see  that  both  ends  of  the 
spindle  hit  the  brackets. 

Fractional  width  paper  rolls  are  at 
times  used  on  upper  decks  of  news¬ 
paper  presses.  When  electric  or  air 
pressure  cab'e  hoists  are  used  for  rais¬ 
ing  such  rolls  to  the  roll  brackets,  col¬ 
lars  should  be  used  on  the  spindles  to 
prevent  the  hooks  from  slipping.  Care 
should  also  be  taken  that  the  set  screws 
on  such  collars  are  fastened  securely. 
.Occidents  have  occurred  through  failure 
to  do  so. 

Operation  of  the  Press 

By  far  the  more  serious  and  perman¬ 
ent  partial  disability  injuries  occurring 
in  a  printing  establishment  are  those 
involved  in  the  operation  of  rotary, 
cylinder  and  hand-fed  presses. 

Loose  Paper.  Loose  paper  should  not 
be  allowed  to  accumulate  on  the  floors. 
It  is  a  fire  hazard  and  in  sufficient 
quantities  may  cover  hand  tools,  spindles 
or  spindle  chucks  on  the  floors.  Men 
attempting  to  kick  the  paper  out  of  the 
way  have  injured  their  feet  by  contact 
with  objects  under  the  paper.  If  floors 
are  kept  free  from  paper,  and  if  tools 
and  equipment  not  in  use  are  kept  in 
their  proper  places,  many  such  injuries 
will  be  avoided. 

Rails  and  Treads.  Modern  rotary 
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CELEBRATES  HALF-CENTURY 


R.  A.  Smith  Given  Testimonial  Dinner 
by  Fellow  Employees 

Robert  A.  “Bob”  Smith,  who  com¬ 
pleted  50  years  of  service  with  the  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Titnes-Picayune  and  its 
predecessor  the 
Times-  Democrat, 
Feb.  15,  was  hon¬ 
ored  by  his  fellow 
employes  with  a 
golden  anniver¬ 
sary  dinner. 

Mr.  Smith  has 
spent  his  entire 
employment  in  the 
stereotyping  de¬ 
partment  of  which 
he  is  now  day 
foreman,  and  is 
the  oldest  active 
employe  in  point 
of  service  of  the 

Times-Picayune. 

During  the  dinner  Mr.  Smith  was 
presented  with  a  check  for  $500  from 
the  publishers  and  a  pair  of  diamond 
cuff  links  by  his  fellow  employes.  Pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  check  was  made  by 
William  J.  Walton,  cashier,  and  the 
cuff  links  by  Fred  K.  Forstall,  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent.  Mrs.  Smith  was 
given  a  bouquet  of  roses.  John  Hardee 
King,  secretary  to  L.  K.  Nicholson, 
president,  acted  as  toastmaster. 

The  cover  of  the  banquet  menu  was 
a  facsimile  of  the  front  page  of  the 
Times-Democrat's  first  edition. 


and  cylinder  press  equipment  should 
include  hand  rails  on  upper  elevations, 
toe  boards  on  these  platforms,  and  anti¬ 
skid  surfaces  on  treads  of  steps  and 
stairs.  A  number  of  companies  manu¬ 
facture  safety  treads  of  one  form  or 
another.  Some  press  manufacturers 
furnish  safety  treads  as  standard  equip¬ 
ment.  Care  must  be  taken  to  secure 
safety  treads  which  will  serve  their  pur¬ 
pose;  this  is  particularly  important  if 
paraffin  is  used. 

Cranes.  Frequent  inspection  of  auxi- 
iliary  cranes  o”  rotary  and  cylinder 
presses  is  necessary.  Loose  strands  of 
cables  cause  injuries  to  hands.  Special 
precautions  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
crane  hooks  hang  evenly.  Cases  are 
known  of  white  rolls  slipping  from  the 
hooks  due  to  hooks  being  uneven  or  to 
both  ends  of  the  spindle  not  being  on 
the  spindle  brackets  of  the  press  when 
the  roll  is  lowered  preparatory  to  mak¬ 
ing  a  splice  of  the  new  roll  to  the  end 
of  the  old. 

Rotary  Presses 

Present  day  rotary  presses  are  for 
the  mo.st  part  motor-driven.  There  are, 
however,  many  old  rotary  presses  still 
in  use  which  are  equipped  with  lever 
or  handle  control.  In  such  cases  and 
where  practical,  the  handling  of  the 
lever  while  getting  the  press  ready  for 
o|)eration  should  be  restricted  to  one 
man. 

Button  Control  Stations.  One  of  the 
best  safety  devices  for  use  on  a  press, 
and  yet  one  which  is  not  used  as  much 
as  it  should  be,  is  the  button-control 


system.  .\  number  of  these  stations,  > 
located  at  strategic  points  on  a  press, 
will  do  much  to  prevent  serious  injury  i 
to  pressmen  and  others.  These  stations 
are  so  hooked  up  on  the  electrical  power  ! 
circuit  that  complete  control  can  usually 
be  secured  at  any  one  of  the  stations 
through  the  use  of  the  stop,  jog,  safety, 
or  run  button. 

.\lthough  pushing  in  the  safety  stop 
buttons  ordinary  prevents  the  press 
from  starting  until  that  particular 
safety  button  has  been  released,  caution 
should  be  observed  as  instances  are 
known  where  a  press  has  started  up 
because  of  a  short  circuit  in  the  coil 
back  of  the  control  board.  To  prevent 
injuries  because  of  a  short  circuit  caus¬ 
ing  a  press  to  creep  or  reverse,  one 
large  printing  plant,  in  addition  to  but¬ 
ton  control  stations,  has  installed  on 
each  of  its  presses  an  enclosed  knife-  t 
switch  at  the  most  accessible  point  on 
the  press  for  the  use  of  the  pressman 
who  makes  ready  and  for  the  man  who 
corrects  the  form.  No  one  is  permitted 
to  correct  the  form  or  be  on  a  press 
for  make  ready  purposes  unless  the 
knife-switch  is  in  the  off  position. 

The  operation  of  the  starting  button 
should  be  limited  to  the  pressman  and 
his  helper,  but  the  packer  boys  should 
be  trained  to  make  use  of  the  stop  and 
safe  buttons  in  cases  of  emergency  and 
choke-up.  The  custom  on  large  news¬ 
paper  presses  which  have  several  press¬ 
men  is  for  the  tension  man  to  start  the 
press,  after  which  the  man  in  charge 
accelerates  the  speed,  and  for  any  of 
the  workers  to  operate  the  stop  button 
in  case  of  emergency.  The  tension  man 
usually  also  operates  the  slow-down 
button  when  a  roll  of  stock  is  nearing 
the  end. 

Further  data  on  safety  in  printing  es¬ 
tablishments  loill  appear  in  the  next 
Equipment  Review. 


ADVERTISING  NEW  CAMERA 

The  Universal  Camera  Corporation, 
maker  of  the  new  Univex  camera  and 
film,  has  appointed  the  Joseph  Katz  ; 
Company,  New  York,  as  advertising  and 
merchandising  counsel.  Trade  paper  ad¬ 
vertising  is  now  being  placed.  Later 
in  the  spring  it  is  planned  to  run  test 
campaigns  in  newspapers,  and  as  distri¬ 
bution  is  completed,  the  company  will 
eventually  enter  into  national  advertis¬ 
ing. 


BENEFIT  GROUP  ELECTS 

Utica  (N.  Y.)  Typographical  Bene¬ 
fit  Association  has  elected  these  officers 
for  the  coming  year :  President,  James 
J.  Dillon ;  vice-president,  Stanley  Wal- 
kulski ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Henrs’ 
V.  Schmalz ;  board  of  auditors,  Stan¬ 
ley  Walkulski,  J.  Stewart  Gaire  and 
Robert  V.  Boyd. 


CHICAGO  FIRMS  MERGE 

Merger  of  Ben.  C.  Pittsford  Com¬ 
pany  with  Typesetters,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
was  announc^  this  week  by  Ben.  C. 
Pittsford,  president  of  the  advertising 
typography  company  bearing  his  name. 


CUSHMAN 


Motors  ir%  this  country  and  abroad  are  daily  living  up  to  tour 
points  of  superiority. 


Economical  operation — they  use  less 
current — no  breakdowns. 

Delivers  the  maximum  of  power — 
more  than  sutKcient  for  peak  loads. 

Flexibility — constant  speed  under  all 
conditions. 

The  Ott-Set  principle — exclusive  with 
Cushman — pinions  readily  accessible  for 
replacement. 

Many  publishers  started  with  a  trial 
motor.  Can  woe  send  you  one,  tool 


CUSHMAN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

CONCORD,  N.  H. 

Tami*  FMndrr  Ca,  TmmIw  Cm.  ..  Cm.***  DMiIEhw 
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IX 


intertype  perfects 
new  line  device 

Hand-Set  L»rge-Type  Combined  with 
Machine  Compoaition  with  Spe¬ 
cial  Stick  and  First  Ele¬ 
vator  Adjustment* 


Keyboard  and  hand  composition  have 
been  made  a  practical  combination  on 


Photo  shows  special  stick  and  movable 
first  elevator  head  used  in  new  Inter¬ 
type  composition 


Intertype  machines  by  the  development 
of  a  new  composing  stick  and  unique 
features  of  design.  It  is  available  at  a 
small  cost  on  any  model  equipped  with 
the  Intertype  automatic  quadding  and 
centering  device. 

On  machines  having  this  dual  capac¬ 
ity,  the  first  elevator  head  is  hinged 
to  swing  out  of  its  normal  position. 
This  permits  free  accessibility  for  mo¬ 
mentarily  inserting  the  new  composing 
stick,  from  which  the  operator  pushes 
the  hand-set  lines  into  the  jaws.  The 
stick  is  then  withdrawn,  the  head  swung 
back  to  normal  and  the  machine  started 
by  pulling  a  special  starting  handle 
close  to  the  elevator  head. 

When  the  special  or  auxiliary  start¬ 
ing  handle  is  used,  the  first  elevator 
only  moves  down  to  the  casting  position 
and  back  to  normal  rather  than  going 
through  its  usual  full  cycle  of  move¬ 
ments.  Thus  hand-set  lines  can  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  elevator  head  after 
casting,  even  before  the  machine  has 
come  to  rest,  saving  considerable  time. 
When  the  machine  comes  to  rest  after 
casting  a  hand-set  line,  it  is  always 
restored  to  normal  automatically,  ready 
for  keyboard  composition. 

Automatic  justification  of  hand-set 
lines  is  made  possible  by  the  use  of  a 
new  Intertype  spaceband,  similar  to  the 
ordinary  one,  but  with  the  short  sleeve 
shaped  like  a  matrix.  These  spacebands 
assemble  on  the  stick  and  slide  into  and 
out  of  the  elevator  jaws  along  with  the 
matrices. 

A  matrix  cabinet  containing  cases  of 
standard  type  layout  is  a  part  of  this 
new  composing  system.  New  matrix 
faces  in  large  sizes  up  to  five-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  height— of  full  body  width 
— ;are  now  being  manufactured  for  use 
with  this  new  all-slug  Intertype  system, 
■^ny  standard  line  composing  machine 
matrices  may  also  be  used. 


RRE  DESTROYS  POWER  UNES 

A  fire  in  the  stock  room  of  the 
Altoona  (Pa.)  Tribune,  on  Feb.  28, 
burned  the  power  lines  of  the  press 
room,  causing  a  $1,000  damage.  The 
fire  impaired  the  mechanical  facilities  of 
the  plant  necessitating  the  printing  of 
the  morning  edition  of  the  newspaper 
m  the  plant  of  the  Altoona  Mirror. 


MORRIS  ON  CODE  BODY 
I  ~  Morris,  secretary  of  the  Salt 
Uke  Typographical  Union  No.  115,  has 
wn  appointed  labor  compliance  officer 
Utah  in  connection  with  the  various 
codes  in  force  in  Utah. 
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STRIKE  IN  LONDON,  ONT. 

Printers  Object  to  Verbal  Agreement 
— No  Issue*  Missed 

IBy  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

London,  Ont.,  March  6— Printers  of 
the  Lottdon  Free  Press  and  London 
Advertiser  went  out  on  strike  on  March 
1.  With  the  aid  of  the  foreman  of  the 
Free  Press,  four  journeymen  who  did 
not  go  out  on  strike  and  other  printers 
available  in  the  city  both  papers  were 
printed  the  following  morning  with  the 
one  staff. 

There  has  been  no  trouble  in  securing 
printers  in  adjoining  cities  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  not  an  issue  of  either  paper,  morn¬ 
ing  or  evening  has  been  missed. 

A  statement  issued  by  the  manage¬ 
ments  of  the  two  papers  explains  that 
the  men  went  out  on  strike  because  they 
refused  the  following  proposition;  “To 
continue  under  the  exact  conditions  as 
to  both  work  and  pay,  which  have  ex¬ 
isted  during  1933,  with  a  definite  promise 
of  increase  in  wages  as  soon  as  the 
business  situation  warrants.” 

The  statement  goes  on  to  say: 

“The  striking  union  insisted  on  a 
signed  agreement.  Other  unions  in  the 
Free  Press  and  the  Advertiser  have 
operated  successfully,  and  without  com¬ 
plaints  or  objections,  over  a  period  of 
years  with  verbal  agreements  and  the 
publishers  of  the  two  papers  can  see 
no  reasons  for  making  an  exception  in 
this  one  section  of  their  plants. 

“The  Free  Press  and  the  Adver¬ 
tiser  have  a  42-hour  night  and  a  44- 
hour  day  week.” 

The  two  papers  propose  in  the  future 
to  publish  as  an  open  shop. 


DESIGNS  “COPY-FITTER” 


Counts  Agate  to  18  Point  on  Three 
Machine  Faces  Up  to  100  Pica* 

Clyde  B.  Clason,  Evanston,  Ill.,  has 
invented  a  new  type  of  rapid  copy-fitter 
which  solves  editors’  and  advertising 
copy  writers’  problems  concerning  how 
many  characters  in  a  typewritten  page 
of  copy ;  how  many  characters  in  a  line 
of  type,  set  the  width  desired  and  in 
the  style  of  type  wanted,  and  how  many 
lines  of  type  a  given  piece  of  copy  will 
make. 

The  necessary  multiplication  and  divi¬ 
sion  are  performed  by  two  charts  which 
are  operated  by  laying  a  celluloid  indi¬ 
cator  across  various  scales.  The  first 
chart  tells  the  number  of  characters  in 
a  type  line  of  any  required  pica  width, 
number  of  characters  in  typewritten 
copy,  number  of  type  lines  copy  will 
make.  The  second  chart  gives  the  picas 
or  inches  equivalent  to  any  desired  num¬ 
ber  of  type  lines  up  to  a  range  of  1(X) 
lines  and  100  picas. 

Any  point  size  of  type  or  any  leading 
combination  may  be  used  from  agate 
solid  to  18  point,  Mr.  Clason  explained. 
The  system  may  be  worked  in  any  or¬ 
der  to  tell  how  much  space  copy  will 
occupy  in  type,  how  much  copy  is  need¬ 
ed  to  fit  a  certain  sjwce  in  specified 
type,  or  the  types  providing  best  fit  for 
a  given  amount  of  copy  to  go  in  a  given 
space. 

The  two  charts  occupy  the  inside 
spread  of  a  four  page  card.  The  first 
page  of  the  card  contains  directions  and 
examples.  The  back  page  contains  a 
table  of  characters-per-pica  values  of 
80  Monotype,  Linotype  and  Intertype 
faces  in  6,  8,  10,  12  and  18  point  sizes. 
A  supplementary  table  of  characters- 
per-pica  values  for  Monotype  set  sizes 
is  also  included.  A  celluloid  indicator 
contains  pica  and  elite  scales,  which 
measure  the  exact  number  of  characters 
in  a  typewritten  line. 


NEW  EQUIPMENT  INSTALLED 

The  Toledo  Blade  composing  room 
recently  installed  a  Rouse  vertical  rotary 
miterer  and  a  complete  font  of  ultra- 
Bodoni  type. 


NEW  MACHINES  IN  AKRON 

The  Akron  Beacon  Journal  has  in¬ 
stalled  a  new  Rouse  mitering  machine 
and  also  a  new  heavy  duty  Wesel  proof 
press. 


“BERT”  SNYDER  RETIRES 

Had  Spent  54  Years  on  Newspapers, 
33  with  Plain  Dealer 

Harmon  A.  (Bert)  Snyder,  71,  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  last  54  years  in  the 
mechanical  departments  of  newspapers 
went  on  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  re¬ 
tired  list  recently.  He  has  worked  on 
this  paper  for  33  years.  At  21  Snyder 
started  to  work  on  the  old  Cleveland 
Herald,  and  continued  with  the  Plain 
Dealer  when  the  papers  consolidated  in 
1885,  until  1890. 

He  then  spent  sixteen  years  with  the 
Seiv  Haven  (Conn.)  Register  and  for 
fourteen  years  of  that  time  was  in 
charge  of  the  composing  room.  In  1907 
he  returned  to  the  Plain  Dealer  where 
he  has  been  continuously  employed.  His 
range  of  experience  has  included  vir¬ 
tually  everything  connected  with  the 
mechanical  task  of  publishing  a  news¬ 
paper. 

In  more  recent  years  he  has  worked 
in  the  proof  room. 


NEW  PLANT  IN  TOKIO 


Miyako  Shimbun  Erecting  Million-Yen 
Concrete  Building 

Tokio,  Feb.  15 — The  Miyako  Shim- 
bun,  one  of  large  Japanese  dailies  here, 
will  _  soon  have  a  million-yen  home  in 
Tokio’s  newspaper  center  in  which  the 
Tokyo  Asahi,  the  Nichi  Nichi  and  the 
Hochi  Shimbun  are  located. 

The  new  Miyako  building  is  a  mod¬ 
ern  concrete  building.  The  newspaggr  is 
headed  by  Eisku  Fukuda,  former  promi¬ 
nent  Ashikaga  businessman. 


AYER  TYPOGRAPHY  CONTEST 

N.  W.  .^yer  &  Son,  Inc.,  Philadelphia 
agency,  has  announced  its  fourth  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Typography,  inviting 
all  daily  newspapers  of  the  United 
States  to  submit  editions  of  March  5  for 
judging.  Entries  must  be  received  by 
March  15.  As  in  the  1933  exhibition, 
newspapers  up  to  10,000  circulation  will 
be  judged  in  one  group,  newspapers 
of  10,000  to  50,000  circulation  in  an¬ 
other,  and  newspapers  of  .W.OOO  and 
more  circulation  in  a  third  group. 


YELLOW  NEWSPRINT  USED 

The  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror  on  Feb. 
28  carried  a  special  12  page  section  on 
yellow  newsprint  marking  the  golden 
anniversary  of  the  William  F.  Gable 
Company,  department  store.  The  sec¬ 
tion  carried  notices  of  special  anniver¬ 
sary  sales ;  a  brief  resume  of  the  store’s 
history  and  congratulatory  advertise¬ 
ments  from  other  merchants  in  the 
city. 


NEW  FACE  INTRODUCED 
BY  MERGENTHALER 

Erbar  Light  Condensed  Said  to  Be 
More  Easily  Read  Tban  Many 
Sanserif  Design* — Unit 
Count  a  Factor 

The  latest  issue  of  The  Linotype 
Xezi's  presents  the  first  showing  of 
Erbar  Light  Condensed,  a  companion 
face  for  Erbar  Bold  Condensed,  recently 
introduced  by  the  Mergenthaler  Lin^ 
type  Company.  A  showing,  too,  is 
made  of  Memphis  Light  and  Bold  Two- 
Letter  Small  Caps  in  the  8,  10,  12  and 
14  point  sizes. 

“Erbar  Light  Condensed,  like  Erbar 
Bold  Condensed,”  says  C.  H.  (Griffith, 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Mer¬ 
genthaler  organization,  “is  of  distin¬ 
guished  design,  is  much  easier  to  read 
than  many  sanserif  faces,  and  affords 
an  excellent  unit  count,  an  important 
consideration  at  newspaper  copy  desks. 

“••Mready  Erbar  Bold  (Condensed  is 
proving  popular  for  newspaper  heads, 
and  we  expect  its  companion  face  to 
pro\e  just  as  popular.  Both  faces,  in 
various  sizes,  can  be  used  effectively  for 
heads  on  the  same  newspaper  page. 
Main  heads  in  the  Bold  and  subordinate 
heads  in  the  Light  should  prove  popular 
combinations,  as  they  provide  desirable 
contrast — harmonious  contrast. 

"Both  weights  are  in  process  of 
manufacture  m  a  complete  range  of 
sizes  up  to  144  point.  Specimen  folders 
of  Erbar  Bold  Condensed  in  the  18,  24, 
28  and  34  point  sizes  are  available  now. 

“The  two-letter  Memphis  Light  and 
Bold  Small  Caps  should  prove  popular 
with  many  printers  for  letter-heads, 
business  cards,  lists  of  names  in  an¬ 
nuals,  folders,  catalog  lines,  and  so  on. 
.\nd  the  fact  that  both  weights  are 
available  on  the  same  matrices  makes 
it  possible,  of  course,  for  printers  to 
get  double  service  in  the  way  of  small 
caps  from  each  font.  The  8,  10,  12  and 
14  point  sizes  are  available  now.  Caps 
and  lower-case  of  both  weights  of 
Memphis  are  being  cut  in  a  full  range 
of  sizes  up  to  144  point.” 


‘THE  FONT’  NEW  AD  MAGAZINE 

The  first  issue  of  The  Font  Maga¬ 
zine,  devoted  to  the  mechanics  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  was  recenty  distributed  to 
advertising  agencies  and  those  engaged 
in  the  production  end  of  the  advertising 
business  in  Chicago.  The  pocket-size 
monthly  is  edited  by  Fred  H.  Bartz, 
president  of  the  Chicago  group  of  the 
Advertising  Typographers  of  America 
and  is  sponsored  by  Harry  Baird  Cor¬ 
poration,  advertising  typographers. 


A  Practical  Stereotyper  Developed  These 
Serviceable  Hand  Mitts  Which 
Wood  Gives  Away  FREE  ^  ^ 


WOOD  Hand  Mitts  are  one  form  of 
Wood  Service  to  men  who  handle 
casts  made  from  any  dry  mats.  Because 
our  service  men  are  practical  stereo¬ 
typers  they  know  the  need  of  this  kind 
of  protection.  They  are  just  as  ready  to 
supply  hand  mitts,  free  of  charge,  as  they 
are  to  step  into  your  stereo  room  and 
help  solve  difficulties. 

There  is  no  charge — no  obligation — 
just  fill  out  this  coupon  and  mail  it. 


Papet . Cly*  Stale . 

. Trial  Caa*  (500  MaU)  « . Sawyle  Mato . Csadhioiied  sr . Csated 

. Staadardllc . Specialise . MetispsStaB  18c.  SlirUute  Desired . 

Noaber  *f  Haai  MHto  Wanted . Sifi  Tea  NaM . 


FLONG  GOWORATION 

MOOSIcm  FALLS.  N.V 
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NEW  FOCUSING  DEVICE  REVERSES  PROCEDURE 


PULP  MILL  IS  PLANNED 
FOR  MANCHURIA 


Paper  and  Rayon  Firm*  In  Japti 
Would  Develop  Manckoukuo 
Resource*  A*  Home  Industry 
Supply 


Tokio,  Feb.  15 — Plans  for  a  largt 
Japanese  pulp  manufacturing  company 
in  Manchuria  have  been  started  with 
the  Oji  Paper  Manufacturing  Company, 


largest  paper  company  in  Japan,  tht  [ 
Toyo  Rayon  Company,  the  Shoaj 
Rayon  Company,  the  Nippon  Rayo# 
Company  and  the  Japan  Woollen  Tex. 
tile  Company. 

The  pulp  company  will  be  capitaliiei 
at  Yen  40,000,000  of  which  Yen 


This  ahowi  the  projection  from  the  flashlight  when  the  camera  is  perfectly 
focused.  If  thd  camera  where  not  in  focus,  the  dot  in  the  center  of  the  white 
ring  would  be  hazy  and  larger. 


Garence  B.  Mitchell,  Pasadena,  Cal., 
photographer,  pointing  to  the  flashlight 
which  is  the  secret  of  his  newly-patented 
focusing  device. 


Anew  camera  focusing  device  has 
been  developed  and  patented  by 
Clarence  B.  Mitchell,  of  Pasadena,  Cal. 

.Mitchell’s  device  simply  reverses  the 
procedure  of  making  a  photograph.  In¬ 
stead  of  focusing  the  image  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  on  the  plate,  he  substitutes  a  small 
flashlight  for  the  plate  and  focuses  the 
beam  through  the  camera’s  lens  on  the 
subject.  The  beam  thus  projected  forms 
a  ring,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  small 
dot  of  light.  When  the  lens  is  adjusted, 
so  this  dot  is  at  its  sharpest,  the  camera 
is  in  perfect  focus.  It  is  but  a  matter 
of  a  second  to  remove  the  flashlight, 
slip  in  the  plate  holder  and  snap  the 
picture. 

The  flashlight  is  mounted  on  a  metal 
plate,  the  same  size  as  the  plateholder 
of  the  camera  to  which  it  is  attached. 
In  the  accompanying  photographs 
Mitchell  has  mounted  a  rack  on  his 
camera,  on  which  both  the  flashlight 
and  the  plateholder  slide,  making  it  even 


simpler  to  substitute  one  for  the  other, 
but  this,  he  points  out,  is  probably  too 
cumbersome  for  newspaper  photograph¬ 
ers.  The  flashlight  itself  can  be  car¬ 
ried  in  the  pocket. 

Mitchell  is  widely  known  as  a  photo¬ 
graphic  artist.  He  has  held  exhibitioiys 
in  New  York.  Chicago  and  Los  Ange¬ 
les.  and  in  Europe,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  of 
London.  His  Pasadena  studio  is  at  901 
East  Green  street. 

That  the  device  is  highly  practicable 
is  attested  by  Bill  Snyder,  Los  Angeles 
I'inies  staff  photographer,  who  is  the 
first  one,  aside  from  Mitchell,  to  use 
the  attachment.  Snyder  has  found  it 
of  great  convenience  in  studio  shots, 
and  at  this  writing  was  awaiting  an 
opportunity  to  try  it  out  in  a  court- 


At  present  the  device  is  restricted  in 
use  to  cameras  which  have  a  removable 
ground  glass  screen,  but  Mitchell  de¬ 


clares  he  has  solved  the  problem  of 
adapting  it  to  the  speed  graflex.  The 
fwusine  beam  can  be  plainly  seen  for 
from  40  to  50  feet  in  a  room  that  is 
fairly  well  illuminated. 

“The  device  is  of  great  advantage  in 
taking  pictures  in  dim  interiors,  or 
after-dark  exteriors,”  Mitchell  said.  “It 
obviates  the  necessity  of  having  an  as¬ 
sistant  hold  a  lighted  match  or  flash¬ 
light  near  the  object  to  be  photographed 
while  the  photographer  focu.ses  his 
camera. 

“.\nd,  of  course,  many  times  in  news 
work  or  police  work  conditions  make  it 
impossible  for  a  second  party  to  assist 
in  this  manner,  and  the  cameraman  is  at 
considerable  disadvantage  in  obtaining 
suitable  shots.” 

Mitchell  also  pointed  out  that  the  de¬ 
vice  makes  it  easy  to  focus  a  camera 
placed  in  an  unusual  position  where  it 
is  inconvenient  or  impossible  to  stand 
behind  the  instrument. 


10,000,000  will  be  paid  up,  accordiig  x 
to  the  present  plan.  The  new  compauj  i 
plans  to  produce  pulp  to  be  used  botli  1 
for  making  paper  and  rayon  textila,  I 

The  site  of  the  company’s  factoria  [ 
and  other  details  are  to  be  decided  upon 
later. 

More  than  half  of  its  entire  stock  an 
scheduled  to  be  secured  by  the  Oji 
Paper  Manufacturing  Company  and  the 
remaining  shares  will  be  distribstcd 
among  the  rayon  companies  and  busi¬ 
ness  organizations  in  ^Ianchoukuo. 

Japan  now  imports  100,000  ton*  of 
pulp  from  foreign  countries  in  a  yar 
while  the  Japanese  rayon  companios 
consumes  some  150,000  tons  anaualb, 
according  to  the  same  rejwrt.  The  total 
pulp  product  of  Japan  is  estimated  at 
50,000  tons  in  a  year  and  most  of  the 
products  have  been  made  through  the 
Oji  Company, 

The  new  company  is  expected  to  sup¬ 
ply  all  the  demands  of  these  rayon 
companies,  which  now  depend  mostly  on  i 
foreign  products. 


TYPE  CLASS  SELECTS  BOOK 


MECHANICAL  MEETING 
GOES  TO  ST.  LOUIS 


Annual  A.N.P.A.  Conference  in  June 
Will  Have  One  Se**ion  Devoted 
to  Problem*  of  Smaller 
New*paper* 


The  mechanical  committee  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  meeting  in  New  Y’ork  last  week, 
selected  St.  Louis 


W,  E.  Wines 


as  the  meeting 
place  for  the  A. 
N\  P.  A.  mechan¬ 
ical  conference  of 
1934.  The  dates 
will  be  June  4,  5 
and  6  unless  some 
contingency  now 
unforeseen  should 
force  postpone¬ 
ment  to  the  11th, 
12th  and  13th. 

The  committee 
also  outlined  the 
program  for  the 
meeting  as 


follows : 

The  first  day  will  be  devoted  to  the 
mechanical  problems  of  the  smaller 
plants.  One  session  will  be  devoted  to 
the  composing  room  and  the  other  ses¬ 
sion  to  pressroom  and  stereotype  room. 
Speakers  to  lead  the  discussions  at 
these  sessions  will  be  selected  from  the 
smaller  member  offices.  Also,  it  was 
decided  to  invite  a  representative  of  the 
Duplex  Printing  Press  Company,  who 
will  be  on  hand  to  answer  questions 
concerning  the  Duplex  Tubular  press 
which  is  used  by  many  smaller  news¬ 
papers. 

One  session  will  be  devoted  to  the 
modern  newspaper  composing  room,  its 
equipment  ai^  operation,  and  at  this 
session  all  the  latest  developments  and 


improvements  in  composing  room  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  discussed.  One  representa¬ 
tive  each  from  the  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company  and  Intertype  Corpora¬ 
tion  will  be  invited  to  discuss  recent  de¬ 
velopments  in  keyboard  line  composing 
machines. 

One  session  will  be  reserved  for  gen¬ 
eral  discussion  on  pressroom,  stereotype 
room  and  photo-engraving  problems. 

The  session  at  last  year’s  conference 
at  which  the  various  manufacturers  sent 
representatives  to  describe  their  flying 
pasters  or  high  speed  roll  changers  was 
considered  so  successful  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  decided  to  invite  the  three  prin¬ 
cipal  manufacturers  of  press  drives  to 
send  representatives  to  a  similar  session 
at  the  conference  this  year. 

One  session  has  been  reserved  for  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  advertising  agencies 
in  order  to  give  the  agency  people  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  freely  with  the 
newspaper  mechanical  men  the  numer¬ 
ous  problems  which  arise  in  connection 
with  the  printing  of  agency  advertising 
either  in  black  and  white  or  colors.  Ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  will  be  invited  to  send 
representatives  to  this  session  and  a 
St.  Louis  agency  man  will  be  invited 
to  lead  the  discussion. 

A  feature  of  the  conference  this  year 
will  be  an  exhibit  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  color. 

W.  E.  Wines  is  manager  of  the 
A.N.P.A.  mechanical  department. 


ILUNOIS,  IOWA  GROUPS  TO  MEET 

Composing  room  executives  of  the 
Illinois  and  Iowa  associations  will  hold 
their  respective  annual  conventions  in 
June,  it  was  announced  this  week.  The 
Illinois  Composing  Room  Executives 
Association  will  convene  at  Moline,  Ill., 
June  9  and  10.  The  Iowa  conference  of 
composing  room  foremen  will  be  held 
at  Clinton,  la.,  June  11  and  12.  Rus¬ 
sell  B.  Miller,  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pan¬ 
tograph,  is  president  of  the  Illinois  as¬ 
sociation  and  Leo  J.  Carle,  Mason  City 
(la.)  Globe-Gazette,  is  president  of  the 
Iowa  group. 
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PLANT  PRINTS  4  PAPERS 

For  the  next  several  weeks,  until  the 
Hamlet  News  Publishing  Company  can 
assemble  a  new  plant,  the  Rockingham 
(N.  C.)  Post-Dispatch,  will  print  four 
weekly  papers.  The  plant  of  the  News 
at  Hamlet  was  destroyed  by  fire  Feb. 
9.  The  News  has  been  printing  the 
Journal,  edited  from  Rockingham : 
the  Record,  edited  from  Pittsboro,  and 
its  own  paper. 


Oregon  Group  Will  Print  “Book  el 
Eccle*ia*te*”  in  Special  Type 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Puilisuer) 

Eugene,  Ore.,  Feb.  5 — The  typog¬ 
raphy  class  of  the  school  of  joumalisni 
of  the  University  of  Oregon  will  print 
“Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  or  th« 
Preacher,”  as  its  project  in  fine  print¬ 
ing  this  year,  it  has  been  announced  by  ^ 
Robert  C.  Hall,  associate  professor  in  ! 
charge  of  the  class.  The  volume  was 
selected  by  Dr.  John  Henry  Nash,  in- 1 
ternationally  famous  printer  of  San  • 
Francisco,  who  is  a  member  of  the  fac-  ■ 
ulty  of  the  school  of  journalism. 

A  new  type  face,  known  as  Priority  I 
Text,  has  been  furnished  by  Dr.  Nash  | 
for  the  volume.  Special  initial  lettrs, ' 
which  will  be  hand  colored  in  the  fin- 1 
ished  book  were  included.  ' 

Last  year  the  class  print^  “Tht 
Ideal  Book  or  Book  Beautiful"  by 
Cobton-Sanderson,  and  the  work  r^ 
ceived  high  praise  from  the  Saturday 
Review  of  Literature  and  other  publica- : 
tions.  ‘ 

Members  of  the  class  include  Ruthf 
McClain,  Hood  River ;  Caroline  Rogers,  | 
Spokane,  Wash. ;  Frances  Hardy,  R.  R-  [ 
French,  Eugene;  Paul  Ewing,  John, 
Day;  Estill  Phipps,  Medford;  andi 
Douglas  Polivka,  Portland. 


INTERTYPE  REDUCES  LOSS 
Operations  of  the  Intertype  Corporal 
tion  and  subsidiaries  for  the  year  ended) 
Dec.  31,  1933,  resulted  in  a  net  loss  of 
$94,868,  compared  with  a  loss  of 
$291,466  for  1932,  according  to  a  re 


POWDER  COMPANY  BUYS  PLANT 

The  Hercules  Powder  Co.,  Wilming-  port  issued  last  week  by  N.  D.  Becker 
ton,  Del.,  has  bought  at  receiver’s  sale,  president, 
the  printing  plant  of  Cann  Brothers 
&  Kendig,  Inc.,  located  in  that  city. 


INSTALLS  LARGER  PRESS 

The  Azttsa  (Cal.)  Herald  and  Pomo- 
tropic,  published  by  Neal  Van  Sooy, 
recently  installed  a  new  and  larger 
press.  _ 


COAST  CRAFTSMEN 

’The  Pacific  Society 


TO  MEET 

of  Printing 
House  Craftsmen  announces  its  1934 
annual  conference  will  be  held  at  River¬ 
side,  Cal.,  June  22-23-24,  inclusive. 


TO  MODERNIZE  DEPARTMENT 

The  Peoria  (Ill.)  Star  is 
modernize  its  photographic  department 
and  install  a  new  enlarger.  Few 
Mustard,  Star  photographer,  rKentiy 
spent  several  days  studying  the  Chtcaft 
American  photographic  department. 


MURPHY  JOINS  ART  GRAVURE 

F.  Sugden  Murphy,  formerly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  sales  department  of 
International  Paper  Co.,  for  four  years, 
has  joined  Art  Gravure  Corporation, 
New  York. 
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DICKIN  IN  HOLLYWOOD  NEW  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE 

Geoffrey  Dickin  of  London,  writer  for  National  Family  Magazine,  * 
the  British  Associated  Press,  arrived  monthly,  will  make  its  initial  appearaiw 
in  San  Francisco  last  week  to  write  a  during  the  early  Spring,  it  was  ~ 
series  of  articles  on  Hollywood  for  ced  this  week  by  National  ; 

Magazine  Corp.,  of  Washington,  U- 


British  daily  newspapers. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  March  10,  1934 
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depression  savings 
told  by  publisher 

InftalUtion  of  Ga»  Carburetor  Cut 
$1,200  From  Annual  Bill — 

Trucking  of  Papers  Given 
Out  On  Contract 

By  J.  M.  Elliott 

When  the  nation-wide  depression 
caused  wholesale  decreases  in  advertis¬ 
ing  linage,  newspaper  publishers  the 
country  over  be- 
gan  hunting  for 
possible  means, 
however  small,  to 
cut  down  the  ex- 
H  penses  of  opera- 

jm  ^  tion.  As  a  result, 

•S]  many  new  and 

WJ  ^  hitherto  untried 

\  methods  have 

been  discovered 
^  by  various  pub- 

lishers  to  slice  off 
.  pennies,  as  well 

^ ^  as  dollars,  from 

H.  B.  TauKDLE  the  expense  ac¬ 

counts. 

H.  B.  Trundle,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Register  Publishing 
Company,  which  publishes  the  Danville 
(Va.)  Register,  morning  newspaper, 
and  the  Danville  Bee,  afternoon  paper, 
was  quite  interested  when  asked  to  de¬ 
scribe  for  Editor  &  Publisher  his  ex¬ 
periences  in  reducing  expenses. 

“If  the  methods  we  have  utilized  on 
the  Register  and  Bee  will  be  of  any 
assistance  to  other  publishers  in  reduc¬ 
ing  expenses,”  he  said,  “I  am  only  too 
glad  to  explain  what  we  did. 

“First,  I  should  like  to  say  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  period  of  the  depression 
we  released  only  three  employes,  and, 
since  the  adoption  of  the  NRA  code,  we 
have  added  three  employes  to  our  work¬ 
ing  force,  two  linotype  operators  and 
one  composing-room  apprentice. 

“We  were  forced,  as  were  almost  all 
publishers,  to  cut  salaries,  but  since 
March  23,  1933,  when  a  10  per  cent  re¬ 
duction  was  made,  no  further  salary 
cuts  have  been  required,  though  we 
have  reduced  our  working  time  to  40 
hours  a  week. 

“In  addition  to  this  means  of  reduc¬ 
ing  expenses,  which  was  necessarily 
adopted  by  almost  all  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  as  the  most  direct  method  of 
cutting  operating  costs,  we  tried  to  dis¬ 
cover  other  methods,  which  may  or  may 
not  have  been  utilized  also  by  news¬ 
papers  in  other  cities. 

“Since  we  use  artificial  gas  for  heat¬ 
ing  purposes  in  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment,  we  installed  in  February,  1933,  a 
Kemp  gas  carburetor,  which  reduced 
our  gas  bills  almost  SO  per  cent,  or  a 
roughly  estimated  saving  of  about 
$1,200  a  year.  This  saving  can  be  ef¬ 
fected,  I  believe,  on  any  newspaper 
where  artificial  gas  is  used  for  heating 
purposes. 

“By  discontinuing  our  own  truck  de¬ 
livery  service  of  newspapers  to  outlying 
sections  around  Danville,  and  contract¬ 
ing  for  this  service  with  an  independent 
truck  owner,  we  were  able  to  save  about 
$50  a  month  in  circulation  expense. 
Under  our  present  arrangement,  our 
own  truck  delivers  the  morning  papers 
to  this  deliveryman  at  a  central  point 
outside  the  city,  and  he  delivers  the 
papers  to  the  more  remote  sections  in 
his  own  trucks.  The  afternoon  papers 
are  also  sent  to  this  deliveryman,  but 
delivery  is  made  by  bus. 

_  “We  have  made  extensive  use  of  bus 
lines  from  Danville  to  nearby  towns  and 
cities  in  our  trading  area  during  the 
depression.  Also,  wherever  possible  in 
our  deliveries  to  newspaper  dealers  in 
our  circulation  territory,  we  have  util¬ 
ized  baggage  car  facilities.  The  use  of 
these  two  methods  has  resulted  in  a 
considerable  saving  in  the  circulation 
department. 

“These  are  about  all  of  the  methods 
of  reducing  expenses  that  we  have 
found  practicable  and  have  put  into 
effect.  Of  course,”  Mr.  Trundle  con¬ 
tinued,  “we  have  tried  to  economize  at 
every  possible  point  where  we  thought 
a  saving  might  be  effected.  For  ex¬ 


ample,  we  found  that  waste  newsprint 
could  be  successfully  substituted  for 
paper  towels  throughout  the  plant  at 
an  estimated  saving  of  $100  a  year.” 

In  concluding  Mr.  Trundle  said; 
“The  practical  results  of  these  econo¬ 
mies — a  lesson  rather  painfully  taught 
to  all  publishers  by  the  depression — is 
that  we  have  found  methods  of  reduc¬ 
ing  expenses  during  these  hard  times 
that  we  may  not  have  discovered  when 
times  were  better,  and  we  can  carry 
over  to  more  prosperous  times  the  ex¬ 
pense-reducing  methods  we  have  learned 
in  the  past  three  years.” 

ADOPTS  NEW  TYPE  FACE 

The  Toledo  Morning  Times  has 
adopted  a  new  dress  in  headlines  and 
a  policy  of  streamers  on  inside  pages. 
On  street  editions  the  Times  now  car¬ 
ries  an  eight-column  streamer  in  small 
lightface  type  above  the  title  line  in 
addition  to  the  blackface  streamer  be¬ 
low  the  title.  All  the  smaller  news 
heads  now  are  in  a  new  lightface  type. 
Black  streamers  are  used  eight  columns 
wide  on  pages  2  and  3. 

INTERTYPE  FOR  INSURANCE  CO. 

The  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  just  in¬ 
stalled  in  its  printing  department  a 
42-em  Model  F  Intertype  with  universal 
quadding  and  centering  device,  to  be 
used  mostly  for  the  composition  of  in¬ 
surance  policies. 

DAILY  MISSES  EDITION 

The  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  Record 
failed  to  publish  an  edition,  Feb.  26 
when  power  lines  were  snapped  by  a 
sleet  storm,  cutting  off  power  for  the 
presses. 

COLOR  POSSIBILITIES 
NOT  APPRECIATED 

(Continued  from  page  II) 

day,  including  meal  time,  making  an 
hourly  production  of  240  prints.  A  pic¬ 
ture  of  1618  shows  an  hour-glass  on  a 
printing  press  and  indicates  that  already 
in  those  early  days  time  was  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  printing,  and  that  time 
studies  of  our  modern  age  have  a  very 
early  origin. 

“With  the  introduction  of  the  use  of 
metal  many  of  the  wooden  parts  of  the 
old  hand-presses  are  replaced.  Many 
improvements  are  noticeable  in  the  hand- 
press  of  Wilhelm  Blaeu  of  Alkmar  in 
Holland.  The  Franklin  Press  deserves 
mention  here,  for  Benjamin  Franklin 
worked  as  a  pressman  for  Watts  in 
London  on  a  hand-press,  which  after 
many  travels  finally  found  a  proper 
place  in  the  Graphic  Arts  Department 
of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  It  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  that  a  new  construction  of  a 
press  made  almost  entirely  of  cast-iron 
by  the  typefounder  Wilhelm  Haas  in 
Basel,  Switzerland,  opened  the  way  for 
the  quantity  production  of  the  hand- 
presses.  And  during  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  a  great  number  of  presses  were 
produced  in  America  and  in  England, 
of  which  the  Stanhope,  the  Columbia 
Press,  and  the  Washington  Hand- Press 
were  diestributted  to  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

“Printing  entered  a  new  epoch  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Invention  after  invention  revolutionize 
the  old  hand-setting  and  printing  pro¬ 
cedures.  In  1814,  Frederich  Koenig,  a 
native  of  Saxony,  invented  the  first 
cylinder  press  which  was  commercially 
successful  and  was  used  by  the  Lon¬ 
don  Times.  In  1886,  the  New  York 
Tribune  installed  the  first  linotype  ma¬ 
chine,  invented  by  Mergenthaler,  replac¬ 
ing  the  old  procedure  of  setting  type 
by  hand. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  inventions  and 
developments  in  the  fields  of  electrotyp¬ 
ing,  stereotyping  and  lithographic  pro¬ 
cesses,  go  dozens  of  inventions  in  print¬ 
ing  press  construction  which  have  made 
possible  our  modern  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine  and  general  printing  industry,” 


CHANGES  EDITORIAL  MAKE-UP  on  the  press.  One  does  not  realize  the 
The  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  ap-  necessity  of  all  these  mechanical  meth- 
peared  Feb.  21  with  a  new  style  editorial  ods  until  the  time  element  is  thoroughly 
page,  the  first  type  change  in  more  than  analyzed  in  operating  modern  equipment. 
15  years.  Eight  point  Intertype  Ideal  “For  example,  a  five-color  press  run- 
type  on  a  10-point  slug  is  being  used  ning  at  a  speed  of  3,600  sheets  per  hour, 
instead  of  seven-point  No.  one  type  on  yields  a  sheet  a  second  printed  in  five 
9-point  slug.  Ten- point  Metro  bold  colors.  Therefore,  one  minute’s  down 
caps  replaces  the  /-point  bold  caps  pre-  time  is  the  loss  of  60  sheets,  and  if  you 
viously  displayed  on  the  editorial  page,  are  running  a  five-color  press,  you  will 
Thrge  16  em  columns  indented  54  cm  on  lose  five  times  60  or  300  impressions  per 


each  side  replaces  the  six  16  em  columns 
previously  used.  The  four  other  col- 
ums  are  12  ems.  Features  on  the  editor- 


hour.  It  is  therefore  readily  appre¬ 
ciated  that  mechanical  means  must  be 
employed  in  place  of  the  slip-shod, 


ial  page  were  shifted  to  appropriate  costly  and  time-consuming  methods  of 
places.  the  past. 

-  “The  culmination  of  our  effort  is  al- 

ADDS  12  TYPE  FONTS  ways  the  final  press  work.  Here  pre- 

Twelve  fonts  of  Bernard  Gothic  type  vision  and  accuracy  are  vitally  impor- 
in  three  sizes  have  been  added  to  the  ‘ant-  Throughout  industry  today  there 


type  faces  used  by  the  Guthrie  (Okla.)  >5  a  marked  and  definite  effort  to  not 
Daily  Leader.  only  keep  mechanical  equipment  up  to 

' _  a  high  standard  of  performance,  but 

ri  AYRniiRN  PRFC<t  PRnmiriTU  1  widespread  plans  for  replacement  of  in- 
CLAYBOUIW  PI^^^PRODUCES  accurate,  worn-out  equipment  with  new 
AT  SPEED  equipment  built  to  higher  standards. 

(Continued  from  page  IV)  “The  production  of  printing  is  an  ex- 

_  _ I  act  and  accurate  mechanical  procedure, 

u  1  J  •  t  •  and  the  printer,  in  dealing  with  plates, 
tiw  Hn,-  Ir  j"®  paper  and  ink,  deals  constantly  in  terms 

I  n  ^  of  thousandths  of  an  inch.  Obtaining 

nn!,  JrrLnr  1  K  printing  in  volume,  without  la- 

now  accomplish  by  a  mechanical  pro-  borious  effort  and  gross  wastefulness, 

“Tt  io  :i.i  A  is  therefore,  according  to  all  laws  of 

cfpn  hv  ctA  desen^  mechanics,  absolutely  impossible,  unless 

^  the  tools  ^ith  which  it  iVproduced  are 
elimination  of  also  accurate  to  the  same  degree.  Print- 


mTihJT  „iS°n  *■’  ^  inff  equipment  built  to  any  but  abso- 

i^  i  luteir accurate  standards,  to  any  but 

marks  on  plates  after  they  are  wm-  perfect  performance  sten- 

H  f  dards,  cimot  and  wfil  not  provide  the 

^  i  f  k'h*?-  printer  with  the  capabilities  which  the 

“'rdmll  -ur.  ofhispr^  d™.a«d,.” 


ing  equipment  built  to  any  but  abso- 


and  illustrating  this  very  simple  method 
of  placing  register  marks  on  printing 
plates,  which  is  different  and  simpler 
than  any  method  heretofore  used. 


HAS  LABOR  PAGES 

A  page  of  labor  news  prepared  by 
members  of  the  Bartlesville  Trades  and 


“After  plates  are  register  marked.  Labor  council,  will  be  a  regular  feature 
the  real  problem  now  confronts  us  as  of  the  Bartlesville  (Okla.)  Enterprise 
to  how  and  where  to  put  these  plates  twice  a  month.  This  news  will  appear 
in  position  on  the  press.'  The  old  pro-  on  an  inside  page, 
cedure  requiring  so  much  time  depended 

on  the  pressman,  who  had  various  — — — — 
means  of  doing  this  work.  Guided  by 
the  customary  layout  sheet  furnished 
him  by  the  layout  department  and  by 

the  rule-of-thumb  method,  he  placed  his  -m  TT 

plates  in  rough  position.  After  taking  |%/l  f  B  1^  I  1^ 

an  impression  on  the  press,  the  sheet  1  T  M  V_^f\  1^1^  JL 

was  taken  to  the  line-up  table,  lines 
drawn  on  sheet  showing  in  which  direc¬ 
tion  plates  were  to  be  moved  in  order  y 

to  give  him  a  line-up  on  his  key  form. 

He  then  proceeds  to  place  his  other  #  »  C/C? 

color  plates  and  form  a  rough  position, 

after  which  by  various  means  he  moved 

his  plates  to  final  register.  iT  A  f ’■ 

“With  the  aid  of  the  new  plate  regis-  1%^  I 

tering  device  we  have  just  developed,  1  ▼  M  /  V  E 

the  pressman  takes  his  laytout  furnished 
by  the  layout  or  planning  department, 
giving  him  micrometric  position  of 
plates  on  cylinder  or  bed,  to  exactly  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  register  marks  mechanic-  meihst 

ally  placed  on  the  plates.  By  following  ffl'C4>KC 

this  new  system  it  is  possible  that  the 

first  sheet  pulled  on  the  press  is  in  *  L.  / 

absolute  line-up  position — in  fact,  more  W^ltll  t6SS 

closely  than  was  obtained  by  the  check¬ 
up  of  the  old  method  of  line-up  sheet, 

because  this  old  line-up  sheet  was  paper  ftlClkB  rC3.QV 

which  goes  and  comes  with  the  atmos- 
pheric  conditions.  The  new  method  is 
dependent  only  on  mathematics  and  me¬ 
chanical  positioning. 

“It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  all 

plates  can  be  put  in  register  on  the  VCTlCrC  Time  is  MoUCV 
press  mechanically  before  a  single  sheet  ■' 

is  printed,  eliminating  the  necessity  of  — that  is  worthy  of 

moving  plates  around  after  numerous  , 

trial  sheets  have  been  printed  for  reg-  COnstderatton! 

ister,  consuming  many  hours  of  down 
presstime,  which  is  exactly  what  is 
eliminated  by  this  new  system  of  regis¬ 
tering.  In  fact,  part  of  this  system  \yfi-xT»T  ti'et  Ut 

does  not  stop  with  registering  plates.  JVJLORLEY  XjUTTON 

The  pile  of  paper  placed  in  the  feeder  -k,r  a -vtt  tc  a 

lift  is  positioned  to  micrometric  meas-  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

urement  in  relation  to  front  and  side 

guide  without  trial  and  without  running  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire 

the  press.  Also  the  joggers  on  the  New  York  Office  -  46  E.  11th  St. 

delivery  and  position  on  delivery  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  sheet  are  adjusted  to  micro- 
metric  position  before  a  sheet  is  printed 


